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CHICAGO. 
II. 


FoLLow1nc the cessions of -the claim- 
ing states was the passage by congress 
of the famous ordinance of 1787, “for 
the goverriment of the: territory of the 
United States northwest of the River 
Ohio,” when that territory “for the 
purposes of temporary government,” 
was made one district, usually known, 
at the time, as the Western Territory, but 
subsequently designated as the North- 
west Territory. The actual establish- 
ment of a government the next year, 
with Arthur St. Clair as governor over 
the whole region, was followed by the 
erection of certain counties at different 
periods—Wayne county being consti- 
tuted by name and boundary on the 
fifteenth of August, 1796. This county 
was thus named in honor of General 
Anthony Wayne, whose victory over the 
Indians at the battle of the Fallen Tim- 
bers, on the banks of the Maumee river, 





in the present. state of Ohio, two years 


_previous, ‘has already been: mentioned. 
..- Wayne county ‘comprised the whole 


of what is now northern Ohio, west of 
Cleveland ; all of what constitutes the 
present state of Indiana, north of a line 
drawn from Fort Wayne “ westnortherly 
to the southern part of Lake Michi- 
gan,” the entire area of what is now the 
state of Michigan, except its extreme 
northwest corner on Lake Superior; a 
small corner in the northeast part of the 
present state of Illinois, including Chi- 
cago, and so much of what is now the 
state of Wisconsin as is watered by the 
streams which flow into Lake Michigan 
—which, of course, included an exten- 
sive portion, taking in many of its east- 
ern and interior counties as now 
constituted. The county-seat of Wayne 
county was Detroit. A year and twelve 
days, then, after the United States ac- 
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quired the Indian title to six miles square 
at the mouth of the Chicago river, the 
same became a part of Wayne county, 
Northwest Territory, and so continued 
until the year 1800. 

By the act of congress of the seventh 
of May, of the year last mentioned, “to 
divide the territory of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio into two separate 
governments,” Indiana Territory was 
created—after the fourth day of July fol- 
lowing. The Chicago country was then 
included in this last named territory, of 
which “Saint Vincennes, on the Wa- 
bash river” was made the capital. By 


a proclamation of William Henry Har- 
rison, governor, issued on the fourteenth 
of January, 1803, a county was formed, 


the western boundary of which was a 
“north and south line passing through 
the most westerly extreme” of Lake 
Michigan, from a point where it inter- 
sected “an east and west line passing 
through the southern extreme of that 
lake, and extending thence north to the 
territorial boundary of the United States. 
By this proclamation, the present site 
of the city of Chicago became again a 
part of a county named Wayne, now, 
however, in Indiana Territory. 
Sometime in the first half of the last 
century, there lived on the western point 
of the Island de Sable, at the left of the 
mouth of the “ Riviere de Monte Christo 
S. Yago,’’* as you enter that stream, on 
the island of St. Domingo, a mulatto 
named Jean Baptiste, who subsequently 





*For the early names borne by the island and 
river, see the map accompanying ‘An Historical 
Account of the Black Empire of Hayti,’ London : 
1805. 
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emigrated to the Illinois and finally took 
up his residence among the Peorias. He 
was known from the place of his resi- 
dence in St. Domingo, as Jean Baptiste 
Pointe de Sable. f Eventually, he went 
to reside at Chicago among the Potta- 
watomies. “He did his best to ingra- 
tiate himself into the affections of the 
Indians, with the idea of becoming a 
chief, and then sending back for more 
of his countrymen to plant a colony 
there.” He had his cabin on the north 
bank of the river, near its mouth, where 
it then turned towards the south “and 
at the head of the point of sand which 
extended thence between the river and 
the lake.” Here he lived until 1796. f. 

It is recorded by Major de Peyster, 
then in command at Fort Michilimack- 
inac, that De Sable was a handsome 
negro, well educated, and settled in 
Chicago, but much in the French in- 
terest. Augustin Grignon, of Butte des 
Morts, Winnebago county, Wisconsin, 
in 1857, said of him that, at a very early 
period he was living at Chicago. “My 
brother, Parrish Grignon,” continues 
the relator, “visited Chicago about 1794. 
He told me upon his return that Baptiste 
Point de Saible was a large man; that 
he had a commission for some office, 
but for what particular object, or from 
what government, I can not now recol- 





+ Erroneously given, in some of the current his- 
tories of the west, as Point de Saible or Point au 
Sable. 

t‘‘ The first white man who settled here wasa 
negro,” the Indians of Chicago said with great 
simplicity. ‘‘He was a mulatto from St. Domingo, 
named Jean Baptiste Point au Sable”—Benjamin J. 
Lossing in ‘ Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812,’ 
Pp. 302. 
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lect. He was a trader, pretty wealthy 
and drank freely. * 

In 1796, De Sable sold his cabin to a 
French trader named Le Mai, and 
returned to Peoria, where he died. As 
he moved to Chicago, intending to 
make the place his future residence and 
erected a dwelling there, he must be 
considered the first settler, on what is 
now the site of the city, known to his- 
tory, but the date of his settling there is 
unknown. 

Although, as we have seen, the fur 
trade, so far as the Chicago country and 
regions adjacent were concerned, was 
first carried on by private individuals, 
yet the French government soon after 
1671, by their agents, controlled it in all 
the west. When, however, the military 
possession of the northwestern domain 
passed from France, in 1760, to Great 
Britain, the policy was changed and 
companies were chartered to carry on 
the trade, exclusive privileges being 
granted them for that purpose, but none 
operated around the head of Lake 
Michigan. During the winter of 1783- 
84 there was a partnership formed by a 
number of traders, called the Northwest 
Fur company, which was increased in 
1787, and reorganized two years after. 
From that time the fur trade of the far 
northwest was systematized, yet very 
little trade, if any, from the St. Joseph, 
the Kankakee, the Illinois or the Chi- 
cago river passed into the hands of that 
organization. Upon these rivers, mer- 
chants at Michilimackinac and Detroit 
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had their correspondents who not only 
shipped them furs but Indian corn as 
well, taking in pay Indian goods of all 
kinds. But the English finally had to 
yield up this trade to the Americans, 
though not till some time after the latter 
took possession of the military posts of 
the northwest. 

“Chicago existed only in name for 
many years,” says an Illinois writer, 
“and enjoyed a kind of monotonous 
life with the Indians and Indian traders 
during the time down to the occupation 
of the country by the Americans; but 
at no time a French village or much 
cultivation existed at this place before 
the above period. It was the centre of 
a great Indian population, and the In- 
dian traders frequently passed this point 
on their commercial campaigns, and 
some resided here at intervals for many 
years before the Americans possessed 
the country. Wilmette and some others 
resided here and furnished means to 
assist in the transportation of the freight 
from the lakes to the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. Jean B. Point de Sable resided 
here in the year 1795, and some other 
French traders before and after him.” 

But De Sable had resided there a 
considerable time previous to 1795, and 
the traders of Chicago, after his depart- 
ure, were not all Frenchmen; at least, 
there was one having a house there in 
1798, who was not—a Mr. William Bur- 
nett. He is known to have resided upon 
the River St. Joseph for most of the 
time from 1786 to the year 1803, and 





*See, ‘Grignon’s Recollections,’ in ‘ Collections 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin,’ Vol. 
III, p. 292, by Lyman C. Draper. 


+ John Reynolds, in ‘Sketches of the Country on 
the Northern Route from Belleville, Illinois, to the 
City of New York.’ Belleville (Ill.) 1854. p. 111. 
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probably for a number of years after, 
sometimes having his headquarters at 
its mouth, where the French fort was 
that was captured by the Pottawatomies 
in Pontiac’s war; at other times, doing 
business wher: the English subsequently 
had a fort, already spoken of as a 
considerable distance up the stream. 
From the latter place he wrote, on 
the fourteenth of May, 1786, to a 
merchant at Fort Michilimackinac 
(which was then upon the island), 
that he had “two hundred and twenty 
bushels of corn.’”’ He also says that, 
as he had no canoe or batteau to 
send the corn in to Michilimackinac, 
“you will please endeavor to get what I 


have here, put into the vessel, if she is 
to come back again; or if she is to 
come to Chicago, you can very likely 
get her to stop at the mouth of the [St. 


Joseph’s] river. However, I leave it 
entirely to you, as you will best know 
how to act in this case.” 

Eleven days after writing the letter 
just mentioned,.he wrote one from 
the same place to a merchant in Detroit, 
from whom he had ordered goods. “I 
would wish,” he says, “to have them 
sent round by Michilimackinac, such as 
the rum, powder and ball. You can 
easily have them sent in a vessel to that 
place, and from there in a boat to Chi- 
cago, in your name, as the little bashaw 
at Michilimackinac would not grant 
anything to come here in my name.” 
“As I have an opportunity,” he con- 
tinues, “of making a good deal of In- 
dian corn, I would wish you would con- 
tract with somebody at Michilimackinac 
to furnish them two or three hundred 
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bushels; or, otherwise, if you should 
want it yourself, I will deliver it at the 
bottom of the river [meaning the mouth 
of the St. Joseph] as reasonable as pos- 
sible.” To the same Detroit merchant 
he wrote on the sixth of February, 1790, 
that “the Pottawatomies at Chicago 
had killed a Frenchman,” about twenty 
days before. “They say,” adds the 
writer, “that there are plenty of French- 
men. If you tell them that their father 
[the English king] will be angry with 
them, they will give you for an answer, 
‘What will he gain by that?’” 

“Tn the course of last winter,” wrote 
Mr. Burnett to Toussaint Pothier of 
Michilimackinac, on the twenty-fourth 
of August, 1798, from the St. Joseph’s, 
“T wrote you that it is expected that 
there will be a garrison at Chicago this 
summer, and from late accounts I have 
reason to expect that they will be over 
there this fall. ‘Should it be the case, 
and as I have a house there already and 
a promise of assistance from head- 
quarters, I will have occasion for a 
good deal of liquors and some other 
articles for that post; therefore, should 
there be a garrison at Chicago this fall, 
I will write for an addition of articles to 
my order.” * 

The expectations that the United 
States would establish a military post at 
Chicago in the fall of 1798 were not 
realized by Mr. Burnett. But the day 
finally came, although five years elapsed 

* ‘Chicago Antiquities,’ by Henry H. Hurlbut, 
PP. 50, 52, 59, 66, 67. Mr. Hurlbut has done the 
public good service in publishing a number of Mr. 
Burnett's letters, from some of which the above 


extracts have been made. These letters are of 
great interest. 
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before his wishes in that regard were 
gratified. The necessity for a military 
post at the southern extremity of Lake 
Michigan, or near there, having finally 
become so apparent that congress could 
no longer hesitate about the matter, 
commissioners were sent from Washing- 
ton to select a suitable site for it. The 
mouth of the River St. Joseph was the 
point at first chosen as the desired spot 
for the fort, notwitstanding the Chicago 
river had so long been spoken of. But 
the Pottawatomies objected—they would 
not consent to its construction, and the 
commissioners were obliged to select 
another place, as they could not pro- 
ceed in defiance of the wishes of the 
savages, the title of the latter to the 


region not having been extinguished by 


the United States. Of course no objec- 
tion could be raised to the establishing of 
a post on the Chicago river, for there, as 
we have seen, six miles square, at the 
Greenville treaty, had been fairly ceded 
to the general government by those Indi- 
ans, so it was determined tnat the fort 
should be there erected, and the war 
department, early in 1803, issued the 
necessary orders for its construction. 
“Being of opinion,” afterward wrote 
General Henry Dearborn, secretary of 
war, “that, for the general defense of the 
country, we ought not to rely on fortifi- 
cations, but on men and steel; and 
that works calculated for resisting bat- 
teries of cannon are necessary only for 
our principal seaports; I cannot con- 
ceive it to be useful or expedient to 
construct expensive works for our mili- 
tary posts, especially such as are in- 
tended merely to hold Indians in check. 
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I have, therefore, directed stockade 
works, aided by block-houses, to be 
erected at Vincennes, at Chicago, at or 
near the mouth of the Maumee, and at 
Kaskaskia.” * 

In the summer of 1803, Captain John 
Whistler and his company of the First 
regiment of infantry of the United 
States army, was stationed at Detroit. 
The captain had been ordered to pro- 
ceed with his company to the Chicago 
river, and at or near the mouth of that 
stream, begin at once the erection of a 
a stockade fort. Captain Whistler was 
from Maryland. He was a British sol- 
dier during the Revolution, and was 
taken prisoner with Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga. After the close of the war he 
joined the American army, became 
sergeant, and was wounded in the bat- 
tle of the fourth of November, 1791, 
between Major-general St. Clair’s forces 
and the Indians. On the eleventh of 
April of the next year, he was made an 
ensign in the First regiment of infantry ; 
a lieutenant on the twenty-seventh of 
the following November, and was com- 
missioned captain on the first day of 
July, 1797, being retained in his com- 
mand when the reorganization of the 
army took place on the first of June, 
1802, under the act of congress of the 
second of March of that year. 

Captain Whistler’s company marched 
across the country from Detroit to the 
Chicago river under command of James 





* The secretary of war does not say when he di- 
rected the erection of the stockade works. It must 
have heen, however, as to Chicago, in the spring 
of 1803, as before stated. Dearborn’s order is not 
on file in the war department, but subsequent events 
determine its date, 
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S. Swearingen, who had been commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the First 
artillery on the twenty-fifth of the pre- 
vious January. He arrived out without 
accident. The United States schooner 
Tracy (Dorr, master), loaded with sup- 
plies, was dispatched at the same time 
for the same destination, having on 
board Captain Whistler and his wife ; 
their son William (who was born in 
Maryland, and had been commissioned 
from the Northwest territory a second 
lieutenant in his father’s regiment, on 
the eighth of June, 1801) and his wife ; 
also their son, George W. Whistler— 
then but three years of age. The 
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schooner made a safe run through Lake 
Huron and the straits, and up Lake 
Michigan to the mouth of the St. 
Joseph, where Captain Whistler and his 
family left the vessel and proceeded to 
their point of destination in a row-boat. 
The schooner, on arriving at the Chi- 
cago river, anchored half a mile from 
shore, discharging her freight by boats. 
Lieutenant Swearingen returned in the 
Tracy to Detroit.* The arrival of 
Captain John Whistler and his com- 
pany of regulars was the real begin- 
ning of Chicago. 


CoNSUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF 1708. 


THERE are few documents of the 
earlier period of our national life which 
‘ possess a greater interest than the series 
of resolutions adopted in Virginia and 
Kentucky in 1798-9. They were the 
first official party documents formulat- 
ing the tenets of that school which was 
fast crystalizing into a party. At the 
time, they were but authorized expres- 
sions of the position the strict con- 
structionist occupied, and had from a 
party standpoint no deeper significance. 
Every day similar expressions were pass- 
ingcurrent. The ideas were common to 
the whole of that great or fast increasing 
body which opposed the policy of the 
administration, and trembled before the 
self-conjured spectre of a monarchy. 
But as time slipped by they became the 


repository of the principles of the men 
who had laid the foundations, and the 
eyes of later builders were turned to 
them as containing the purest type of 
Democracy. Hence it was that the mat- 
ter of authorship, while by no means 
unnoted at the time, was yet of too little 
importance to be dwelt on, while to- 
day it is of only less import than the 
contents of the documents themselves. 

Those who played the chief roles in 
the Virginia legislature on the occasions 
of the introduction of the resolutions of 
1798, and of the subsequent confirma- 
tion of their doctrines, happily survived 
for many years and left no shadow of 
doubt upon them. Quite otherwise was 
it with those whose names have been 





** Chicago Antiquities,’ p. 25. 
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connected with the similar action in 
Kentucky. George Nicholas, who by a 
strange contortion of critical acumen, 
has long been the reputed mover of these 
resolutions, died in the year1799. John 
Breckinridge, the actual mover and prob- 
able author, died in 1806, after a brief 
career in the senate and the cabinet, 
but before any question arose as to their 
authorship. 

The present status of the case may 
be briefly explained. Almost all the re- 
cent works that treat of these resolutions 
directly or indirectly, attribute their 
authorship to Mr. Jefferson, and their 
introduction into the house of represen- 
tatives of Kentucky to George Nicholas, 
the brother of Colonel Wilson Carey 


Nicholas and of John Nicholas, and a 
man very prominent in the state politics 


of the time. The basal fact of all this 
is the letter to be found in all editions 
of Mr. Jefferson’s works, as to ““—Nich- 
olas Esq.” * Upon it the whole tissue 
rests. Take it away and the fabric tum- 
bles to the earth. Any reconstruction 
must, indeed, involve some of the essen- 
tial facts in this. But the accepted view 
has taken color from this letter, and 
others commenting upon it, to such an 
extent that it has greatly extended the 
errors naturally to be drawn from it. 

This letter is reprinted here in full, 
as it is the text of this discourse. The 
punctuation will be seen to differ slightly 
in the two published copies. That here 
used is as nearly as possible that of the 
manuscript, which it is rather difficult 
to reduce to any accepted system: 


* See ‘Jefferson's Works, 1853,’ and Randall's 
‘Memoir,’ Volume III, 
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MONTICELLO, December rr, ’2r. 


DEAR SiR: Your letter of December rg places me 
under a dilemma which I cannot solve but by an 
exposition of the naked truth. I would have wished 
this rather to have remained as hitherto without 
inquiry, but your inquiries have a right to be an- 
swered. I will do it as exactly as the great lapse of 
time and a waning memory will enable me. I may 
misremember indifferent circumstances, but can be 
right to substance. At the time when the Republi- 
cans of our country were so much alarmed at the 
proceedings of the Federal ascendancy in congress 
in the executive and the judiciary departments, it 
became a matter of serious consideration how head 
could be made against their enterprises on the con- 
stitution. Theleading Republicans of congress found 
themselves of no use there, brow-beaten as they 
were by a bold and overwhelming majority. They 
concluded to retire from that field, take a stand in 
their state legislature,and endeavor there to arrest 
their progress. The Alien and Sedition laws furnished 
the particular occasion. The sympathy between 
Virginia and Kentucky was more cordial and more 
intimately confidential than between any other two 
states of Republican policy. Mr. Madison came 
into the Virginia legislature. I was then inthe vice- 
presidency and could not leave my station ; but 
your father, Colonel W. C. Nicholas and myself, 
happening to be together, the engaging the co- 
operation of Kentucky in an energetic protestation 
against the constitutionality of those laws became a 
subject of consultation. Those gentlemen pressed 
me strongly to sketch resolutions for that purpose, 
your father undertaking to introduce them to that 
legislature, with a solemn assurance, which I strictly 
required, that it should not be known’ from what 
quarter they came. I drew and delivered them to 
him, and in keeping their original secret he fulfilled 
his pledge of honor. Some years after this Colonel 
Nicholas asked me if I would have any objection to 
it being known that I had drawn them. I pointedly 
enjoined that it should not. Whether he had un- 
guardedly intimated before to anyone I know not, 
but I afterwards observed in the papers repeated 
imputations of them to me, on which, as has been 
my practice on all occasions of imputation, I have 
observed entire silence. The question, indeed, has 
never before been put to me, nor should I answer it 
to any other than yourself, seeing no good end to be 
proposed by it, and the desire of tranquility inducing 
with me a wish to be withdrawn from public notice. 
Your father’s zeal and talents were too well known 
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to desire any additional distinction from the penning 
these resolutions, That circumstance surely was of 
far less merit than the proposing and carrying them 
through the legislature: of his state. The only fact 
in this statement on which my memory is not dis- 
tinct, is the time and occasion of the consultation 
with your father and Mr. Nicholas. It took place 
here I know, but whether any other person was 
present or communicated with is my doubt. I 
think Mr. Madison was either’ with us or consulted, 
but my memory is uncertain as to minute details. I 
fear, dear sir, we are now in such another crisis, with 
this difference only, that the judiciary branch is 
alone and single-handed in the present assaults on 
the constitution ; but its assaults are more sure and 
deadly, as from an agent seemingly passive and un- 
assuining. May you and your contemporaries meet 
them with the same determination and effect as your 
father and his did the ‘‘ Alien and Sedition” laws, 
and preserve inviolate a constitution which, cherished 
in all its chastity and purity, will prove in the enda 
blessing to all the nations of the earth. With these 


prayers, accept those for your own happiness and 


prosperity. TH. JEFFERSON. 

This letter is drawn in many respects 
with the skill and adroitness of a state 
paper, and yet the apology for his fail- 
ing memory is proved to be not unnec- 
essary by the reference to Mr. Madison 
in the Virginia legislature, and the ante- 
cedent statement that the Republicans 
had retired from congress in order to 
take up a stand in the state legislatures. 
Mr. Madison’s move was still in the 
unknown future, while the latter move- 
ment not only never occurred, but Mr. 
Jefferson ‘and the rest of his coterie 
were full of joy at certain gains in the 
next congressional elections, as may be 
seen in their letters. 

The links in the chain that connects 
George Nicholas with these resolutions 
are briefly these: The above letter, 
and a letter from Mr. Madison to “—— 
Towsend, (S. O.,)”* which declares 


** Madison's Works,’ Vol. IV, p. 198. 
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George Nicholas to be the father of the 
person to whom that letter was ad- 
dressed, and a@ fortiori the mover of 
these resolutions. ‘This latter letter was 
written under date of the eighteenth of 
October, 1831, after Mr. Madison had 
accomplished his four score years, and 
was in answer to several questions in 
regard to the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions which were the theme of 
frequent discussion in connection with 
the attitude of South Carolina, and the 
well-known speech of Colonel Hayne. 
One of the questions touched upon the 
very point in question, and concerning 
it he says: 

Again, whether the father of the Mr. Nicholas 
referred to in the letter of December 11, 1821, as 
having introduced the resolutions of 1798 into the 
Kentucky legislature, be not the same individual to 
whom Mr. Jefferson alludes as the brother of Colo- 
nel Wilson Carey Nicholas, in a letter addressed to 
the latter on the fifth of September, 1799. Vol. III, 
p- 420. He was the elder brother, and his name 
George. He died prior to the Kentucky resolutions 
of 1799. 

It appears from this letter that the 
correspondents had before them the pub- 
lished works of Mr. Jefferson (plainly 
the well known edition of 1829), and 
Mr. Madison, in answering this letter, 
has too clearly made his only task the 
replying to the superficial question, ac- 
cepting without consideration that the 
letter was properly entitled to the cap- 
tion it bore. Proceeding on the pre- 
mises then at hand, the answer was simple 
enough. If the letter was addressed to 
a Nicholas, then it must have been to a 
son of George Nicholas, for Wilson 
Carey Nicholas was excluded by the 
references to him in the letter; and the 
third brother, John Nicholas, while 
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active in the opposition to the Alien and 
Sedition laws, played his part elsewhere 
and was never connected with the affairs 
of Kentucky. 

The whole matter, however, rests 
upon a fundamental error, and one 
which Mr. Madison could not have 
failed to detect, had he only addressed 
himself for a moment to recalling the 
occurrences of those memorable years, 
and the men they made and the reputa- 
tions that sprang out of them. 

The fact is, that the Jefferson letter 
was not written to any Nicholas what- 
ever. It was addressed to the eldest 
son of John Breckinridge, sometime sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and attorney-gen- 
eral in Mr. Jefferson’s cabinet ; this son, 
Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, being at 
that time a member of the Kentucky 
legislature. The original of this letter is 
still in existence among the papers of the 
Breckinridge family. It bears the super- 
scription: “Free. Th. Jefferson,” and 
the address: “J. Cabell Breckinridge, 
Frankfort, Ky.,” and is postmarked 
Charlottesville. It is written upon a 
single sheet, the letter occupying two 
inner pages, while the address appears 
upon the outer, or fourth, page, which 
also bears evidence of the wax that once 
sealed it. How this letter came to be 
mislabeled as to “ Nicholas,esq.,” 
and to be printed thus in all of the edi- 
tions of Mr. Jefferson’s works, is, of 
course, only to be conjectured. It may 
have been done by the writer’s own 
hand at some later date or even contem- 
poraneously ; and if this be so, in either 
case it would offer further evidence to 
the decadence of a memory, which he 
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himself confessed even while he gave ex- 
amples of its lapses. But it seems far 
more probable that it was the addition 
to an unlabeled copy from the hand of 
an editor and was the result of an un- 
happy attempt at drawing a conclusion 
from internal evidence. This, coupled 
with a slight exercise of “historical 
imagination,’ would readily lead one to 
infer that George Nicholas, so well 
known in Kentucky politics, was the 
person spoken of as “your father,” in 
such close connection with Colonel 
Wilson Carey Nicholas, the more so 
that the circle which held this tiny 
state secret was so small and evi- 
dently so intimate. That this is so is 
the merest hypothesis, but it is an 
hypothesis that is supported by all the 
facts at our command, and that solves 
the problem. Certainly the letter itself, 
in Mr. Jefferson’s unmistakable hand, 
his superscription including his “ frank ”’ 
and the postmark, all upon a single sheet, 
and coming from the natural repository, 
is the dest evidence in the fullest legal 
sense, and beyond all question incontro- 
vertible. 

But outside of and beyond this letter 
there is not the least question that 
George Nicholas had no part in the 
offering of these resolutions. He was 
not in the Kentucky house of represent- 
atives in the session of 1798-9, and 
there is no mention of his name for 
many years after the events that in any- 
wise connects it with this affair; while, 
on the other hand, the evidence that 
attributes to John Breckinridge the 
whole activity in the chain of circum- 
stances that led up to and culminated 
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in the passage of these resolutions is 
voluminous and complete. Some selec- 
tions from the mass of proof easily pro- 
ducible on this point will show how 
conclusive itis. The Kentucky Gazette 
for the week following the passage of 
these resolutions reports them in extenso, 
attributing them to John Breckinridge. 
Humphrey Marshall, his contemporary 
and immediate predecessor in the United 
States senate, says in his ‘History of 
Kentucky :’ * 


Mr. John Breckinridge, an influential member from 
Fayette, introduced into the house of representatives 
a concatenation of resolutions, with no little osten- 
tation, on the subject of these proscribed laws. 

He then proceeds to review them at 
length, referring again and again to the 
mover by name. Another contempo- 
rary, 4 man among the foremost in Ken- 
tucky politics—Caleb Wallace, esq.— 
writes to John Breckinridge at Frank- 
fort, in the interval between this action 
by the house and the concurrence by 
the senate, as follows: 

LEXINGTON, 13th Nov., ‘98. 

My DEAR Sir: I am happy to find that the reso- 
lutions, which have been adopted by the house of 
representatives, meet with the warm approbation of 
the people. I am still anxious to hear that they 
have also been concurred in by the senate, which I 
hope has been the case. My health and some busi- 
ness will prevent my being in Frankfort before next 
week. . . . Your resolutions have given the 
palsy to the friends of the Federal administration 
in this quarter, which I believe will be their effect 
throughout this state, and I hope will have consider- 
able effect in some of the other states, and check 
the high-toned nerves of the administration. I am, 
dear sir, 

Your friend and servant, 
CALEB WALLACE.+ 





** History of Kentucky,’ by Humphrey Marshall, 
Vol. II, p. 255. 
+ MS. Breckinridge Papers. 
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Surely the proof is complete. If it 
were necessary, a mass of like evidence 
could be adduced, and the whole series 
of histories of Kentucky quoted to the 
same point. This is certainly unneces- 
sary, and the more so that much must 
needs be said to further establish this 
preliminary point in the course of the 
discussion of the remaining proposition. 
It may be accepted, then, that George 
Nicholas was brought into this question 
by a purely gratuitous assumption ; that 
John Breckinridge was the mover of the 
resolutions, and consequently he is the 
person adverted to “as your father” in 
the letter of December 11, 1821. 

The next step is to see what can be 
drawn from the facts clustering about 
the “consultation” both by way of add- 
ing clearness to the position assumed, 
and also as throwing light on the ques- 
tion of the draughting of the paper. 
Mr. Jefferson refers to this ‘“ consulta- 
tion’? between Mr. Breckinridge, Col- 
onel Nicholas and himself. Was there 
then any known opportunity for such an 
interview? There are numerous letters 
from different parts of Virginia, written 
during a visit to that state in the inter- 
val between the passage of the Alien 
and Sedition laws, and the assembling 
of the Kentucky legislature in the early 
winter. The letters that are attainable 
are family letters, and nothing was said in 
any of them of such an interview. This 
is not remarkable, for the letters as far 
as known are all of such a character 
that any such reference would have 
been stranger than the absence of it; 
and again, there is a current that runs 
through all the correspondence of the 














Republican leaders of this period of dis- 
trust of the post-office and dislike to 
put any of their plans to the risk of 
being discovered before the proper time. 
If we may rely on Mr. Jefferson’s letter 
on this very subject, it is easy to detect 
such a tendency. These letters, then, 
do not relate any facts in regard to such 
an interview, but they show that their 
writer was in that part of Virginia. 
The life-long intimacy between the 
statesmen is sufficient to base a very 
strong probability on, that they must 
have seen each other during this trip. 
This is but another link in the chain 
—circumstantial, indeed, but in due 
course, and corroborative of the facts 
known. Having, then, this “consulta- 
tion” as the probable birth-movement 
of the document, the question presents 
itself, “‘what was the position of the 
parties at-the time?” The whole coun- 
try was excited in more or less degree 
by the struggle over the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws. The great head of the oppo- 
sition was undoubtedly aroused to the 
sense of need of extraordinary resist- 
ance. Mr. Breckinridge was the rep- 
resentative of Kentucky, and as such 
he came prepared with a numerous 
series of resolutions passed by local 
meetings, and full of the fierce spirit of 
resistance which had been Kentucky’s 
constant attendant from her earliest 
days. A page of her history interjected 
here may be of some weight on the 
side of the far greater likelihood that 
from Mr. Breckinridge emanated the 
framework of the document than from 
Mr. Jefferson. 

For some time Kentucky had been 
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in a state of ferment. The bonds that 
bound her to Virginia first galled her. 
The prospect that, if she held fast to 
the new born nation, she would be cut 
off from the cherished Mississippi trade, 
woke in her a doubt, which grew to 
organized negotiation with Spain—a 
negotiation entered into by many of 
her principal citizens, among whom was 
George Nicholas. Once within the 
Union, good faith practically stilled this 
faction.. But she threw herself with no 
reserve into the arms of the anti-feder- 
alists, and watched with jealous eye the 
every act of the administration. As a 
part of this programme she was loud in 
her protestation of French inclinations. 
The scandalous conduct of Genet 
stayed for a moment the tide, and borne 
on a refluent wave Humphrey Marshall, 
the cousin and brother-in-law of the 
chief-justice, was sent to the senate as 
a Federalist. But the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws broke down every barrier. 
Says Humphrey Marshall:* 


In August the country was greatly agitated in 
consequence of the passage of the Alien and Sedition 
laws by congress. 

Many meetings of the people were held in differ- 
ent parts of the state, on this occasion ; and prob- 
ably they were never more unanimous than in the 
condemnation of those laws. Never failing to express 
great attachment to the constitution of the United 
States—the formula being in that wise—and almost 
as uniformly deprecating a war with France, and 
expressing their abhorrence of an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with the rotten or the tottering mon- 
archy of Great Britain, while in reality no idea of 
the latter was indicated by the government or its 
friends. 

Toasts were drunk at every important 
dinner, condemning the obnoxious laws, 


lauding the leaders of the opposition, 
* ‘History of Kentucky,’ Vol. II, p. 25z. 
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reasserting devotion to France, and 
fondly regarding the cherished Missis- 
sippi trade. The peculiar machinery 
of local government which she possessed 
in common with Virginia was set in 
motion. Mass meetings were held in 
every county town on the county court 
day and vigorous resolutions were 
passed. Each one was but a reflection 
of every other. The same sentiments 
were expressed in nearly the same form. 
The first of these came from the influ- 
ential county of Clarke, so early as the 
twenty-fourth day of July. The resolu- 
tions offered were passed with a single 
dissenting voice, and are appended as 
an example of the whole: 


First. Resolved, That every officer of the Federal 
government, whether legislative, executive or judi- 
cial, is the servant of the people and is amenable 
and accountable to them: That being so, it becomes 
the people to watch over their conduct with vigilance, 
and to censure and remove them as they may judge 
expedient: That the more elevated the office and 
the more important the duties connected with it may 
be, the more important is a scrutiny and examination 
into the conduct of the officer: And that to repose 
a blind and implicit reliance in the conduct of any 
such officer or servant is doing injustice to ourselves. 

Second. Resolved, That war with France is im- 
politic and must be ruinous to America in her pres- 
ent situation. 

Third. Resolved, That we will at the hazard of our 
lives and fortunes, support the Union, the indepen- 
dence, the constitution and the liberty of the United 
States. 

Fourth. Resolved, That an alliance with Great 
Britain would be dangerous and impolitic; that 
should defensive exertions be found necessary, we 
would rather support the burthen of them alone 
than embark our interests and happiness with that 
corrupt and tottering monarchy. 

Fifth. Resolved, That the powers given to the 
President to raise armies, when he may judge neces- 
sary—without restriction as to number—and to bor- 
row money to support them, without limitation as to 
the sum to be borrowed or the quantum of interest 
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to be given on the loan, are dangerous and uncon- 
Stitutional. 

Sixth. Resolved, That the Alien bill is unconsti- 
tutional, impolitic, unjust and disgraceful to the 
American character. 

Seventh. Resolved, That the privilege of printing 
and publishing our sentiments on all public ques- 
tions is inestimable, and that it is unequivocally 
acknowledged and secured to us by the constitution 
of the United States ; that all the laws made to im- 
pair or destroy it are void, and that we will exercise 
and assert our just right in opposition to any law 
that may be passed to deprive us of it. 

Eighth. Resolved, That the bill which is said to 
be now before congress, defining the crime of treason 
and sedition and prescribing the punishments there- 
for, as it has been presented to the public, is the 
most abominable that was ever attempted to be im- 
posed upon a nation of free men. 

Ninth. Resolved, That there is a sufficient reason 
to believe, and we do believe, that our liberties are 
in danger ; and we pledge ourselves to each other 
and to our country that we will defend them against 
all unconstitutional attacks that may be made upon 
them. 

Tenth. Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions 
be transmitted to our representative in congress, by 
the chairman, certified by the secretary, and that he 
be requested to present them to each branch ot the 
legislature and to the President, and that they also 
be published in the Kentucky Gazefte. 

JACOB FISHBACK, Ch. 

Attest: R. Hicerns, Sec.* 


In a few days, Lexington, the county- 
seat of Fayette, the home both of George 
Nicholas and John Breckinridge, fol- 
lowed with a very similar set of resolves, 
and the one voice that was raised against 
the Clarkecounty action appeared in a 
letter over the signature of ‘‘Philo Agis,” 
in which he said: “ My plan is this: let 
the legislature of Kentucky be immedi- 
ately convened by the governor; let 
them pass resolutions praying for a re- 
peal of every obnoxious and unconsti- 





* From (Lexington) Kentucky Gazette, August 1, 
1798., 








tutional act of congress.”* Then George 
Nicholas, ever ready to run a joust in 
the cause of agitation, came forward in 
a document with the caption “ The Po- 
litical Creed of George Nicholas.” This 
fairly bristled with righteous indigna- 
tion, pointed invective and readiness to 
resist. This he followed up by a widely 
printed letter “to a friend in Virginia,” 
dealing with the same matters. 

These are but a few of the number- 
less examples of opposition, running the 
whole scale from mild remonstrance to 
extravagant bravado, which these laws 
awoke. In them are the germs of all 
that the future resolutions contained 
and the demand for such action on the 
part of the state. It was armed with 
such documents as these, pervaded with 
the spirit therein expressed, that he who 
finally introduced the resolutions went 
to the council, whence they are sup- 
posed to have issued. 

But leaving for the present this line of 
research, note the contemporaneous ex- 
pressions. Here Mr. Jefferson’s state- 
ment, that silence was of his special 
injunction, must have its due weight. 
Here, too, must be placed his statement 
in the well known letter to Colonel W. 
C. Nicholas of the fifth of September, 
1799,f wherein he urges the necessity 
for such resolutions as Mr. Breckinridge 
drew and offered in the legislature of 
that year. He says: “As to the pre- 
paring anything, I must decline it to 
avoid suspicions (which were pretty 
strong in some quarters on the late 





*From (Lexington) Kentucky Gazette, August 
22, 1798. 
4‘ Jefferson's Works,’ Vol. IX, p. 305. Ed. 1853. 
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occasion).” Exactly how much is to 
be drawn from this expression it is im- 
possible to say; it will be largely deter- 
mined by the personal feelings of the 
reader. But it seems to be capable of 
being thought a complete confession or 
a denial of any part, according as the 
suspicion was true or false. On the 
other hand, Mr. Breckinridge’s family 
have always bitterly resented any at- 
tempt to question his right to the entire 
credit both of conception and execution. 
They have always pointed with confi- 
dence to the fact that it was a daily 
theme of conversation, a thing treas- 
ured, an heirloom of great price. Not 
till some rumor had awakened his son, 
and he had inquired of Mr. Jefferson 
and received the much quoted letter, 
was there any question of his being 
alone in the matter. That letter has 
been bitterly attacked. One of his sons 
characterized it as an attempt to rob his 
dead friend of his laurels, and again 
said: “Mr. Jefferson considered it too 
great an addition to his fame to be 
reputed their author ever openly to 
deny it.” 

The secret must indeed have been 
well and closely guarded. Mrs. Breck- 
inridge, who survived her husband more 
than half a century, was of the strongest 
conviction of his singleness in this mat- 
ter, and Humphrey Marshall in his 
‘History’ speaks again of Mr. Breckin- 
ridge as “the author and advocate of 
the resolutions on the subject of the 
Alien and Sedition laws.” No one can 
read his severe strictures on Mr. Breck- 
inridge and doubt that he believed him 
to be both their author and mover. 
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Moreover, his opportunities of knowl- 
edge were the very best, and he had 
good reason to use his invectives against 
the head rather than against a subordi- 
nate leader of the party whose principles 
he detested ; and this not only at the 
time of action, but afterward in the hour 
of retrospection. Not only was this so, 
but there were family ties that bound 
him to Mr. Breckinridge and dictated as 
lenient a policy toward him as possible. 
The relationship was not, indeed, close, 
but it was rendered far more intimate 
by the peculiar strength of all bonds of 
relationship under the Virginia system, 
and the vigor of these ties was nowhere 
more clearly recognized than in the 


clanship which has ever prevailed among 
both the Marshalls and the Breckin- 


ridges. Could he, therefore, either as 
the leader of the Federalists in Ken- 
tucky or as the historian of that state, 
have found an opportunity to pass Mr. 
Breckinridge by and assail Mr. Jeffer- 
son, there is small room for doubt but 
he would have eagerly embraced it. 
Certain letters might be quoted to 
show that the authorship and advocacy 
were regarded as resting together, not, 
indeed, by direct statements to that 
effect, but by plain implication. It 
must be remembered that the fact was 
not called in question for many years, 
and hence it is a little to be wondered 
at that no one rose to declare, “I know 
and do fully believe that John Breckin- 
ridge was the sole author of these re- 
solves.” A single quotation may, how- 
ever, be made in passing, as an illustra- 
tion of the kind of evidence these letters 
offer. This is taken from a letter 
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written by the famous—or infamous, if 
you will—-Matthew Lyon, sometime mem- 
ber and chief agitator of congress from 
Vermont, but at the time of the passage 
of these resolutions, member elect from 
Kentucky, and later, a staunch sup- 
porter of Mr. Jefferson in the contest 
with Burr. This letter was written 
March 2, 1802, when Mr. Breckinridge 
was in the senate and in course of some 
remarks in praise of his successful as- 
sault upon the judiciary bill, Mr. Lyon 
says of his speeches : 


‘They were worthy of you who had hitherto dis- 
tinguished yourself far above every other orator and 
writer in the Kentucky resolutions respecting the 
Alien and Sedition laws,” * 


In the teeth of all this we have Mr. 
Jefferson’s direct claim in the letter to 
J. Cabell Breckinridge, and what is, per- 
haps, of equal value to many (especially 
to those who remember the many little 
slips and lapses of memory, or assump- 
tions by virtue of his party headship, 
which can be traced to Mr. Jefferson), 
Mr. Madison’s statements when nullifi- 
cation stalked abroad that that word 
was not to be found in any draft of 
the resolutions that came from the pen 
of Mr. Jefferson, but only in those of ’g9. 
Both men were very old, and that Mr. 
Madison’s memory was none of the best 
is evinced by the sudden awakening he 
experienced when he happened upon a 
copy of what is edited as Mr. Jefferson’s 
original draft and which has “nullifica- 
tion,” at least verbally, writ large upon 
it. This he says was by some strange 
accident sent him as a copy of the Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1799. He writes 


*M. Lyon to J. Breckinridge, MS. Breckinridge 
papers. 
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to M. P. Trist, September 30, 1830, * 
explaining this at length. This letter, 
together with two others, the one to 
J. C. Cabell on May 31, 1830, ¢ and 
the other to Edward Everett on August 
20, 1830, { afford the strongest evidence 
that Mr. Madison thoroughly believed 
that Mr. Jefferson’ was the original 
draftsman. In the letter to Mr. Everett 
he makes this very strong statement of 
Mr. Jefferson : 

“Tt is certain that he penned the 
resolutions of ’98 and, probably in the 
terms in which they passed.” 

How far Mr. Madison was let into the 
inner courts on the occasion of this con- 
sultation is uncertain. No letter gives 
a clue to the maze, and it is yet very 
likely from all the known facts that Mr. 
Madison was not consulted, at the time 
or very near it, in person. Some further 
light may -yet be won from the paper 
itself. 

Upon a consideration of the resolu- 
tions themselves, they fall into two parts. 
The first part consists of the first eight 
resolutions, in which each is pointed, 
briefly expressed and without unneces- 
sary declamation or verbiage. The last 
resolution thus stands apart, strongly 
distinguished from its fellows by a large 
voiced declamation, a certain applica- 
tion to everything and to nothing. This 
is very unlike the manner and matter of 
the preceding resolutions, and indicates 
a new hand, or a strange transformation 
in the draftsman. The diction and 
the sentiments, while having somewhat 





* ‘*Madison’s Works,’ Vol. IV, p. 204. 
+ Ib. p. 85. 
tIb. pp. 106, 109. 


in common with, yet present a marked 
contrast to, the preceding matter— 
a contrast which is heightened rather 
than diminished by the striking simil- 
arity of a sentence or expression to be 
found isolated in the midst of the plain 
matter of the first part. Comparing 
them with the draft found among the 
papers of Mr. Jefferson and edited as 
the probable original, we notice a 
substantial agreement except in resolu- 
tions eight and nine. These are trans- 
posed. Eight, the representative of 
nine, is of a similar phraseology and 
very generally like the corresponding 
one in the final draft. It is, however, 
even more declamatory if possible, and 
has certain repetitions of several catch 
phrases, so after Mr. Jefferson’s method 
that it is scarcely possible that anyone 
could fail to detect his hand. This, so 
plain here, is sufficient to convince any- 
one at all familiar with his style that 
Jefferson drew the resolution that con- 
cludes the set as adopted. This is so 
patent that it seems eminently probable 
that it was the moving cause of that 
“suspicion” which he alludes to in the 
letter to Colonel W. C. Nicholas. If it 
did not awaken suspicion it is passing 
strange. 

One of the omissions, if they may be 
treated as such, of the Kentucky reso- 
lutions, as passed, is the word “ nullifi- 
cation.” This perhaps isa little strange 
both from Mr. Madison’s desire to show 
that his great preceptor had never used 
the word, and his fright on finding this 
draft, to think that he had to believe it 
of them; but even more from the fact 
that the resolutions of 1799 contain the 
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dreadful term, and Mr. Breckinridge 
seems to have used it without qualms. It 
is, however, perhaps a little more than 
probable that Mr. Madison was the 
victim of an anachronism when he tried 
to relieve Jeffersonian Democracy of 
the reproach of South Carolinian nulli- 
fication. The tendency,if any is fairly 
to be drawn out of the changes in this 
resolution, is toward a simplification and 
an ordering of the contents. This is 
marked here and there in a relief from 
the cumbrousness of the cumulative 
style. All this points to a combination 
with Mr. Jefferson of just such an ac- 
curate, trained, legal mind as Mr. Breck- 
inridge’s. The mature work which he 
did upon the Kentucky constitution 


(which was more the work of his hand 
than of any other man’s) gives evidence 
of his methods such as affords an in- 
structive study, beside the very different 
hand in this document. 

Again there is a question as to the 
proper means of taking the steps which 


it is claimed the state may take. This 
question was an open one at the time. 
Mr. Madison writes * to Mr. Jefferson 
under date December 29, 1798, as fol- 
lows : 

I have not seen the result of the discussions at 
Richmond of the Alien and Sedition laws. It is to be 
feared that zeal may forget some considerations 
which ought to temper their proceedings. Have 
you ever considered thoroughly the distinction 
between the power of the state and that of the leg- 
islature on questions relating to the federal pact? 
On the supposition that the former is clearly the ulti- 
mate judge of infractions, it does not follow that the 
latter is the legitimate organ, especially as the con- 
vention was the organ by which the compact was 
made. This was a reason of great weight for using 





* Madison’s Works, Vol. II. p. 149. 
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general expressions that would leave to other states 
a choice of all the modes possible of concurring in 
the substance, and would shield the general assembly 
against the charge of usurpation in the very act of 
protesting against the usurpation of congress. 


Now it is undoubted that Mr. Breck- 
inridge had no question as to the suf- 
ficiency of the ordinary machinery of 
the state to meet this extraordinary end, 
and in consequence, there is some like- 
lihood that he alone is responsible for 
the declaration to that effect, lacking as 
it does any parallel to the drafts of the 
other statesmen. And upon this point 
depends the only rational solution of 
the change in order of the eighth and 
ninth resolutions. In the draft found 
among Mr. Jefferson’s papers it is a 
mere directory clause added to the 
paper, simply to give directions as to the 
steps to be taken in asserting and mak- 
ing known the principles set forth in the 
foregoing resolutions. As we have seen 
there was a question as to the proper 
method of acting and, also, that Mr. 
Breckinridge was strongly inclined to 
support the right of the state to act 
through its ordinary instruments, while 
Mr. Madison in the above quoted letter 
to Mr. Jefferson presses the necessity of 
an extraordinary instrument. If (and 
in an innovation such things come to be 
so regarded) Mr. Breckinridge regarded 
the necessity of acting by the ordinary 
officers of the state as a matter of prin- 
ciple and not as a mere form, it was 
eminently natural that he should move 
the resolution expressing this idea up 
into the body of the paper and place the 
peroration (and the ninth resolution is 
certainly of this nature) last. This 
would be the only logical course. From 








this point of view, the transposition 
ceases to be the mere arbitrary measure 
it has always been considered, and shows 
the hand of one asserting himself as the 
person responsible for the sentiments 
and acting both freely and logically 
upon the paper as first drawn. 

It is well to hold fast to the fact that 
there has never been found among Mr. 
Jefferson’s manuscripts a copy of the 
resolutions as passed, and that this is 
significant in the face of his well known 
habit of preserving all his papers, all 
must admit; that, moreover, the paper 
he sent to Mr. Madison was sent before 
he could have heard from Kentucky of 
their passage, though after their actual 
passage ; that the draft he sent differed 
from the actual set, not only in the 
points already noted but in others more 
or less significant. Hence it is plain 
that if he was concerned in the drafting, 
Mr. Breckinridge was independent, and 
the one really responsible for the prin- 
ciples presented to the legislature. 

If a little of that historical imagina- 
tion which has already been freely used 
on this problem be brought to bear just 
here, it may be possible to produce a 
solution out of the tangle that will be at 
least quite as probable as any hitherto 
set forth. Taking the testimony of 
Marshall and Lyon and Caleb Wallace 
as directly to the fact of the right of Mr. 
Breckinridge to all credit; taking the 
stir in Kentucky, the substantial demand 
for such action, and the similarity in 
general tenor of the informal resolutions 
passed at various times; the “ consulta- 
tion,” the reiterated claim of the Breck- 
inridge family, the age of Mr. Jefferson 
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at the time of writing the Cabell Breck- 
inridge letter, as all pointing to the same 
conclusion ; adding to that such meas- 
ure of proof as may be drawn from the 
internal criticism of the document itself 
and from a comparison with the other 
draft, and of the sentiments of the per- 
sons concerned as to matters treated of, 
and you have the ground whereon the 
attempted explanation rests. It is as 
follows: Mr. Breckinridge discussed the 
matter with Mr. Jefferson in the “con- 
sultation,”” making the local Kentucky 
resolutions his basis. Drafts were drawn 
in course, the guasz-original draft being 
one of them. Mr. Jefferson drew in the 
main the ninth resolution, and Mr. 
Breckinridge, to the same extent, the 
others. The latter also, feeling that the 
matter was in his own hands, freely 
altered where he thought best, and from 
him alone the final draft emanated. 
While, then, the resolutions were, indeed, 
joint work, it would be a fair claim that 
the whole credit belonged to the latter ; 
yet the former, from his conscious place 
of headship and often-exercised right of 
considering himself the fountain-head of 
“Republicanism,” might with good faith 
have claimed, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury afterwards, substantial authorship. 

It was quite early in his career, and 
before he had attained to the complete 
headship of a party, that Mr. Jefferson, 
in compliance with a request of Mr. 
Madison to see what could be done 
through the Maryland representatives in 
the old Federal congress as to the Poto- 
mac business, talked the matter over 
with Mr. Stone and wrote to Mr. Madi- 
son; 
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Finding him of the same opinion, [I] have told 
him I would, by letters, bring the subject forward on 
our part. They will consider it, therefore, as orig- 
inated from this conversation. 

Pray, why should “they” not have 
considered it as originated from Mr. 
Madison’s letter? It is seemingly very 
plain that it sprang from no other source. 
Be that as it may, it has a tendency at 
least to weaken some of the weight to 
be given to any general claims of author- 
ship, origin, etc., on the part of this 
great Deus ex machina. 

The one point is settled beyond a per- 
adventure—John Breckinridge was the 
mover of these famous resolutions, his 
foundation-stone of strict construction. 
The other point—of authorship—it is to 


be feared, will long remain unsettled— 
probably always. Mr. Jefferson has pre- 
empted the claim in the domain of his- 
tory, and°’ will yield hardly to any at- 


tempt at an ouster. In Kentucky, at 
least, the memory of her son and his 
life-long services will long keep green, 
and his completest meed of praise will 
be awarded him with wide hand, in this, 
as in all else. 


Note.—The letter of J. Cabell Breck- 
inridge to Mr. Jefferson, to which the 
letter of December 11, 1821, above 
quoted, is the answer, has never been 
published, and is of sufficient interest 
and importance to be appended to this 
sketch. It is given from a contempo- 
rary copy from the letter-book of Mr. 
Breckinridge, now among the Breckin- 
ridge papers. It is as follows: 

FRANKFORT, Nov. 19, r82r. 

DEAR Str: If I had not experienced the effects 


of your candor and obliging indulgence on a for- 
mer occasion, and on a subject connected with the 
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memory of my father, I should feel an insuperable 
reluctance to trouble you with this letter. A very 
brief narrative will explain its object. 

In the Richmond Enquirer of September 4, in 
an editorial stricture on certain articles that had 
appeared in the National Intelligencer, the writer in 
support of his principles refers to the authority of 
your name and opinions, and expresses himself in 
the following words: ‘‘We protested against the 
‘putting Mr. J. forward as the chief of a new party,’ 
and that the doctrines we held on the great question 
of supremacy in cases of collision between the 
governments, was the doctrine of the old Republi- 
can party, of Mr. Madison's report of '98, and of 
the Kentucky resolutions penned by Mr. Jefferson 
himself.” Well knowing that the resolutions here 
alluded to were introduced into the legislature of 
Kentucky by my father as his own production, I 
was greatly astonished by the assertion- of the ed- 
itor. Convinced as I am that the mover of the reso- 
lutions would not have consented thus to appro- 
priate the labor even of his illustrious friend, I did 
believe the assertion to be untrue. 

To a man the measure of whose fame and useful- 
ness is full, an occurrence like the present may be 
regarded with indifference. But when you remem- 
ber that the providence of God arrested at an early 
period the auspicious career of him whose loss I 
have cause so deeply to deplore, you will excuse, 
nay, approve the sensibility which I feel on every 
subject connected with his just [fame.] If I am not 
deceived in the temper of the times, the day is at 
hand when the struggle of ‘98 is to be renewed with 
decisive characteristics of consolidating intent, and 
these states are to maintain a second contest for the 
purity and extent of their ancient rights. At such 
a crisis, involving the safety and perpetuity of some 
of the most sacred principles of American freedom, 
the recollection of similar events—the correspond- 
ing sentiments and acts of departed patriots—will 
be reviewed with peculiar interest and powerful ef- 
fect, and I can distinctly perceive the value of 
your written declaration to insure justice to the 
memory of one, whom loving, you largely contrib- 
uted to exalt. Believing that I cannot give a bet- 
ter evidence of the sincerity and respect of the pres- 
ent application than by omitting all formal and 
affected apologies for having made it, I hasten to 
assure you of my high consideration, and to offer 
you my sincerest wishes for your continued health 
and happiness. J. CABELL BRECKINRIDGE. 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 
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Nort of Fort Pitt, within the bounds 
of Pennsylvania, were three British 
forts—Venango, Le Boeuf and Presqu’ 
Isle. These had all been established 
by the French, but had come into the 
hands of the English soon after the fall 
of Fort Duquesne, and were confirmed 
to them by the treaty of Paris.* They 
were all small affairs, and but little able 
to sustain any very serious attempt of 
an enemy. 

Fort Venango was at the mouth of 
French creek, about seventy-five miles 
north of Fort Pitt. Fort Le Boeuf was 
some forty miles a little west of north 
from Venango, and Fort Presqu’ Isle 
was about fifteen miles due north of Le 
Beeuf. Of the three posts, Presqu’ 
Isle was the most formidable. The lat- 
ter and Fort Le Boeuf had been built 
by Monsieur Morin in the summer of 
1753» The Indians for some time 
strenuously objected to the building of 
a fort at the mouth of French creek, 
but the blandishments of the crafty 
Joncaire at length prevailed. On the 
return of the French forces to Canada 
in the fall of 1753, he was allowed to 
remain upon the spot with a few sol- 





* By this treaty, signed February 16, 1763, it 
was stipulated: ‘‘That France shall cede to Great 
Britain, Canada in its utmost extent, with the islands 
of St. John and Cape Breton, and all that part of 
Louisiana which lies on this side of the Mississippi, 
except the town of New Orleans and its territory.” 
—Russell's Modern Europe, Vol. Ul, p. 576 
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diers. Washington, in his .amous visit 
to the northern posts in the winter of 
that year, found him there ensconced in 
the house from which John Frazier, the 
Indian trader, had fled upon the ap- 
proach of Celoron some years before. 
The Indians seem to have eventually 
withdrawn their objections, for in the 
early spring of 1754 the French con- 
structed a small fort upon the coveted 
spot, which they named Fort Machault. 
This fort the English called Venango. 
Still later another military work occu- 
pied the same site, which was named 
Fort Franklin. 

In the month of June, 1763, Ensign 
Christie was in command at Presqu’ 
Isle, Ensign Price at Le Beeuf, and 
Lieutenant Gordon at Venango. The 
garrison at Presqu’ Isle consisted of 
twenty-seven men. Early in the morn- 
ing of June 15, about two hundred 
Indians appeared before the fort. The 
garrison immediately betook themselves 
to the block-house, which was large and 
well adapted to resist an ordinary In- 
dian attack. The savages at once as- 
sailed the building. The assault was 
fierce and persistent, and carried on 
with more than usual skill, as the sav- 
ages seem to have been directed by a 
soldier who had been made prisoner 
early in the French and Indian war, 
“and had since lived among the sav- 
ages, and now espoused their cause, 















































fighting with them against his own 
countrymen.”* Ensign Christie re- 
sisted bravely the assaults of the Indians. 
The blockhouse was repeatedly set on 
fire, but as often the flames were extin- 
guished. The savages now approached 
the blockhouse by a trench which they 
dug, and prepared to undermine and 
blow up the building. Christie saw that 
all hope of further successful resistance 
was vain, and he agreed to terms of 
capitulation on the morning of the 
seventeenth. The Indians promised 
that the garrison should retire unmo- 
lested ; but no sooner were the soldiers 
in their hands, than they began to 
plunder them, “and they had good 
cause to be thankful,” says Parkman, 


“that they were not butchered on the 


spot.” They were detained several 
days at Presqu’ Isle and then taken to 
Detroit. Ensign Christie here had the 
good fortune to escape from the hands 
of his savage captors, and find his way 
into the fort at that place. 

Two of Christie’s men, at the capitu- 
lation, darted into the forest and disap- 
peared. One of them, a Scotch soldier 
named Benjamin Gray, arrived, haggard 
and worn, at Fort Pitt on the twenty- 
sixth of the month. He had been eight 
days on the way. Fortunately for him 
he arrived just in a lull of the tempest 
that had raged around Fort Pitt. The 
savages who had been investing that 
post had gone off to meet a large body 
of their allies who were coming from the 
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west, and thus Gray entered its gates 
unharmed. He reported the attack on 
Fort Presqu’ Isle, and the capitulation ; 
but having heard a woman scream out, 
he said, he suspected that they were 
murdering her, and he had hastened 
away.{ He had no doubt the entire 
garrison had been put to death. What 
their fate really was we have seen above. 

The next morning after the capitu- 
lation of Presqu’ Isle, a band of Indians 
appeared before Fort Le Beeuf. They 
were a part of the force that had at- 
tacked Presqu’ Isle. They at first pro- 
fessed to be friendly, but very soon their 
true character revealed itself. Ensign 
Price’s force consisted of two corporals 
and eleven privates. He rejected all 
the overtures of the savages and repelled 
their onslaught with the greatest courage. 
The attack was continued all day. At 
night the Indians succeeded in setting 
the fort on fire. While they were in 
front, watching the door, shouting and 
leaping about, fancying the garrison 
were perishing in the flames, the latter 
were making their escape quietly from 
the burning building through a window 
on the other side. They then ran for 
the woods, which they reached unper- 
ceived by the exultant savages. Several 
of the men strayed away from their com- 
panions in the darkness; but on the 
same day that Gray arrived at Fort Pitt, . 
Ensign Price with two corporals and 
four private soldiers reached the same 
place. Afterward all the garrison ex- 





* ‘Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ Chap. XIII. 
No one can write upon the history of those times 
without owning an indebtedness to the masterly vol- 
umes of Parkman. 


+See a letter dated Fort Pitt, June 26, 1763. The 
letter is printed in ‘Parkman's Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac,’ Chapter XVIII. This letter also gives the his- 
tory of the attack on Fort Le Boeuf. 
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cept two men returned in safety to their 
friends. 

The fate of Venango had been still 
more tragical. On his way to Fort Pitt, 
Ensign Price had passed Venango and 
found the fort burned to the ground, 
and saw one of the expresses lying dead 
in the road. Not aman had escaped to 
tell the story. Many years afterwards 
an Indian who had been present in- 
formed Sir William Johnson that a large 
body of Senecas had been admitted into 
the fort under the guise of friendship, 
when they fell on the unsuspected garri- 
son, and killed them all except Lieuten- 
ant Gordon. Him they compelled to 
write out a statement of the wrongs 
which they suffered from the white men, 
and afterwards tortured him for several 
nights in succession, until death at 
length came to his release.* Long 
afterwards, ashes and charred wood, 
pieces of melted glass and iron, and 
rusted fragments of firearms, among 
which were mingled broken and decay- 
ing bones, marked the site of this scene 
of Indian treachery and cruelty. 

Farther to the south, a whooping mul- 


* ‘Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ Chapter 
XVIII. 
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titude were holding Fort Pitt in their 
cruel embrace, and anticipating the hour 
when they should glut their savage hate 
in the blood of those behind its shelter- 
ing walls. Fort Ligonier, some fifty- 
five miles east of Fort Pitt, had sus- 
tained several attacks from the Indians, 
the most determined on the twenty-first 
of June, but had made a successful 
resistance. The whole frontier lay ex- 
posed to the inroads of the savages. 
Fire and slaughter marked their tracks 
in every direction. “I have been at 
Fort Cumberland several days,” writes 
one on the twenty-second of June, “but 
the Indians having killed nine people 
and burnt several houses near Fort Bed- 
ford, made me think it prudent to re- 
move from those parts, from which, I 
suppose, near five hundred families have 
run away within this week.’”’ The num- 
ber of killed increased daily. The 
terror-stricken people fled for their lives. 
Happily the march of Bouquet and the 
decisive victory of Bushy run at length 
broke the power of the red men, and 
sent them howling into the wilds west of 
the Allegheny. 


T. J. CHAPMAN. 
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Havinc passed the great cataclysm 
caused by slavery, being able now by 
the broad light of perfected events to 
examine and estimate the influence and 
significance of the first signs of the rise 
and steady progress of the anti-slavery 
cause until its revolution of politics, 
and the industry and civilization of one 
hemisphere of this Republic, historic- 


ally we deem no intervening events of 


the least importance. We have seen 
the awakening of the forces that are 
to overturn existing institutions and 
change the configuration of the Repub- 
lic, and are impatient of everything that 
seeks to withdraw us from their process, 
and the progress of events impelled by 
them. True, from 1840 to 1861 are 
twenty-one long—or short years as we 
estimate them. Short to those who de- 
plore the change—long to those who 
prayed, hoped, fought for its consumma- 
tion. In these years the struggles, the 
politics, the rise and rule of parties, the 
elections and policies of Presidents are 
of no possible importance, save as they 
influence the great thing that was to be. 
In the grand onward march of the 
ages—the centuries—this is very true. 
When we turn our eyes backward to 
earliest historic events, the perspective 
of time is entirely lost. Its sequence 
cannot be apprehended. The great old 


ages seem to march abreast and con- 
front us in a mass. The centuries loom 
on us in groups—as if contemporary. 
We forget that all of them, all time, 
have marched, filtered through the nar- 
row succession of days in grains of sand, 
from the first to the present, that never 
have even two days come at the same 
time. Each has delivered to its successor 
all it had that survived it. In our gaze 
backward whole centuries have sunk 
from our vision, leaving things wide 
apart standing side by side. We may 
not pause to grow sad over the utter 
insignificance of all human labor and 
achievements, which such retrospect and 
reflection might cause. There may be 
nothing read/y great or small in the his- 
tory of individuals or nations. All may 
be essentially of the same size. No 
matter—the events of each day are of 
importance to it, to the busy men who 
toil and perspire under its sun, and we 
cannot afford to permit these twenty- 
one years of our life and time to disap- 
pear from even this slight memoir. 
Great men, on the upper and thinner 
growing crust, beneath which the great 
forces were storing their might, were 
laboring on questions of issues and poli- 
cies which have survived the cataclysm, 
and in some form entered into the great 
campaign of 1884, as into the greater 














camprign of 1840, which must have a 
passiag word—several words, I fear. 

It was the mission of the Federalist 
to construct, invent, create, adopt the 
constitution, elect, organize and set the 
new government on in a healthful, vigor- 
ous, successful career. Had he but the 
capacity, with his prestige, to adopt 
new ideas and work them into govern- 
mental process, he would have remained 
at the helm. None but a man of pro- 
gress can govern a progressive people. 
The Democrat of to-day has shown this 
capacity, and is now ruler. If he gives 
the Republic a better government, on 
substantially the Republican basis, than 
did its inventors, he will remain there 
fora time. The Federalist was unequal 
to the new demands, and disappeared 
as did the later Whig, and for the same 
reason. Mr. Jefferson’s task was to cor- 
rect the tendencies of Federalists, place 
the barque more directly with the Re- 
publican current, and give fuller effect 
to Democratic influences, though to 
claim him as the founder of the pres- 
ent Democratic party is absurd. That 
was more the work of Andrew Jackson. 
No two prominent Americans were ever 
more dissimilar than Jefferson and Jack- 
son. Their only resemblance was— 
they were both demagogues. For the 
rest they contrast. 

Mr. Madison fought the war, and 
though on the whole we were worsted 
in it, we made vast gains by it. 

Andrew Jackson destroyed the na- 
tional bank. Whether that was a good 
or bad thing is still debatable. Which- 
ever it was, the task was wholly his. So 
he introduced the feature of personal 
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government—was the government, pretty 
much. He originated the causes which 
in action overwhelmed his successor. 

To Mr. Van Buren is due the credit 
of separating the government wholly 
from the banks. Mr. Jackson removed 
the national deposits from the national 
bank, and dividing he placed the public 
monies with the state banks. Mr. Van 
Buren invented the independent treas- 
ury—* sub-treasury ” it was called—still 
the method of holding and disbursing 
the revenues. It was one of the potent 
causes of his overthrow, which, added to 
those he inherited, were too strong for 
him. The bank influence was largely 
with the administration while it em- 
ployed the state banks. It was quite 
unanimously against him when he placed 
the public money in the vaults of his 
own treasurer. 

Mr. Seward was defeated by Mr. 
Marcy in 1834. Mr. Seward defeated 
Mr. Marcy in 1838, prophetic of Mr. 
Van Buren’s fortune two years later. 
A Whig national convention assembled 
at Harrisburg, December 4, 1839, to 
nominate for the presidential election 
the ensuing year. General Harrison 
had made a splendid run, “mostly on 
his own hook,” in 1836. Largely it was 
the wish, as well as the expectation, that 
Mr. Clay should be named. Many 
Whigs had been followers of General 
Jackson, and in no event would vote for 
him. They called themselves Conserva- 
tives—the first appearance of that now 
odious term in our political nomencla- 
ture, of whom Senator Tallmage was the 
head. Mugwumps they would be now 
called. Twenty-two states were pres- 














ent by delgates at Harrisburg. Three 
names were placed before them, Mr. 
Clay, General Harrison and General 
Scott, all three natives of Virginia. On 
the first ballot 103 votes were cast for 
Mr. Clay, 94 for Harrison, and 57 for 
Scott. On the last ballot, taken on the 
third day of the ardent but perfectly 
friendly contest, Harrison received 148, 
Clay 90, Scott 16. With Harrison was 
placed John Tyler, also a Virginian. 
Mr. Clay, in advance, gave the most cor- 
dial assurance of whole-hearted support 
of the nominee, be he whom he might. 
He redeemed it in the most effective 
manner. A Whig electoral ticket was 


placed in the field in every state but 
South Carolina, whose legislature cast 


her vote. 

Mr. Van Buren was nominated at Bal- 
timore May 5,1840. One branch of the 
Abolitionists, under the lead of Myron 
Hawley, placed James G. Birney, then 
of Michigan, also in nomination—of 
which more later. 

Generally, the policy and course of 
the whole Jackson party and adminis- 
tration were broadly in issue. There 
had been many frauds, peculations and 
defalcations. There was the Seminole 
war, and the proposed Cuba blood- 
hounds as foreign mercenaries. The de- 
clared issues, formally taken, were upon 
the veto power, which had been exer- 
cised more times by the self-willed Jack- 
son than by all his predecessors. Mr. 
Van Buren, though his supporters were 
in the minority in the twenty-fifth con- 
gress, had not employed it at all. Then 
there was the great issue of the currency, 
which involved banking and the sub- 
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treasury, a protective tariff, internal 
improvements and the public lands. 
Slavery—not even under the head of 
Texas—found no place, nor could the 
Liberty(or third) party force an issue with 
either of the great parties, save under 
the right of petition, an issue wrought out 
by Mr. Adams. This in some sections 
was effectively used, especially on the 
Reserve, by Mr. Wade and Mr. Gid- 
dings, then in the house, against the 
Democrats, who were the offending 
party in this matter, so that incidentally 
the institution directly suffered. 

A notable theme was the famous New 
Jersey “Broad Seal’’ election case, of 
the twenty-fifth congress. The house 
consisted of one hundred and eighteen 
administration men to one hundred and 
nineteen opposition of allsorts. After a 
long contest R. M. T. Hunter, an inde- 
pendent Democrat, was elected speaker. 
Of the six New Jersey claimants of seats 
all brought the same evidence of right, 
under the broad seal of the state. Of 
these, the ex-clerk, who made up the 
list and called the house, on the initial 
day of the congress excluded five, which 
was the final award of the organized 
house. It was during the chaos occa- 
sioned by the contest that Mr. Adams 
early arose, made a motion which the 
clerk refused to entertain, and he put it 
himself, declared it carried—himself be- 
came chairman by common consent of 
the body in its transition from raw units 
to the firm ground of a parliamentary 
house, contemplated by the constitution. 

Unfortunately for both parties—for the 
history of the time, perhaps—some illy- 
advised Democrat ridiculed the person, 









life and habits of General Harrison, a 
man of pure life, exalted character, an 
accomplished civilian, and one of the 
ablest commanders of raw troops of 
our history, though it must be conceded 
that his soldiers were of the finest ma- 
terial in the raw that ever followed an 
intrepid leader. He was said to be a 
weak-minded, garrulous old man, liv- 
ing in a log-cabin, and solacing the 
straitened twilight of life with hard 
cider. The child then unborn rued 
the scurrilous libel. The men of the 
west who had fought under him, whose 
wives and daughters, in their ab- 
sence defended their cabins against 
Indian forays, took it up with a flash. 
They ignited the continent with their 
indignant enthusiasm. Log-cabins, with 
the coon pelt nailed to it, hard cider 
barrels pictured in every fashion and 
color on banner and flag, borne in end- 
less processions, became the emblems 
of the battle, the badges of the party. 
All the poetic and rhyming talent of 
the country became inspired, and poured 
from every quarter a swollen, mingled 
tide of rhymed sarcasm, wit, humor and 
coarse ribald blackguardism upon Mr. 
Van Buren and his supporters. There 
were occasional gleams of wit, real 
humor and touches of poetry. The 
words, set to simple airs, were sung from 
Canada to Mexico, from the Atlantic to 
the remotest march of the westward- 
going immigrant. Literally, the admin- 
istration was sung and stung to death. 
All of these were but the bubbles, the 
foam of the wide, deep ocean, lashed 
by arealstorm. That was a period of ex- 
ceptionally able—of great men, never 
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more than twice equaled, and never sur- 
passed in our annals. All the political 
talent, knowledge and skill of the coun- 
try were called into action and marshaled 
on both sides—not to sing songs, march 
in processions, and on one side guzzle 
hard cider. The whole of that liquid in 
the country, a fixed quantity at the 
most, if put in real requisition, would 
have been exhausted in the first month 
of the campaign. There was an able, 
exhaustive and exhausting discussion, 
not only of the policy, measures and 
conduct of the administration, but of 
the great principles of the government 
itself. It was the first great popular 
discussion of them—never equaled 
since. Whatever may have been the 
direct gain by the labors of the Whig 
orators and writers; who made the on- 
set, and maintained an aggressive war 
from the first to the last, indirectly the 
gain in the education of the people— 
apt pupils as they were—was of incal- 
culable benefit permanently. 

The campaign opened on the Reserve 
in mid-winter, with mass meetings at 
nearly all the county-seats, at which 
popular speeches were made, denuncia- 
tory, hortatory and argumentative— 
the first introduced in that part of the 
state—or anywhere north, among men 
of New England origin, and then first 
and generally called stump speeches.* 


*The term, as the practice, originated in Kentucky, 
where the outdoor orator usually spoke from the top 
of that part of a tree remaining in the earth where 
it grew, after it had been felled with axes. The 
term soon came to mean any and all addresses of a 

litical character, and is now thoroughly An; 
in England as in this country. Stormonth’s dic- 
tionary (Eng.), Webster, Worcester, e# a/.—another 
instance of the almost sole mode of the accession of 
entirely new words to the language~adoption by 
custom from pure slang. 
































































Frank Wade, as we saw, won his 
spurs as a political speaker in the Ohio 
senate that winter. A great state mass 
convention of the Whigs was holden at 
Columbus the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary, at which he was one of the princi- 
pal speakers. Four great Whig state 
mass meetings were early holden in 
Ohio, at which General Harrison was 
present. The first, on the site of Camp 
Meigs, May 4, which continued three 
or four days, commemorative of the 
siege by Tecumseh and Proctor, of May, 
1813. One was also holden at Erie, 
September 10, an anniversary of Perry’s 
sea fight, of the same year, at which 
time and place the Democrats held a 
rival convention.* 

Thomas Corwin was the Whig candi- 
date for governor of Ohio, and accom- 
panied by Thomas Ewing, visited the 
Reserve in May.f 

Mr. Wade took rank in that great can- 





* At the Democratic stand the writer first saw and 
heard James Buchanan and John W. Forney. He 
was very favorably impressed by the first. Forney 
was then a very young man. 

+ That was the year of Corwin’s famous reply to 
“the /ate Mr. Crary” of Michigan, as John Quincy 
Adams called him in the house, a few days later. I 
first heard him at Ravenna, of that May. In the 
Lincoln campaign of 1860, I was one of a party, in- 
cluding Columbus Delano, Benjamin F. Stanton and 
others, who attended Mr. Corwin several days 
through the interior of Ohio; saw and heard a great 
deal of him at the capital, later; was present at the 
supper party, and one of the group of Garfield and 
others listening to his flow of story, when smitten of 
paralysis. I have heard very many of the good 
American speakers of my time; have read nearly 
all the best published of the English and Irish. 
I believe Thomas Corwin at his best, the rarest 
orator who ever spoke the language, and for varied 
excellence in every range, never surpassed by the 
speaker of any tonguge—of any age or time. 
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vass with the best speakers of Ohio, and 
was second to but very few in the thor- 
oughness of his information, and the 
rather rude vigor with which he handled 
the great variety of subjects dealt with, 
in the wide range of topic and mode of 
treatment, characteristic of the great 
contest. 

From the first there were signs unmis- 
takable of the result. The Whigs could 
that year have elected Mr. Clay, Gen- 
eral Scott or almost any candidate. 
There was never in the history of our 
popular politics so much and such wide- 
spread excitement, agitation and popular 
enthusiasm. The conditions and ma- 
terial for its parallel can probably never 
again exist in such proportions. The 
success of the Whigs was almost fatal 
to the party. At each successive presi- 
dential election it attempted to arouse 
the same wide, deep, popular enthusiasm 
by the same devices and methods which 
were the effect, the product, of the agita- 
tion of 1840—the forms, utterance, in 
which that spontaneously expressed 
itself in 1844-48. “We felt good in 
1840,” said a melancholy and disap- 
pointed Whig leader, upon the nomi- 
nation of Taylor, during this last year, 
“and we want to feel good again.” 
Alas! first love is but for once, and the 
very youthful. 

Of the electoral votes, General Harri- 
son received two hundred and thirty- 
four, Van Buren sixty.} 





tMr. Van Buren had a curious personal con- 
nection with the war of 1812-13, on the northern and 
western frontier. He was the special judge-advocate 
appointed from civil life, and prosecuted the unfor- 
tunate General Hull for his failure in the first cam- 
paign, tried by court martial at Albany early in 1814. 












The popular recoil against the suc- 
cessful Whigs for a time overwhelmed 
them. They never did recover. Even 
Corwin was defeated for governor in 
1842, and the party was everywhere 
forced back. True, General Harrison 
died, and Mr. Tyler vetoed their na- 
tional bank bills in all forms. At the 
extra session and later, they made an 
honest effort to redeem all their pledges 
and, save in the instance of the bank en- 
actment, passed all their measures. Had 
General Harrison lived, the result would 
have been the same. No set of men 
could have met and satisfied the popu- 
lar expectation, which was fittingly ex- 
pressed by the popular formula— Two 
dollars a day and roast beef’’—for the 
most ordinary laborer. One should 
fully understand the years of chronic 
depression and rates of wages of that 
time to appreciate the irony of this say- 
ing, invented by the Democrats and 
placed in the mouths of Whig dem- 
agogues, neither few or over scrupulous. 

Inturning to resume the sketchy thread 
of the incipient struggle against domi- 
nant salvery, in which the great contest 





His final address, extemporized by special permis- 
sion of the court, was never reported and published, 
at least it is not found in the official report published 
soon after. Hull was defended in a masterly man- 
ner by Harrison Gray Otis, as will be remembered. 
His summing up, reduced to writing, and read by 
the accused, as the rule was, is a masterly per- 
formance. 

A few months later, Mr. Van Buren was also 
appointed to prosecute General Wilkinson, tried for 
failures on the Niagara frontier. General Dearborn 
was president of both courts. When the special 
judge-advocate presented himself to enter upon his 
duties, he was met by a motion from the accused to 
exclude him, which on a full argument was sustained, 
* Wilkinson’s Memoirs,’ Volume III, page 15. 
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of 1840 is a pure episode, I am tempted 
to say generally that when in. the pro- 
gress of a people or state the time is 
ripe for an advance in mechanics, 
science, politics or art, the thing to 
be done often suggests itself to several 
who then happen to be in the van of the 
required movement, and there are many 
contests as to the real discoverer, mover, 
leader. Were it not for this general 
tendency, which many detect cotem- 
poraneously, the thing itself would not 
gain recognition, and so secure accom- 
plishment. A discovery, however in- 
trinsically valuable, which the men of 
the time cannot appreciate, remains as 
a thing practically hidden. 

Savonarola, whose life and fate are 
the most pathetic of modern history, 
found his age adverse, and he and his 
work perished. Luther was one of 
many, yet the force which bore him on 
spent itself ere what the Protestant world 
deems complete success, was accom- 
plished—the overthrow and extinction 
of the Romish church. Peace! the 
world could not then nor now be gov- 
erned without it. 

To claim the arousing and marshaling 
of the force of the mind and conscience 
of the men of the north against slavery 
as -preéminently the work of one 
man, is a totally unwarranted assump- 
tion. There is a way of writing history, 
lately attempted, which, if accepted 
without protest, would for the time 
seem to accomplish this thing. The 
writers of the biography of the late W. 
L. Garrison rely quite exclusively upon 
his Liberator for authority, and thus sus- 
tained, there really was but one cham- 
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pion of God and freedom in the north. 
Should the sons of the late J. G. Birney 
accept the challenge, work as largely 
and as narrowiy, drawing their author- 
ity from a similar source, they would for 
him make a case every whit as strong. 
Neither work would be accepted finally 
as history, both would be great contri- 
butions to it, of value beyond estima- 
tion. This last work should be at once 
set about. It would have this unequaled 
advantage—-slavery was overthrown by 
political means. Mr. Garrison refused 
their use, opposed with the might of his 
trenchant pen and resounding voice 
their employment, and the men who 
used them. 

Mr. Birney was among the first to see 


that the most effective single thing was 
the employment of political power, 
backed of course by all the moral forces. 


He was of the first to employ it. He 
too, was a candidate for the presidency 
in 1840. 

He was hewn from the mountains, re- 
jected of politicians, to become—I am 
not to anticipate. He was placed in the 
field largely by the clear-seeing Myron 
Hawley, as mentioned, and received 
but seven thousand and fifty-nine votes, 
provoking jibes and sneers from the 
Whigs, derision and sarcasm from Gar- 
rison. They were allies against Birney. 

The Liberty party—third party—was 
to be one of many evidences, itself an 
illustration that a party in the United 
States cannot be made. It was and will 
be mainly recruited from the Whigs, and 
be treated by it accordingly, smiting it 
back in its hour of might. There will 
be individual war by it against leading 
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Whigs, at one with it, save its independ- 
ent organization. 

Frank Wade, it was insisted, must 
leave his party and join it. Mr. Gid- 
dings was denounced, yet he was to 
abandon his organization, while Wade 
still grasped its remains, fossilized in 
his hands. If the Whigs hated it, the 
Garrisonians did the more abundantly, 
and so the wars within a war would go 
on. Men in the struggling grasp of a 
common great enemy will still find time 
to clutch each other’s throats over the 
things of means and leaderships. This 
many cornered war was to gather 
strength and fierceness till everything 
was hidden and lost in the smoke and 
din of the battle-field, no longer a figure 
of speech. 

Much important matter occurring in 
congress must be passed without note. 
Mr. Slade of Vermont, early in the 
thirty-sixth congress, presented his me- 
morials against slavery in the District of 
Columbia, which caused the southern 
representatives, under Mr. Wise, to with- 
draw in a body from the house—the first 
secession. Mr. Giddings entered this 
congress. It was the one during which, 
under the lead of Atherton, inspired by 
Calhoun, slavery secured the adoption 
of the famous twenty-first rule, which 
sent everything touching slavery to the 
tomb of the table without a word. Those 
were the days when the ponderous 
Lewis of Alabama left the house to 
inspect “coffles of slaves” from Mary- 
land, halted in front of the east portico 
for that purpose, and the hall of repre- 
sentatives was the scene of constantly 
recurring disorder, caused by the brutal 











violence of southern members, under 
provocations of Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Giddings. The “ Amistad case,” so 
productive of abolition sentiment, had 
arisen, and other things of the same 
tendency. The new Whig President 
called a special session of the twenty- 
seventh congress, was himself called, 
and left his party to go to pieces, under 
the unexpected exigencies flowing from 
his absence, and its utter inability to 
deal with the new questions, thence to 
be an abiding presence till slavery 
should disappear. The Twenty-seventh 
congress saw the attempt in the house 
to censure Mr. Adams, the Creole case, 
the censure of Mr. Giddings for his 
platform of the rights of slaves on the 
high seas, beyond the reach of slave 
laws, his resignation and triumphant re- 
election, followed by his Pacificus letters. 
The close-of the congress saw the pyb- 
lication of a strong address on the as- 
pects of the slavery contest, from Mr. 
Adams, prepared by Gates, and bearing 
the names of twenty Whig representa- 
tives, including that of J. R. Giddings, 
S. J. Andrews, Slade and Gates. Its 
immediate purpose was to warn against 
the annexation of Texas; its influence 
extended much farther. A hasty treaty 
for that purpose was patched up by Mr. 
Calhoun, who had succeeded Mr. Web- 
ster, Le Gaire and Upshur in the state 
department, and summarily killed by 
Mr. Benton in the senate. Meantime 
Mr. Clay, whose contemptuous treat- 
ment of President Tyler caused much 
of the trouble between that worthy and 
the men who elevated him, brought for- 
ward his propositions of policy, made 
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his retiring speech, resigned and awaited 
in serene security his call to the Presi- 
dency. He had already received Mr. 
Mendenhall’s Quaker petition for the 
emancipation of his slaves, and made 
that insolent reply which, with his letter 
against Texas annexation, made his ca// 
sure. Their united effect on his election 
was another thing. He was placed in 
nomination May 1, 1844, by acclama- 
tion, at Baltimore. 

The Democratic convention assem- 
bled in the same city on the twenty- 
seventh of May. Mr. Van Buren was 
largely the choice of the Democratic 
party. Mr. Cass would be a candidate, 
and was. The Democrats were also 
more largely in favor of the annexation 
of Texas; Mr. Van Buren had written 
a letter against it. The convention 
adopted a former rule, requiring a two- 
thirds vote to nominate. On the first 
ballot, 146 were cast for Mr. Van Buren, 
83 for Cass and 37 scatteringly. Onthe 
eighth, Mr. Van Buren 104, Cass 144 
and J. K. Polk 44; Mr. Polk was unani- 
mously nominated on the ninth with a 
resolution demanding Texas and Oregon 
to 54 degrees and 40 minutes. The con- 
vention dispersed. 

No more conspicuous figure has ever 
appeared in American political history, 
none so grand and really imposing as 
Henry Clay. Lofty, magnanimous, far- 
seeing, intensely American, creative, 
chivalrous, of unsulied fame, an elo- 
quence of the rarest excellence and 
power; none ever before or since, 
secured the love and devotion of so 
many men, and men of diverse opinions, 
habits, and pursuits. No American 
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statesman, has yet connected his name 
with so many and such important meas- 
ures, due only to causes arising in the 
scope of the ordinary political necessities 
of a progressive people. He in his youth 
was an Emancipationist. He came too 
early to have his fine impulses lit and 
fanned to flame by the later arising spirit 
which inspired the great upheaval. 

The admirers of an exceptionally bril- 
liant politician of our day are fond of 
running, parallels between him and Henry 
Clay. They can be exhibited on the 
same canvas by contrasts only; one, 
perhaps, will live, the other find a place 
with the passed away. 

The contest of 1844 was next the 
preceding, the most sharply contested 
of the national canvasses to that time, 
its consequences infinitely more import- 
ant than of that. Incidentally, great 
but unintended help was given to the 
anti-slavery cause in the thorough dis- 
cussion of the Texas issue. It would be 
curious to note how Whig blows against 
that helped todemolish the Whig party. 

No man in Ohio was more zealous 
and effective than Frank Wade in the 
advocacy of Mr. Clay’s election. He 
was quite the first man in public life of 
his state, as will be remembered, to 
take ground against Texas annexation 
in the Ohio senate. He gave quite 
his entire time and strength to the 
canvass. None were more sorely dis- 
appointed by the result. Never was 
there such widespread heart-break oc- 
casioned by the result of a presidential 
election as that of 1844.* Of the 


. *The author, an ardent young Whig of twenty-seven, 
was more depressed at the result than by the death of his 
hero, General Harrison. 
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popular vote Polk received 1,337,243; 
Clay, 1,299,068. 

Another power is now to be taken ac- 
count of. At this same election James 
G. Birney received 62,300. These de- 
feated Mr. Clay and made our subse- 
quent history possible. 

Nothing is more profitless than spec- 
ulation of what might have been, if the 
actual were not. Seemingly, the elec- 
tion of Mr. Clay would have postponed 
the crisis of 1861 to the next century. 
It came none too soon—is over. Let 
us be comforted. 

Great events crowded each other un- 
der the influence of the Democratic 
success. The Texas ten million bill 
bought its way through congress. 
President Tyler approved it, and Texas 
was annexed. Among Mr. Polk’s first 
acts was to dispatch General Taylor 
across the old Spanish Texas into 
Mexico, stopping only at the Rio 
Grande, which the Mexicans crossed, 
and fought the first battles of that fate- 
ful war—with discussions in congress of 
the Wilmot proviso, ultimate annexa- 
tion, which brought in California, gold, 
and the exclusion of slavery from it. 
Preceding these was the adjustment of 
our Oregon boundary with England. 
Fiercely the Democrats clamored for 
the whole. Mr. Adams and Mr. Gid- 
dings frightened them out of it with a 
threat of war with Great Britain, in 
which, as Mr. Adams claimed, a general 
at the head of an army could liberate 
all the slaves, as a military measure, 
while Giddings appalled them with pic- 
tures of slave insurrections in the pres- 
ence of the British forces. No time 











was spared. Mr. Polk made haste to 
conclude a treaty, by which the Democ- 
racy shrunk to the forty-ninth parallel. 

At the Whig convention of 1848, 
General Taylor was nominated for the 
presidency over Clay, Webster and 
Scott—a signal for the first large seces- 
sion from the Whig party in various 
sections of the north. 

In Ohio a young Whig lawyer of the 
Giddings-Wade school called a conven- 
tion over his own name, at Chardon, of 
those opposed to the Whig nomination. 
The result was such that similar con- 
ventions followed in each of the Reserve 
counties, and the party in Ohio ceased 
to he potential. 

Mr. Cass was nominated by the Dem- 
ocratic convention of May 22, at Balti- 
more. The Wilmot Proviso delegation 
of New York bolted. This gave the 
Van Burens an opportunity to avenge 
on Cass their wrongs of 1844. Under 
the name of “Barn Burners,” derived 
from the Patroon war of their state, they 
united with the Free-soil party of that 
year, and placed the elder Van Buren 
in nomination for the presidency also. 
What a campaign was that! Mr. Sew- 
ard and John Van Buren—Prince John 
—were both on the Reserve. Of the 
popular vote General Taylor received 
1,360,163, Cass 1,220,544, and the Free- 
soil candidate 291,262.* 

Ohio was left without a dominant 
majority in the legislature, and her cap- 
ital given over to misrule for a time. 
Mr. Giddings became a Free-soil leader. 
His course cost him a Seat in the senate. 





* The author voted for—he does not care to name 
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A coalition of Free-soilers and Demo- 
crats placed Salmon P. Chase in the 
senate, and launched him on a great 
national career. Opportunity always 
comes to such men. Perhaps Mr. Gid- 
dings’ place was really in the house. 
Mr. Wade, as will be remembered, 
was elected judge in 1847, which with- 
drew him from participation in the many 


angled contest of 1848, though he was 


known to adhere persistently, obsti- 
nately, to the Whig party, to the grief 
of many admiring friends, who but half 
knew him. It may be a problem 
whether those who withdrew from it could 
not as well have served the paramount 
cause by remaining init. Certainly in 
the case of Mr. Wade, it left him ina 
position where the men who refused to 
vote for Mr. Giddings for the senate, 
gladly conferred their united suffrage 
on him. 

He doubtless chaffed under the deco- 
rous restraints of his judicial position, 
which held him from the political trib- 
une—restraints which he regarded as 
suspended, by one great event, in the 
history I am so imperfectly outlining. 
The winter of 1849-50 was memorable in 

+ He had richly earned the promotion, if such it 
is. He was the unanimous nominee of the Free- 
soil organization, consisting of eleven. The Whigs, 
with the persistent stupidity which preceded the 
death they merited, refused to aid his election- 
This enabled and justified Mr. Townsend to en- 
ter into an arrangement by which the Democrats 
aided in the election of Mr. Chase. The position 
of the author has not the slightest historical import- 
ance. He voted for Mr. Giddings till the Whigs dem- 
onstrated their inequality to their opportunity, when 
he notified his Free-soil associates that if Mr. Chase 
failed on the pending ballot, he should vote for him 
at the next. Mr, Chase was elected on that pending 
ballot. 























congress, as that of Mr. Clay’s omnibus 
bill—the sum of his great compromises, 
where as usual the concessions seemed 
to us all on one side. It was a session 
of great debates in the senate, between 
Mr. Clay and Colonel Benton, whose 
great difference was mainly, whether the 
republic should be given up to one huge 
monster, with one maw and many 
mouths, or several, equally voracious, 
smaller, with each its own maw. Mr. 
Benton prevailed. That, too, was the 
season of the fall of Mr. Webster—for 
fall it was. 

The passage of the fugitive slave act 
found Judge Wade holding court at Ra- 
venna. All men heard it with equal 
detestation and horror. A public meet- 
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ing was called at the court house. On 
being approached, he expressed his en- 
tire willingness to address it. Timid 
friends would dissuade him. He brushed 
them by and delivered a powerful phil- 
lipic against it. That this was not out 
of place nor out of character is appa- 
rent when it is remembered that, within 
less than a year, his judicial career and 
character received the thoughtful con- 
sideration and approval of the ablest 
and best men of the bar, already quoted. 
Now, after this long retrospect and these 
many pages, the time is at hand when 
the senator will take his place. We will 


certainly attend him to Washington. 


A. G. RIpDLe. 
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AN EVOLUTION IN MECHANISM: THE GROWTH OF THE BUCKEYE 
MOWER AND REAPER. 


SHEFFIELD, Birmingham, Essen, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland all have their 
places of honor in the world of mech- 
anism, yet their greatness and usefulness 
are not alone to be recognized in an 
enumeration of the manufacturing cen- 
tres of the world. There are great 
factors to be found elsewhere when we 
commence to solve this earth-wide 
question of genius at work through the 
hands of toil. The little city of Akron, 
for illustration, has a fame far beyond 
many places much larger than itself, for 
the simple reason that it has reached 
forth into all the corners of the land, and 


f 


made itself felt. It has become the for- 


tunate point from which the lines of a 


great industry diverge, and all the coun- , 


try pays tribute to its immense manu- 


facturing establishments filled with whir- . 


ring machinery, smiting hammers, and 
busy men. 

The evolution of the Buckeye mower 
and reaper, from the earliest and most 
crude attempts to the finished and well- 
nigh perfect machine of to-day, is a story 
that has never been told, and that never 
can be told in all its interesting details; 
for who can go into the inner life of a 
great inventor, or the intricacies of de- 
velopment and growth by which a great 
invention is brought forth? Who shall 
say at what hour on the dial was marked 
the birth of the idea that brought light 
into the world and made labor less 





severe to toiling men? I imagine that 
such things came by growth rather than 
inspiration, and that the great inventor 
is rather one who toils, and hopes, and 
plans onward to a desired result, than a 
dreamer into whose mind a ray of light 
falls suddenly from some high source. 

The full story may not be told; and 
yet enough ‘can be gathered up and 
placed on. record to suggest the larger 
history still unwritten, and:as all history 
is but the recording of individual effort, 
so the best method of tracing this great 
line will. be to follow it through the 
labors and triumphs of one who made 
the Buckeye what it is, and who stands 
in the foremost rank of the inventors of 
the world. I-refer to Lewis Miller, of 
Akron. 

’ While Mr. Miller is, in every meaning 
of the word, a self-made man, he comes 
of a good stock and from an ancestry 
in which moral worth and pure habits of 
life were predominant characteristics. 
His father, John Miller, was an industri- 
ous and respectable man, a cabinet- 
maker and house-builder by trade, and 
latterly a farmer by occupation. He 
came orignally from Maryland, remov- 
ing to the west in 1812. He was a promi- 
nent figure in local affairs in his chosen 
home, and of the most sterling integrity. 
His wife supplemented his good qualities 
by a high Christian character, and it was 
in.a healthful home atmosphere that 
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their children were reared. Lewis was 
the youngest of three sons, and was born 
in Greentown, Lake township, Stark 
county, Ohio, on August 24, 1829. His 
boyhood was spent on the home-farm, 
and in the common country schools of 
the day. He was an apt and ready 
student, and made such good use of the 
opportunities open to him that at the 
age of sixteen he was engaged as an as- 
sistant teacher, and at seventeen had 
charge of a school in his own right. In 
1846 he learned the plastering trade, 
and was engaged in this line for five 
years, attending academies in Illinois 
during the winter seasons, and teaching 
two terms in Stark county. He had 
meanwhile located in Plainfield, near 


Chicago. In 1851 he returned to Green- 
town, where he taught a part of the win- 
ter and then took a step that has had so 
great an effect not only on his own life, 
but on the history of American mechan- 


ism as well. He connected himself as 
a partner with the manufacturing firm 
of Ball, Aultman & Company, then lo- 
cated in Greentown, and afterwards re- 
moved to Canton. He commenced the 
new business at the very foundation, 
going into the shop and learning the 
machinist’s trade, receiving but fifty cents 
per day while learning. His patience, 
energy and determination, aided by his 
wonderful mechanical faculty, led him 
by rapid strides forward in his new line 
of labor, and he soon became one of the 
most expert menintheshop. In the fall 
of 1851 the firm decided to seek an en- 
larged and more convenient field, and 
accordingly removed to Canton, the 
county-seat of Stark county. The cap- 
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ital of the concern was but six thousand 
dollars, and there were six partners, as 
follows: E. Ball, Corneleus Aultman, 
David Fouser, Lewis Miller, George 
Cook and Jacob Miller. They first man- 
ufactured threshing machines, stoves, 
plows, reapers of the Obed Hussey plan, 
and also did repairing and general ma- 
chine shop work. In the making of 
reapers they at that time had no com- 
petition, except in one shop located on 
the Ohio river. Mr. Miller’s earliest 
mechanical efforts were put forth on the 
Hussey reaper, and he had hardly laid 
eye or hand upon it before he began to 
figure out better methods by which the 
required work could be done than those 
employed in that remarkable and yet 
crude and cumbersome machine; and 
from that day to this he has gone on 
from year to year reducing still farther 
the problem on which he was so early 
engaged. 

Mr. Miller’s remarkable aptitude for 
the machinist’s trade manifested itself 
so plainly that he was in a short time 
made superintendent of the works. This 
gave him a field somewhat proportioned 
to the qualities of his mind and his me- 
chanical genius. It was while in this 


position he invented the world-renowned 


Buckeye mower and reaper, known in 
the market as the deuble-hinged float- 
ing-bar, a distinctive feature from which 
all two-wheeled floating-bar machines 
are patterned. To this he added other 
important inventions, which are set 
down in their proper place herein. As 
a result of these wonderful additions 
that he had brought to the business in 
which he had been for so short a time 
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engaged, and of the growth of the de- 
mand for their product, it was found 
necessary to greatly increase their works. 
It was decided to erect the new plant in 
Akron, and as a preliminary to that step 
the firm of Aultman, Miller & Company 
came into being. The new branch was 
established in 1863, and in 1864 Mr. 
Miller removed to Akron, which city has 
since been his home. He took charge 
of the works from the first, and they 
have been under his direction and con- 
trol from that day to this. His life in 
these years has been a busy one. As 
has been said : 

In this position he has lived to see the once insig- 
nificant shop expanded into wider halls, wherein 


is executed a business which, of its kind, is one 
of the most extensive in the country—which grand 


success is due, no doubt, to each partner giving 
all his time and attention to active work, wearing, 
so to speak, when the business was first commenced 
at Canton, the work apron himself, instead of hiring 
other men to'do it. 


The great results that have been pro- 
duced have come only through hard 
toil, close application, and the power 
within the company of furnishing some- 
thing of which the world had need. No 
dividends were declared until 1866. On 
May 5, 1855, while the great establish- 
ment at Canton was filled with machines 
ready for the market, it was burned to 
the ground, which left the company 
with a deficit of fifty thousand dollars; 
there was an insurance of only seven 
thousand dollars. But they went to 
work with renewed zeal, and even a loss 
of that kind could not daunt the courage 
nor dishearten the faith of the men who 
were in charge. 

Ihave thus given a brief outline of 
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Mr. Miller's life and works in order to 
show the success that has been given 
him, and also to the great company of 
which he is a part. But the story would 
be by no means complete without more 
than that. A review of his work in 
detail, and of the growth of the mower 
and reaper from the earliest days, is 
pertinent, and in fact, demanded here. 
There is no need of saying that as an 
inventor, Lewis Miller stands in the 
foreground. He commenced to improve 
reaping machines when yet a very young 
man. His father was a skillful me- 
chanic, and retained his shops even 
while carrying on the farm, always 
taking a great interest in improving 
farm machinery, and ever among the 
first to place on his farm the most ad- 
vanced implements of the day. He 
was the first one in his neighborhood 
to introduce the threshing machine and 
the reaper as well, which machinery 
was worked by his oldest sons. When 
Lewis was but fifteen or sixteen years 
of age he assisted his brothers in this 
work, going about the country thresh- 
ing grain, and thus becoming very early 
interested in farm machinery. He saw 
the first reaping machine in 1848, and 
one year later operated it for the first 
time. With his inventive bent of mind, 
it is therefore but natural that he 
associated himself with Messrs. Ball 
& Aultman, manufacturers of general 
farm implements, before he was twenty- 
one years of age, and that he soon had 
special interest in improving reaping 
machines. 

He was fortunate in his first expe- 
rience with reaping machines, in operat: 
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ing the Obed Hussey reaper, which was 
the early forerunner of all the modern 
machines, as will hereafter be shown. 
The manufacture of this machine under 
a royalty became the leading business 
of the factory as early as 1852 and 
1853. Attempts were made to so im- 
prove the Hussey reaper, that it might 
answer for both grain and grass, but 
insurmountable difficulties made them 
but a slight success for more than reap- 
ing grain. It was found that in order 


to make a mowing machine, special 
modifications were required and the 
company at a meeting held in 1852, 
appointed Messrs. Ball, Aultman and 
the subject of this sketch as a committee 
to take into special consideration a 
machine that should be better adapted 


for mowing. The famous Ketchum 
machine had made some notoriety, an 
effort had been made by the company 
to build said machine by paying a roy- 
alty, which feature failed. During the 
season a machine was constructed 
especially adapted for mowing. It was 
certainly in all its parts a unique and 
ingenious machine; the first one con- 
structed was probably the lightest mower 
ever made, its weight being less than 
four hundred pounds. It was in the 
construction of this machine, which 
was largely under the especial charge 
of Mr. Miller, that the thought of hing- 
ing the cutter or “finger” bar was 
awakened, and a hinge suggested under 
certain contingencies that might arise 
in the practical operation of this ma- 
chine. The whole thing was not unlike 
the drag-bar machine, afterwards de- 
veloped and known as “the E. Ball 
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invention.” To Mr. Miller must be 
given the credit of having conceived 
the two-wheeled machine of which both 
wheels became drivers, and the “ float- 
ing bar.” In the continuance of this 
committee, two machines were con- 
structed, in one of which Mr. E. Ball 
became known as the inventor, and the 
other one for which patents were 
granted to Messrs. Aultman and Miller. 
The latter, however, was almost the sole 
projector and inventor, but by reason 
of his consulting with Mr. Aultman, 
they became joint applicants for the 
patent. This is the invention that so 
revolutionized all attempts to produce 
a mowing machine. It was early known 
as the “two-wheeled, flexible-bar ma- 
chine,” but is better known as the 
“Buckeye Mower,” in the building of 
which the Canton and Akron shops have 
grown to their present magnitude. It 
is a most astonishing fact that during 
the progress and wonderful efforts of 
thirty years to improve farm machinery, 
the Buckeye, while having gone through 
a series of modifications by which it 
was made a more unique and lighter 
machine, has never changed its princi- 
ples of construction; a number of the 
parts that were placed upon the first 
mowing machine, will now take their 
place in the modified and neater Buck- 
eye of to-day. All attempts of other 
machine builders and inventors have 
only made the principles of the Buck- 
eye more prominent. 

In order to get a more intelligent 
understanding of what these machines, 
that have impressed ‘themselves on 
our country’s progress and civiliza- 
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tion, in reality were, it will be necessary 
to give a more detailed description than 
is contained in the above. First, the 
machine had a side-projecting finger-bar 
and the improvement was to make a 
side-projecting finger-bar that would 
float, or rise and fall at either end, inde- 
pendent of the gearing that drove the 
knife. Its gearing was arranged between 
the two drive-wheels, and the ratchets 
placed upon the drive wheel axle, 
thus taking off from the drive wheels 
all gearmg further than the pawl and 
ratchet. The first machine ever made 
was constructed to fold its bar in an 
upright position against the frame work 
of the “ truck,” and was thus carried for 
transportation. This was the first at- 


tempt to fold or narrow up the machine 
for that purpose. It was soon afterward 
built so as to fold its finger-bar entirely 
over the frame and lie horizontally 
across the tongue for more perfect and 


safe carrying. It was constructed with 
levers to balance the weight of the fin- 
ger-bar, and also for the purpose of 
raising or elevating the entire bar from 
the ground for passing obstructions. 
During the lifetime of the patents for 
the projecting and folding finger-bar, 
all manufactures of mowing machines 
paid tribute. Before these machines 
could be successfully placed upon the 
market, however, improvements had to 
be made in the cutting apparatus. 
While Obed Hussey was the inventor 
and is entitled to the first honors for 
making a cutting apparatus, which is 
found on all reaping and mowing ma- 
chines of the present day, said cutting 
apparatus was not a success as a mower 
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until after certain improvements were 
made by the inventors of the Buckeye. 
Obed Hussey did invent the open cap 
and the cross-bar, coming flush with 
the angle of the “scallop” under the 
cutier; it was not until the cap was 
made short and the cross-bar under the 
knife was brought forward of the angle 
that the cutters would really clear them- 
selves and allow a continuous action 
without clogging. After many experi- 
ments with various finger-bars, which 
were entirely under the management of 
Mr. Miller, the finger-bar with a cap 
that did not even reach to the angle of 
the knife and a cross-bar under the 
knife considerably forward of the angle, 
was produced. This proved a success; 
the position of the under cross-guard 
or bar and the short cap have not un- 
dergone any modifications in their con- 
struction since 1856, at which time Mr. 
Miller made this improved bar. Many 
attempts have been made at other cut- 
ting devices, which for a day or two, or 
perhaps for a season or so, seemed to 
lead, but these particular features of 
a mowing machine bar have not been 
modified. The machine which was 
exhibited, and which was so thoroughly 
tested, at the great national trial at 
Syracuse, New York, in 1857, embodied 
all the features that are found in the 
modern machine. 

Some writer has well said that there 
are three distinct lines through which 
success mustcome. First, an inventor ; 
there must be an invention which has in 
it merit. Second, there must be skill 
which will develop said invention, and 
it may here be said that the skill re- 





quired to perfect an invention so as to 
make it practical is only second to the 
invention itself, and in fact many times 
outstrips the mere conception. Third, 
in financial support. Invention and 
skill cannot be a success without the 
last named adjunct. The financial sup- 
port is generally forthcoming, but infe- 
rior skill very often frustrates or uses up 
financial support and the invention fails. 
To Mr. Miller must be given credit for 
not only having ability as an inventor, 
but also for having the skill to so guide 
and direct the developing of his inven- 
tions as to result in great success. His 
aptitude is well shown in the fact that 
after three years special trial as a ma- 
chinist, he was given full charge of the 


mechanical part of the works, and has 
continuously held that position from 
that day to this. 

Besides his original invention, Mr. 
Miller has ever been in the lead, in pro- 
ducing and developing other features of 


this branch of farm machinery. He in- 
vented that part of the Buckeye machine 
which gave it great prominence as a 
reaper in distinction from a mower, and 
to him must be given the credit for hav- 
ing developed and introduced what was 
long known as the combined reaper and 
mower. The well known “table rake” 
was also his invention. The automatic 
delivery of this machine was unlike any 
other in the manner of delivering grain 
by first moving the grain outward to- 
ward the grain side of the platform, then 
in a circular course around the platform 
and delivering it in a compact bundle 
upon the ground. This was entirely 
new, and never before attempted by any 
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inventor. This method of cutting grain 
would soon have displaced all others 
had not the self-binders removed the 
need for an automatic rake for discharg- 
ing the grain upon the ground before its 
being tied. The combined reapers and 
mowers were the only machines built 
for a number of years; self-binding 
reapers also received the early attention 
of Mr. Miller, and he again took a very 
high rank in introducing this class of 
machines. Being fortunate in obtain- 
ing the privilege of using the Gordon 
patents, he at once set himself to im- 
proving these inventions and those who 
have seen the operation of the unique 
wire binder, as finally invented and con- 
structed by Mr. Miller, will recognize 
in it one of the most ingenious and per- 
fect farm machines ever made. Cord 
displacing wire, soon made useless what 
appeared to be so valuable an invention. 
The twine-binders are now so perfect 
that all factories are compelled to build 
this class of machines. The last great 
thing that seems to remain, is to pro- 
duce a simplified machine in compact 
and practical form; a machine that 
shall be practical, simple and light; 
that will compare with the very simple 
and effective mower like that invented 
by Mr. Miller. To this all eyes have 
been turned; and the attempts already 
made in that direction by inventive 
genius and skill have been without num- 
ber. 

Great honor must also be given Lewis 
Miller for having produced a machine of 
unique and novel design, that has led 
all other manufacturers by several years. 
Little doubt is left but that the peculiar 
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binding machine which Mr. Miller has 
invented, and that is now being succes- 
fully put into the market, will be as en- 
during as his famous mower. There is 
hardly a feature about this machine 
which is not the invention of Mr. Miller, 
and what has given the Appleby binder 
such perfection in action is due more 
to Lewis Miller than is at present known. 
Any one examining the papers at Wash- 
ington will there see a specification and 
drawing of what is the very foundation 
upon which the Appleby binder is con- 
structed, and that is the tubular rigid 
frame in which and to which are secured 
both the needle and the binder appara- 
tus. Mr. Miller has also produced a 
knotter which, for simplicity and effec- 
tive tying, will stand in the foreground. 
The peculiar construction of the plat- 
form and binder making but one frame- 
work necessary, is another element of 
this improved machine. The gearing 
with all its parts being most direct and 
without duplicates make the machine, 
as required, most compact and simple 
in construction, and with its simplicity 
of construction it has not lost the practi- 
cal delivery, tying and discharging of 
the bundle. 

In order to show the real standing or 
position as an inventor that should be 
awarded Lewis Miller, it will be neces- 
sary to first show what really constitutes 
merited honor. Thoseinventions which 
become of such importance that the in- 
struments which are finally adopted by 
the public and the world, and but for 
such inventions could not exist, are the 
kinds of invention which should receive 
the greatest honor. One that merely 
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makes an improvement or modification 
which answers for the time being, and 
which afterward drops out and the 
world loses its need, cannot be said to 
stand alongside of those which forever 
afterward become a part of the perfect 
machine. It will therefore be proper 
in this article to give what is really his- 
tory of the line of the development of 
this class of farm implements. 

These implements, as finally developed 
and now in use, can be classified as fol- 
lows: First, a reaper to reap grain ; 
second, a mower to cut grass; third, a 
binder that will automatically bind the 
grain into bundles ready for handling. 
Around these three ideas cluster the 
thousand or more patents granted to 
various inventors, as found in the patent 
office, and the many interests which 
mark an era in farm machinery. The 
reaping machine is not so modern an 
invention as it was at one time by many 
supposed to be. To the Gauls, accord- 
ing to Pliny, in the year 23, A. D., must 
be given the credit of first cutting grain 
by other than manual force. They 
hitched a horse or an ox to a rude ma- 
chine, and by that power cut their 
grain. That was near two thousand 
years ago. The same machine, in a 
modified form, as that invented by the 
Gauls, is still in use in Australia. Like 
the sickle, it cuts the grain by the mere 
motion of the machine as pushed by 
the animal, stripping the head off or 
cutting the stalk. No other invention 
in this line was made for many years, 
and not until about 1800 does there 
seem to have been any effort in this 
direction. Toward the close of the 
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last century, and in the early days of 
the present one, efforts were made to 
improve this ancient machine and at- 
tempts were made to make an automatic 
cutter that should, by increased motion 
from the power given by the horses or 
oxen, cut the grain; and it is curious 
to notice the many devices that were 
resorted to in that early day to make 
an automatic cutting apparatus. Knives 
two feet long put in revolving cylinders, 
knives several feet in length made sta- 
tionary, against which a shear action 
was obtained from another set of 
knives, at various times were attempted. 
All the early machines were made with 
the bar in front of the team, like the 
header still in use. To make a side 
cut, in which the team went in advance 
of the cutting apparatus, placed at the 
side as in the modern machine, was 
the next step, and was taken by Mr. 
Gladstone of England, in 1806. The 
new plan gained considerable notoriety. 
The next step was the vibrating cutter 
which was invented by Ogle in 1822. 
The next was to have a reel, which was 
invented by Bell in 1826, and was an 
invention which gave us what is still 
the modern reel. This machine was 
not unlike the present machines known 
as “harvesters.”” This Bell machine, 
like the headers, moved in advance of 
the team, but had in it the canvas belt 
to carry the grain to the side, and, as 
above stated, had the modern reel. It 
delivered the grain upon the ground in 
a continuous swath. However, quite a 
number of inventions, up to this date, 
were made by various parties. The 
real steps of the advance can be seen 
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in these four: First, a machine for 
cutting grain, drawn or rather pushed 
by horses or oxen; second, a machine 
in which the team could move on the 
side and in advance of the machinery; 
third, the vibrating cutter; and fourth, 
a machine with a reel, vibrating cutter, 
and canvas carrier for delivering the 
grain on the ground by the action of 
the machine. This last named machine 
was for several years manufactured to 
some extent and placed on the market. 
One of them is reported to have come 
to America, and whether McCormick 
and Hussey saw it or not, the writer of 
this article is not advised. Certain it 
is that all the main features of the 
modern machine can be traced in these 
four steps. 

For some reason no machine came 
into general and practical use prior to 
1830. It was left for Americans to 
make the practical mower and reaper 
of the world, as it was given them to 
invent the sewing machine, the electric 
telegraph, and the telephone. To Obed 
Hussey great honor is without doubt 
due. He was a practical inventor, and 
produced a machine that was the fore- 
runner of all reaping machines brought 
forth. There are now none in use 
without a vibrating “scolloped” knife 
and an open-cap “finger;” and to him, 
during the lifetime of his patents, all 
manufacturers paid tribute in the shape 
of a royalty. He was also the first to 
produce a machine on which a man 
could ride to deliver the bundle, and 
also the first to produce one from which 
the grain was delivered in bundle form 
at intervals, in quantities to form a 
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suitable bundle for binding. Hussey’s 
inventions began to be developed as 
early as 1830, and he made public exhi- 
bitions with practical machines as early 
as 1832. Others may have produced 
machines, but no trace of such inven- 
tions can be seen in the modern imple- 
ment. To the Manns of Indiana, 
Jacob and Henry, must be credited the 
first machines which gathered the grain, 
carried it over the driving wheel into a 
receptacle, and from said receptacle 
dropped it on the ground. These ma- 
chines were not unlike the present har- 
vester except that instead of tying, while 
thus gathered in this receptacle, the 
grain was dumped on the ground, and 
afterward bound by hand. These in- 
ventions dated back to 1849. This 
gives the steps of the modern machines 
in their origin so far as reapers are con- 
cerned. | 

The mowing feature being entirely 
distinct, and needing an apparatus dif- 
ferent from that required for reaping, it 
becomes necessary to treat it by itself. 
Mr. Hussey, in his inventions, began 
early to develop an apparatus which 
should mow grass, and to him, no doubt, 
is due the credit of having made the 
modern finger-bar to project on the 
side, there being no obstruction other 
than the projecting bar, over which the 
grass, as it was cut, could fall directly 
upon the ground, in scattered form. 
His machines, however, in consequence 
of not having a cutting apparatus suffi- 
ciently perfect, were of slight success 
as mowers, although of great success 
as reapers. It must be understood that 
the principle of a cutting apparatus, as 
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invented by Obed Hussey, became the 
principle upon which are based all the 
cutting apparatuses, both for cutting 
grass and grain. Thus to Hussey is due 
double credit for inventing an appara- 
tus for cutting both grain and grass; 
also credit is due him for inventing the 
machine with side projecting finger-bar, 
the horses in front and upon which ma- 
chine a man could ride; a machine 
having a platform on which the grain 
was gathered as it was cut, and from 
which, at intervals, it was discharged 
in quantities suitable for bundles; for 
projecting a mower bar to the side with- 
out any obstructions so that the grass, 
as it was cut, would fall over the bar 
upon the ground in a scattered form, 
all of which features are still in the 
modern machines, both as reapers and 
as mowers. 

Probably to William Ketchum must 
be given the credit for having produced 
a mowing machine that was lasting in 
its results. This machine was so con- 
structed that while the finger-bar with 
its cutting apparatus was projected to 
the side like that of Hussey’s, it had 
its gearing elevated and protected from 
becoming wrapped by the cut or stand- 
ing grass, only the bar being placed 
close to the ground. In this machine, 
Ketchum used the “scalloped”’ knife, 
and the closed finger with an open 
hole in the knife to clear the guard. 
Ketchum made a great success with his 
machine, and but for the floating bar 
which was soon afterward invented, no 
doubt would have reaped a rich harvest. 
The floating bar and machine with two 
drive wheels, as invented by Mr. Miller, 
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was the next great step in this line of 
invention, and, as stated before, he be- 
gan to develop and improve machinery 
as early as 1851 and 1852. His inven- 
tion, however, takes date about 1853 or 
1854, his patents being granted in 1856. 
In this machine can be traced all the 
modern improvements as now used; 
and with the many inventions and im- 
provements and practical skill displayed 
in its construction, it is not difficult to 
determine the honor that really belongs 
to Mr. Miller. While we have not space 
here to follow all the developments of 
the self-binding machines, it will be 
sufficient to say that the inventions of 
Mr. Miller in this direction will yet 
show that he is to be no less honored 
than for the development of the mower 
and reaper proper. The four steps 
prior to the early practical machine as 
stated above, and the three very impor- 
tant steps which produced a practical 
mower, namely, the projecting bar as 
invented by Obed Hussey, the elevated 
gearing and projecting bar as invented 
by Wm. F. Ketchum, and the elevated 
gearing on a “cart” or “truck” with a 
projecting floating finger-bar, as in- 
vented and perfected by Lewis Miller, 
leave but the binder as the last great 
step in the two now perfect farm imple- 
ments, the reaper and the mower. To 
fully trace the inventions for automatic 
grain binding would occupy too much 
space. These inventions, however, be- 
ing so modern and recent that nearly 
every farmer is familiar with their gen- 
eral history, makes its less necessary to 
go into this branch ; but when the his- 
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tory is written, it will be found that Mr. 
Miller played a no less part in the pro- 
duction of that self-binding harvester, 
which shall abide the ages, than he did 
in producing the mower, and that his 
inventions in this direction, while they 
have not yet been so generally adopted, 
very much modify all the machines 
now put on the market. The several 
hundred claims lately granted, and 
those still pending in the patent office, 
amply testify to his genius and industry 
as an inventor. 

In thus awarding honor where honor 
is due, I have not sought to belittle 
others who have contributed to the 
great results that have been produced. 
To McCormick, no doubt, great credit 
should be awarded for such inventions 
as allowed play for his great skill as a 
manufacturer of machines, and to him 
must be also awarded honor for his 
perseverance in the early history of 
reaping machines. When, however, the 
machine is examined, we fail to see any 
traces of his individual inventions. 
This is true of Manny, and many others. 
Special mention should also be made 
of the Marshs of Plano, Illinois, who did 
so much in perfecting what is known as 
the Marsh harvester, which followed 
the Bell and Mann machines in grain 
carriers; and while the Bell machine 
was one of the very earliest, since that 
of the ancient Gauls, that was at all suc- 
cessful, it was really not until 1857 or 
1858 that these forms of machine were 
made a success, and certainly to the 
two Marsh brothers is due great honor ; 
and when the history of self-binding 
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reapers shall come to be written, the 
Marshs, Locke, Appleby and Gordon 
will have a recognized place. 

While Mr. Miller has given the larger 
portion of his time to the great business 
trusts that have been reposed in his 
hands in connection with the Buckeye 
works, he has yet found time to be use- 
ful to the world through other channels. 
He has many other business connec- 
tions, where his capital and energy 
have been of use to the public. He is 
president of the Canton manufactory ; 
president of the Akron Iron company ; 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Weary, Snyder Manufacturing com- 
pany of Akron; a director of the First 
National Bank of Canton; and has at 
various times had interests in other ven- 
tues needless to mention here. He is 
one of the public-spirited men of Akron, 
and has always been foremost in all 
good works. He is a member of the 
board of education and president of that 
body, as he has been for several terms. 
He joined the Methodist church in 1843, 
and has since been one of the most 
generous and progressive members of 
that denomination. He has held all the 
various offices in the church, and 
been a Sunday-school superintendent 
for thirty-four years ; was three times a 
lay delegate to the general conference 
of the church, and has been honored 
from time to time with other positions 
of church trust. In educational matters, 
both through the church and school, he 
has ever taken a deep interest, and has 
been one of the progressive and moving 
spirits in both. As president of the 
Ohio Sunday-school association he gave 


much time and labor to the advance- 
ment of interests that lay ever near to 
his heart. He has been a good friend 
to Mt. Union College, being president 
of its board of trustees. He is alsoa 
trustee of Allegheny college, at Mead- 
ville. In all these lines of labor he has 
been and is the liberal-minded, generous- 
hearted, and progressive man that he 
has shown himself to be in the more 
material things of life. He believes in 
letting light into the world, in broad- 
ening not only the minds of men but 
the limits of their view. He does not 
believe that the way to meet the religious 
enquiry of to-day is to hedge the church 
in by the walls of partisanship, but that 
all denominations should work together 
and show the questioners and the 
doubters that the Christian religion and 
modern development fit into each other 
and work together for the good of man, 
the upbuilding of the kingdom on earth, 
and the glory of God. There is no 
narrowness in his mind. He wants to 
see man made better and happier, and 
as one of the means to this end desires 
that education and culture shall be 
made a part of the life of each—of the 
workman and the serving woman, even 
as it touches the life of those more 
favored in the way of the world. 

These ideas, working their way to- 
wards a practical expression, and gain- 
ing new meaning and power the more 
and more he saw of the world and its 
needs, crystalized at last in the mind of 
Lewis Miller—and Chautauqua was the 
result. 

The history of that wise and wonderful 
movement cannot be written here. I 
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can only touch upon it enough to show 
how Lewis Miller came to evolve it out 
of his long reflections and the high mis- 
sionary zeal withinhim. The work and 
its many influences have become world- 
wide. He has been the drive-wheel of 
power that set them into motion, and 
they will be the grandest monuments 
that can remain in memory of his name 
after he shall have passed into the world 
to come. 

Chautauqua grew primarily from these 
ideas: The need of a quick education 
for those who follow mechanical arts ; 
the necessity of finding some platform 
on which all the churches could meet 
to face and combat the irreligious and 
infidel tendencies of the age; dnd for 
an enlarged recognition of the Word. 
In illustration of the idea Mr. Miller 
himself had in the commencement of 
the work, I will borrow the following 
from the introduction he has written to 
Dr. J. H. Vincent’s forthcoming history 
of Chautauqua: 

What more appropriate than to find some beauti- 
ful plateau of nature's own building for its rostrum ; 
with the sky first flushed for its ceiling ; the conti- 
nent for its floor; the camp-meeting spirit of prayer 
and praise for its rostrum exercises; the church- 
school for thought and development. . . The 
original intention was to make Chautauqua an inter- 
national center. A place where the highest officials 
in all spheres in life, should come to give the Book 
that recognition which would magnify it in the eyes 
of all the people, so that every citizen throughout 
the land should have a higher appreciation of the 
church and church-school in their midst. . . It 
was the purpose that the scientist and statesman, 
the artisan and tradesman, should bring their latest 
and best to this altar of consecration and praise ; 
that the tourist and pleasure-seeker should here stop 
and find their best place for reveries; when thus 
strengthened, to return to their respective fields, and 
there through the year weave into the fibre of the 
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home work the newly gathered inspiration and 
strength. 

My past experience brings the conviction that the 
great want of humanity is recognition. The men of 
trade, factory or field need the association of the 
theorist and the professions; the theorists and the 
professions need contact with the arts and artisan. 
This thought has not in it the equality of ability 
the equality of wealth, the equality of social power, 
but the equality of consideration, of privileges, and 
of rights. The one who gave us and is the model 
of our Christian religion, could dispute with the 
lawyers and doctors at twelve years of age, but went 
on strengthening until he was thirty, before associ- 
ating himself with the fishermen of Galilee, and not 
until the second year of his ministry was the multi- 
tude gathered on the mount for the great inaugural 
of common humanity. The national spirit, as it 
gathers strength and greatness, should be to come 
nearer and to care more for the common citizen. As 
the arts multiply and the facility for producing 
with rapidity increases, the wants of all become 
greater. There iaust come to the common citizen, 
if justice is done, more leisure, more pay, more 
knowledge, more pleasure. The beloved Garfield, 
in his short, well-timed speech at Chautauqua, said : 
‘‘It has been the struggle of the world to get more 
leisure, but it was left for Chautauqua to show how 
to use it.” Not the least of Chautauqua’s mission 
is to develop and make more practical the teaching 
of the book as condensed in the great second com- 
mandment, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.” All 
our schemes and steps of development, if founded 
in a true spirit, have in them a common good for 
all. Three thoughts of the Bible are: Know the 
Lord; love the Lord; love thy neighbor as thyself. 
How pleasing now the thought that as the world is 
asked to take a survey of the foundations of Chau- 
tauqua, that the public, platform and private tent 
were first consecrated by praise and adoration to 
God; that the first school for increased knowledge 
was the church school, and that the gathered people 
sat and ate at one common table. May that spirit 
ever remain. This principle is fundamental in our 
republic. The Declaration of Independence was an 
inspiration from a heart that saw clearly this need of 
human recognition. In this spirit the right of repre- 
sentation through the ballot is given to all our citi- 
zens; the right of the ballot brings with it the need of 
general intelligence ; our national and public schools 
are already models for the old world. The church 
school must mold and guide the conscience and 
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heart of the ever rising generation, and keep guid- 
ing principles oonstantly impressed. 

Weare in the midst of great problems and strug- 
gles; the right of the people to deal with the com- 
monly accepted national evils ; such as temperance 
and Sabbath observance, the rights of property, the 
rights of labor, the rights of trade, the rights of 
money, the rights of woman. These problems, the 
present and the near future must solve. Lovers of 
our common religion, lovers of our great republic, 
lovers of common humanity, must make one com- 
mon cause, must recognize the situation, and raise 
themselves up to the magnitude of the occasion, and 
carry all through to the brightness beyond. Chau- 
tauqua must perform her part. The churchman, the 
statesman, the humanitarian must be brought on 
her platform and there free from caste and party 
spirit discuss questions, sulve problems, and inau- 
gurate measures that will mold and inspire for the 
right. 

Who but a man with a great heart, a 
discerning vision that touched almost 


on prophecy, a wise patriotism and the 


highest form of Christian zeal, could 
have originated this idea and given it 
force and expression? The world owes 
much to Lewis Miller for his material 


works. This Union owes him more than 
one is able to believe until he under- 
stands how much the labor-saving ma- 
chinery that was brought into being just 
before the War of the Rebellion aided 
in allowing men to go down to battle 
feeling that the harvest twenty had 
reaped before could now be gathered in 
by one; yet after all he has done as 
much through this grand moral idea as 
he has ever done, or any man could do, 
in the development of any source of 
wealth or means of usefulness in a mate- 
rial or commercial sense. He has not 
only created Chautauqua, but has 
worked loyally and earnestly in its be- 
half from the day of beginning until 
now. This is what Dr. J. H. Vincent 
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says of him in the preface of the work 
above referred to: 


The success of all that pertains to the Chautauqua 
assembly must be especially gratifying to its honored 
founder, Lewis Miller, esq. to whom this volume is 
affectionately dedicated by the author. The Chau- 
tauqua assembly is one of the fruits of his thought- 
ful, active and earnest life. He has always taken 
great interest in educational matters. Circumstan- 
ces changed his early purposes from literary to 
mechanical lines, but he never lost his interest in 
education both in and out of the church. He was 
successful as a manufacturer, making many inven- 
tions; the one most prominent was that of the 
Buckeye mower which revolutionized farm ma- 
chinery. This gave him, and those with whom he 
was associated with, great prominence. He early 
became connected with educational institutions; in 
1866 was made president of a college board of trus- 
tees ; in 1867 was appointed by the governor of his 
state a member of a board to prepare and report to 
the legislature a scheme for a state school, to carry 
out a congressional enactment, and appropriate the 
funds donated to the state, an educational institu- 
tion intended for the greater development of the 
mechanical and agricultural arts. Mr. Miller was 
also a friend of the camp-meeting, but believed that 
the institution could be improved by changing the 
evangelistic phase, to which was always given great 
prominence, to one that should enlarge the outlook 
of the already consecrated church member. He be- 
lieved that at the encampment advanced thought 
should be discussed, new methods of church work 
developed by representatives of the several denomi- 
nations, and that the various antagonizing schools 
of thought should be fairly and thoroughly heard. 
He believed in science and literature being brought 
to the support of Christianity. It was therefore a 
privilege, and a rare opportunity, on the part of the 
author of this volume, with such a man of breadth, 
inventiveness, administrative and financial ability, 
to go into the grove at Chautauqua, where our. com- 
bined and long-cherished educational, ecclesiastical 
and catholic schemes might be fully developed. Mr. 
Miller’s devotion to education, his inventive genius, 
business capacity, and well-known liberality, prom- 
ised from the beginning large success in the Chau- 
tauqua assembly movement. 


Mr. Miller’s domestic life has been a 
peaceful and happy.one, and he has 
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found in his home a perpetual source of 
strength and inspiration for his work in 
the world. He was married on Septem- 
ber 16, 1853, to Miss Mary V. Alexan- 
der, of Plainfield, Illinois. Eleven chil- 
dren have been born to them, ten of 
whom are yet living. 

Mr. Miller, personally, is a quiet, 
thoughtful man, whose face carries the 
impress of the work that has been accom- 
plished within. He gives to the observer 
the impression that he has made careful 
use of his powers, wasting nothing, and 
holding a steady and certain control of 
himself. The “ glow of the lamp within” 
has been held to a certain gauge. He 
has made good use of his time, and al- 
though already. accomplishing much, 
speaks as one who feels that what has 
been done in the past, is very small 
when compared to what he would like 
to do in the future. He is held in the 
highest regard and esteem in the com- 
munity in which he dwells, and is one 
of the most progressive and public spir- 
ted of the citizens of Ohio. With an 
integrity on which there is no mark, 
generous, high-minded, liberal in his 
views, and open in his intercourse with 
men, he carries himself with a quiet de- 
meanor in which there is no touch of 
false pride, and pursues the round of his 
daily duties with the same thorough and 
faithful attention that he gave to them 
before fame and fortune were given unto 
him. 


No complete history of the firm of 
Aultman, Miller & Company could be 
written without-more than a passing 
glance at the life and record of Hon. 
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George W. Crouse, its president. He 
is one of that coterie of earnest, large- 
brained and progressive men who have 
done so much for Akron in the last two 
decades, and pushed it to the front in 
line of manufacturing strength. His use- 


. fulness has been confined to no one 


channel, but has found vent and expres- 
sion through many. He was born in 
Tallmadge, Summit county, Ohio, on 
November 23, 1832. His paternal grand- 
father was a Revolutionary soldier, and 
his father, George Crouse, was a native 
of Pennsylvania, as was also his mother. 
His early life was spent on a farm, but 
he was granted the share of schooling 
given to the young of those days, of 
which he made such good use that 
he was engaged in teaching when 
only sixteen years of age. He followed 
this business until twenty-one, when he 
put into practical effect the conclusion 
reached some time before that a more 
active and promising field than either 
farming or school teaching could alone 
satisfy the powers he had felt at life 
within him. He accepted the position 
of deputy in the office of the treasurer 
of Summit county. He was at the 
same time made a deputy of the county 
auditor, and entered upon the discharge 
of his dual duties on November 15, 1855. 
It was a life of labor for which he hada 
special fitness, and he gave to it a faith- 
fulness and a personal interest that soon 
won for him the confidence and good 
will of the public. The result was that 
after three years of this apprenticeship 
he received a promotion and an en- 
dorsement at the polls, being elected to 
the position of county auditor. This 
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was in 1858, and he held the office 
through the two succeeding years, and 


was reélected. Before the expiration of 


his second term the office of county 
treasurer became vacant, and Mr. 
Crouse was asked by the county com- 
missioners to accept it, which he did, 
which involved his resignation of the 
other office. 

At this time the Atlantic & Great 
Western railroad had been pushed 
through to Akron, and on its opening 
for business Mr. Crouse was offered the 
position of agent at that point. He 
accepted, and efficiently discharged the 
duties of the new position, while not 
neglecting the public trust still reposed 
in his hands. When the firm of C. 
Aultman & Company decided on its 
branch at Akron, the financial manage- 
ment thereof was lodged in Mr. Crouse’s 
hands. His connection with the great 
establishment of which he is now the 
official head was commenced in August, 
1863. In codperation with Mr. J. R. 
Buchtel, he superintended the erection 
of the buildings, while attending also 
wholly to the financial management of 
the establishment. On the reorganiza- 
tion in 1856, as a stock company, Mr. 
Crouse was elected secretary and treas- 
urer, which position he held until Janu- 
ary 1, 1883, when he was chosen presi- 
dent. Of his labor and success in this 
position the following has been said by 
one who has known him well, and his 
words cannot but be endorsed by all 
who have watched Mr. Crouse’s career: 


The business involves a large amount of detail, in 
the management of which Mr. Crouse excels. He 
is clear-headed, methodical, accurate in his knowl- 


edge of men, and has been remarkably successful in 
his choice and management of subordinates. Of 
great industry and energy, doing easily more than 
one man’s work, unsparing of himself, he plans 
wisely and carries out his plans with rare judgment, 
so that by general consent of the community he is 
as a business man, placed in the front rank. By his 
sagacious financial management, and his control of 
agents and agencies, he has given the highest 
efficiency to his department of the business, and has 
done his full share in achieving a well-merited suc- 
cess for the Buckeye mower and reaper. ° 
His various public responsibilities have taught him 
the necessity of expressing his thoughts in a manner 
sufficiently impressive to be understood and felt by 
his audience, and this fact has the effect of always 
causing him to be listened to with attention and re- 
spect. It is by no fortuitous circumstances Mr. 
Crouse reached the honorable position he occupies, 
but rather by rigid attention to duty, and by inces- 
sant application to his various business engage- 
ments, laying that foundation upon which has been 
established his high character for industry and in- 
tegrity. Thus educated, when opportunities for 
prosperous engagements offered, he was ready to 
take advantage of them, and from this cause his 
life affords one of the most brilliant examples of 
the self-made men of his native state. 


Mr. Crouse has by no means con- 
fined himself and capital to the great 
company of which he is the head, but 
has aided the development of Akron as 
a manufacturing and commercial point 
in many other ways. He has been in- 
terested in the Whitman & Barnes 
Manufacturing company. the Akron 
Rubber works, doing business as B. F. 
Gooderich & Company, and the Akron 
Manilla Paper company, doing business 
as Thomas Phillips & Company, the 
former being a joint stock company, of 
which he is a director and vice-presi 
dent, and the latter a co-partnership, of 
which he isa one-third owner. In 1870 
he assisted in the organization of the 
Bank of Akron, of which he is a stock- 
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holder and the president. He is presi- 
dent of the Beacon Publishing company, 
that owns and publishes the Akron Daily 
Beacon, one of the foremost and most 
fearless of the Republican newspapers 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Crouse has always been among 
the most active of Akron’s public- 
spirited citizens. He has been a mem- 
ber of its city council, and as its 
president gave no small share of time 
to the consideration of the various 
public improvements that have been 
carried forward. He gave to these offi- 
cial duties the same care and attention 
that he has ever bestowed on private 
trusts reposed in his hands. He has 
also been a member of the board of 


education, and its president as well, and 
what has been said of him in the above 
applies as fully to his work in the edu- 


cational line. He was one of the com- 
missioners of Summit county, and has 
also been a hard-working and earnest 
member of the Republican party, be- 
lieving in that organization as a matter 
of principle, and doing all that lay in 
his power to advance its interests. He 
gives the same earnestness here that he 
shows in the other ranks of life, and has 
for years been an acknowledged leader 
in his party. He has been urged again 
and again to be the candidate of his 
district for congress, but has refused the 
use of hisname. He consented to ac- 
cept the nomination for the state senate 
last year, and was elected. He has 
shown himself a wise and able member 
of that body, and has stood by his per- 
sonal and party principles on each of the 
questions that have arisen. Although 
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belonging to the minority, he has been 
of usefulness through the important 
committees upon which he has been 
placed, as follows: Finance, public 
works, military affairs, manufactures 
and commerce, and state buildings. In 
the work of the finance committee he 
has been especially effective, bringing 
to it a great experience and a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject in all its 
branches. He is well liked by his as- 
sociates, and is one of the leading 
members of the senate. 

Mr. Crouse was married on October 
18, 1859, to Miss Martha K. Parsons, 
daughter of Edward Parsons of Brim- 
field, Portage county, who was a 
merchant by occupation. From this 
union five children, four daughters and 
one son, have been the issue. 

The Buckeye works are among the 
most prominent of the industrial fea- 
tures of Akron. They comprise a main 
building 450 by 50 feet in size, with four 
floors ; a warehouse 450 by 50 feet, also 
with four floors; a molding shop equiv- 
alent to 150 by 70 feet, one floor; en- 
gine and boiler rooms, 50 by 40 feet, two 
floors; a blacksmith shop, 40 by 200 
feet, one floor; an old wood-room, 50 
by 100 feet, with four floors; a new 
building, 265 by 60 feet, four floors; a 
new engine room 20 by 30 feet, one 
floor; a repair room 30 by 50 feet, two 
floors, an iron warehouse, 35 by 116 feet, 
and an office building 40 by 80 feet, with 
three floors. The total area of the 
buildings is 243,900 feet, or upwards of 
five and two-thirds acres. The entire 
grounds occupied by buildings and yards 
embraces eleven acres. These build- 
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ings are thoroughly equipped with every 
kind of machinery that can be used or 
is needed in this line of manufacturing, 
and is operated by steam power sup- 
plied by engines of colossal proportions. 

In addition to this great establish- 
ment, the incorporated company of 
Aultman, Miller & Co. operates two 
others engaged in the same line. One 
is the Canton or original house, and the 
other is located at Poughkeepsie, New 
York. The capacity of the Akron works 
is one-hundred and twenty-five machines 
a day; that at Canton is equally as 
large, while that in the east is from 
thirty to fifty per day, comprising a 
total production a day of three hundred 
machines, or the enormous grand total 
of ninety thousand per year. This 
shows that the Buckeye establishment is 
not only one of the largest of its particu- 
lar line of manufacture, but also one of 
the most important of any character in 
America or the world. The company 
was organized with a capital of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which has since 
been increased to one million dollars. 
The headquarters and main works are 
located at Akron. The various pro- 


ducts of the Buckeye works are sold in 
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all parts of the United States, the prin- 
cipal demand coming, of course, from 
the great wheat growing regions beyond 
the Mississippi, and the northwest. A 
brief summary of the various things pro- 
duced in this busy series of workshops 
can be given as follows: The Buckeye 
mower; the Buckeye single reaper ; the 
Buckeye combined mower and dropper, 
rear delivery; the Buckeye combined 
mower and table rake, side delivery ; 
the Buckeye elevator self-binder; and 
the Buckeye platform binder. 

From very small beginnings has all 
this grown. It is one of the mechanical 
marvels of the age—this expansion that 
has come through a legitimate growth 
in a third of acentury. It shows what 
genius and labor when wedded to op- 
portunity can do, under fostering in- 
fluences and in a developing land. It 
illustrates new America in one of its 
most pleasing and suggestive phases, 
and stands forever as a guide and in- 
centive to inspiring youth that go forth 
to the work of the world armed only 
with ideas, courage, and a determination 
to do something or fall manfully in the 
doing. 

J. H. KENNeEDy. 
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HENRY BARNES CURTIS. 


Henry Barnes Curtis was born near 
the village of Champlain, New York, 
November 28, 1799,. and lacked but 
twenty-three days of being eighty-six 
years of age. He was the second son 
of Zarah and Phaliy Yale Curtis, who 
were natives of Connecticut. In 1809 
they removed to Ohio and settled at 
Newark, Licking county, and sub- 
sequently on a farm in’ Washington 
township, where the father died in 1849, 
in his eighty-eighth year, ‘ His brother 
Hosmer died in Keokuk, Iowa, in 1874, 
and his younger brother, General S. R. 
Curtis, died December 16, 1866. 

Mr. Curtis’ early days were spent upon 
the farm.’ The opportunities for.a 
thorough’ ‘education -were of course 
somewhat limited,. and the private 
schools of Roswell. Mills, and later of 
Amos H.. Coffee, gave to the diligent 
and faithful student. facilities for, an 
education, and he gained, by hard study, 
what might be termed a liberal educa- 
tion. 

He left his father’s farm at the age of 
seventeen, and on the invitation of his 
brother Hosmer, then a practicing law- 
yer at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, came to that 
place to seek his fortune. With the as- 
sistance of his brother he secured the ap- 
pointment of deputy clerk of the courts, 
which he filled with credit. This con- 
nection with the business and records 
of the county brought Mr. Curtis into 


for examination ‘and .admission. 





immediate contact and personal ac- 
quaintance with the great lawyers of that 
period; among the number being Charles 
R. Sherman, Thomas Ewing, William 
Stanbery, Samuel W. Culbertson, Alex- 
ander Harper, and several others, who 
constituted with two resident lawyers 
the “bar of Knox county.” Familiar- 
ized with courts and legal forms of pro- 
ceedings in this way, Mr. Curtis was 
naturally directed to the law as a busi- 
ness for life, and he entered his brother’s 
office as a law student in the fall of 1820, 
and on the ninth of December, 1822, 
presented himself before Judges Hitch- 
cock and Pease of the supreme court 
The 
examination took .place: at the old 
Franklin house, Newark, in the pres- 
ence of several of the resident lawyers, 
and the oath of admission was adminis- 
tered by Judge Hitchcock. For several 
years he held the position of recorder 
of the county, by the appointment of 
the judges of the court. When he 
entered upon the practice of law there 
were but two other resident lawyers 
in the county—his senior brother, Hos- 
mer, and an old man, Samuel Mott, who 
soon after withdrew from the profession 
to engage in other business. But the 
field was soon entered by others who 
came in later, particularly John W. 
Warden, Benjamin S. Brown, Columbus 
Delano, and later Rollin C. Hurd and 
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John K. Miller. All these became able, 
astute and successful lawyers. In the 
earlier days of Mr. Curtis’ practice his 
professional circuit embraced, besides 
Knox county, the counties of Licking, 
Richland, Delaware, Coshocton, with 
frequent extensions, in special cases, to 
the courts in Lancaster, Zanesville, 
Wooster, Canton, Norwalk, Sandusky, 
and elsewhere. In addition to these he 
practiced before the supreme, United 
States and district courts, and on the 
eighth of January, 1863, was admitted 
to the bar of the United States supreme 
court at Washington. 

In December, 1872, he celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his admission to 
the bar by giving a supper at his 
“Round Hill” residence to the mem- 
bers of the profession and many old- 
time friends. He announced on the 
occasion that he should decline all new 
retainers thereafter and leave the field 
to his younger brethren, that he might 
give better attention to his own private 
business. 

Mr. Curtis never deserted his profes- 
sion to seek political preferment. In 
view of the success that has crowned 
his career, it is now evident that in the 
choice of his profession he acted wisely. 
In politics Mr. Curtis was a Republican, 
and was present and took part in the 
convention in which that party was or- 
ganized in Ohio. Although he has pre- 
served his identity with that party and 
acted with all its movements, he never 
but once allowed himself to become a 
candidate for political office. That was 
in 1840, when the Whig party nomi- 
nated him as their candidate for con- 
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gress from the district composed of the 
counties of Knox, Coshocton, Holmes 
and Tuscarawas. The district was 
strongly Democratic, but Mr. Curtis cut 
down his opponent’s majority over one 
thousand. 

Among the public trusts that have 
been reposed in him may be mentioned 
that he represented Knox county in the 
state board of equalization in the win- 
ter of 1840-1, a body legislative in form 
of organization and in which many vital 
and important questions in regard to the 
material interests of the state were dis- 
cussed and settled. For twelve years 
preceding the dissolution of the board, 
under a recent law of the state, he held 
the office of trustee of the Central 
Lunatic asylum, and for several years 
was president of the board. This trust 
involved the care of over five hundred 
insane, the general government and ad- 
ministration of the institution, and after 
the burning of the old buildings, the yet 
more responsible duties of designing 
and carrying forward the construction 
of the immense new edifice for the in- 
stitution. The annual reports made by 
the board for the last six years preced- 
ing its dissolution were written by him 
and approved and adopted by the board. 

About the summer of 1823 Bishop 
Chase first visited Mt. Vernon, with a 
view of finding a suitable location for a 
proposed institution now known as Ken- 
yon college. Through the influence of 
Mr. Curtis a tract containing about 
eight thousand acres of land, owned by 
Mrs. Curtis’ uncle, William Hogg of 


Brownsville, Pennsylvania, was selected 
and purchased. 
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Mr. Curtis gave all the aid that at 
that period of his life was consistent 
with his means towards building up and 
advancing its interests. In 1881 he re- 
ceived from that institution the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws. During 
the same year he made the college 
institution a munificent donation, which 
is known as the Curtis scholarship, by 
the terms of which he established and 
endowed a perpetual and growing fund 
for free scholarships, and to aid, when 
needed, deserving scholars. 

When Mr. Curtis came to the bar the 
court docket was full of cages against 
the “Owl Creek Bank of Mount Ver- 
non,” or rather against its members, as 
it had no corporate existence. The sub- 


ject was finally referred, after many 
judgments had been rendered, to a 
special commissioner and receiver, to 
which position Mr. Curtis was appointed 
by the supreme court. After years of in- 
vestigation and arduous labor, the intri- 
cate affairs of the bank were brought to 


a satisfactory conclusion. Every dol- 
lar of an outstanding liability was paid 
and the losses adjusted and equalized 
among the several hundred members of 
the unfortunate association, upon ac- 
knowledged principles of equity and 
justice. . 

In 1848 Mr. Curtis organized and es- 
tablished the Knox County Bank of 
Ohio, with a capital stock of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He was its 
president during its existence, nearly 
twenty years, and for about the same 
period was an active member of the 
state board of control. In 1865 Mr. 
Curtis organized the Knox County Na- 
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tional bank of Mt. Vernon, with a capi- 
tal stock of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, of which he was made 
president, and continued to so act until 
his death. 

During the War of the Rebellion Mr. 
Curtis was active in raising volunteers 
and assisting in forming the companies 
and regiments that were organized in 
this county, giving freely of his means 
and exerting his personal influence. 

Mr. Curtis was active in every enter- 
prise for the improvement of Knox 
county, and especially Mt. Vernon. He 
drew up its charter, secured its passage 
through the legislature and has filled its 
various municipal offices, such as mayor, 
councilman, etc. His taste and study 
of architecture enabled him to give 
shape to many of the public buildings, 
and especially to two successive court- 
houses, and to encourage a more taste- 
ful style of private residences. During 
his life he constructed many new houses, 
now among the most ornamental and 
pleasant residences in the city. He was 
ever active in forwarding every railroad 
enterprise of this city, and was a direc- 
tor of the first railroad that entered the 
city, the Sandusky, Mansfield & New- 
ark, now the Lake Erie division of the 
B. & O. railroad. In the spring of 
1873, he was appointed by President 
Grant a member of the board of visitors 
at West Point. While on this service 
Mr. Curtis learned that some eighty 
youths, children of professors, officers 
and employés at West Point, were desti- 
tute of the usual means of a common 
school education, except as a few had 
the advantage of private instruction. 
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He therefore introduced and advocated 
a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted by the board, recommending 
congress to make provisions for this 
want by a suitable appropriation for 
maintaining at the Point a common 
school for the benefit of the children. 

On the second of July, 1823, Mr. 
Curtis was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Hogg of Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson county, 
Ohio, who was a native of the county 
of Durham, England, where she was 
born June 22, 1803. She died at Mt. 
Vernon July 17, 1878. The issue of this 
marriage was six daughters and two 
sons, three only of whom are now living, 
two daughters and one son—Elizabeth 
(Mrs. J. G. Plimpton), Ella, wife of 
Hon. Joseph C. Devin, and a son, 
Henry L. Curtis, all residents of this 
city. 

The habit of self-control and the genial 
disposition of his nature, which he had 
ever cultivated, tended to make his life 
a serene and happy one. His beautiful 
home, “Round Hill,” was the seat. of 
elegant refinement and hospitality. He 
was a man of pronounced views, pos- 
sessed of social and genial qualities, and 
ever accessible to the poorest member 
of the community. As the result of his 
early frugality and business foresight, he 
amassed a fortune that entitled him to 
the name of Mt. Vernon’s wealthiest 
citizen. The general expression of our 
community will be that in the death of 
Mr. Curtis Mt. Vernon has lost an en- 
terprising and public-spirited citizen. 

The following beautiful tributes to the 
character and life of Mr. Curtis show 
the high esteem in which he was held by 
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those who knew him well and were best 
fitted to pass judgment upon him : 


HON. FRANK H. HURD'S TRIBUTE. 


Death, abstractly considered, would never seem so 
shorn of its terrors as when it calls away one full of 
years and honors. Yet when, in fact, it does come 
to one who has enjoyed them both beyond the lot of 
men in general, as did Henry B. Curtis, the se- 
verity of the blow is not, on that account, sofened to 
those who have so long leaned upon his judgment 
and reciprocated his affection. As the falling of the 
old oak which has seen grow to maturity around it 
and about it the other forest trees, and the kindly 
encircling vines, leave them bare and desolate, so 
the death of a man like Mr. Curtis takes away from 
friends and family and beloved descendants the 
shadow within whose protection they have found 
security and repose. 

Mr. Curtis bore to me peculiar and interesting 
relations. Heis intimately associated with the ear- 
liest and freshest of my childhood recollections. 
During the years of boyhood, as I recall them, he 
stands to me almost asa parent. His admonitions 
and reproof, his counsels and encouraging advice, 
were to me in early manhood a source of strength and 
help. During the impressible period of my youth I 
acquired a feeling of reverence and respect for him, 
warmed with affection, which I have never enter- 
tained for another, except my own father. Few have 
had better opportunities than | to know his qualities 
and characteristics, and with sadness and gladness I 
bring this last testimonial to-him to his tomb. 

As a neighbor and friend he was ever tender and 
considerate. In the house of rejoicing he never 
failed to be present with his congratulations and 
thoughtful remembrances. When affliction came he 
was ready with his condolences and with those kindly 
offices, which none knew better than he to proffer 
for the lightening of its blow. 

In his business career he was careful, prudent and 
judicious. His investments were made with a wise 
provision, which was rarely disappointed by their 
results. He discriminated justly between the man 
of mere adventure and him engaged in an honest 
effort for business success, and while he ever refused 
helpto the one, he never denied reasonable aid to 
the other. The large fortune he gathered, with the 
comparatively limited opportunities, ina community 
largely agricultural, attest the accuracy of his busi- 
ness sagacity, and the confidence in which he was 
held by a truthfuland honest people, 
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As a banker he was eminently successful. While 
he never overlooked the details of a careful manage- 
ment, he was thoroughly versed in the philosophy of 
the monetary system, and understood banking asa 
science. His advice was sought by the most eminent 
statesmen of our generation, and to him Secretary 
Chase acknowledged himself to be indebted for some 
of the suggestions which led to the adoption of the 
present Natio: .lbanking system. With him, Sena- 
tor Sherman was in frequent correspondence on finan- 
cial subjects, while secretary of the treasury and 
chairman of the committee on finance in the United 
States senate. 

As a lawyer he was clear, comprehensive and in- 
cisive. The qualities of his mind led him from the 
Stricter technicalities of the law to the milder methods 
of eguity, and during the active years of his career 
he had few equals and no superiors in Obio in chan- 
cery practice. More than twelve years ago he cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his admission to the 
bar, and retired from active practice. The testimo- 
nials of that occasion showed the esteem in which he 
was held by hisassociates and attested the high place 
he had attained in the opinion of the profession. 

As a citizen he was public-spirited and beneficent. 
No measure for the general improvement was ever 
inaugurated without his aid and helping hand. His 
interest in public instruction was deep and conscien- 
tious. He assisted many a young mau un his efforts 
to acquire a knowledge of the law, and in his muni- 
ficent gift to Kenyon college he has proven his friend- 
ship to the cause of higher education. 

In his social as well as business relations, he was ac- 
cessible, courteous and urbane. No one who ap- 
proached him was ever repelled. Hisear was open to 
every grievance, and one who was worthy never ap- 
pealed tohiminvain. The humblest person was given 
the most thoughtful consideration, and no distinction 
could be observed between his treatment of the high 
and the lowly. In the softness and urbanity of his 
manner, the equableness of his temper and the im- 
partiality of his conduct, he was a model gentleman. 

Mr. Curtis died in the 86th year of his age. His 
mental faculties remained unimpaired to the end. 
Until within a few days of his death, he gave to bus- 
iness the same constant supervision as had been his 
custom for nearly three-quarters of a century. His 
advice was sought at the last asin his meridian years. 
His judgment was as clear and trustworthy in the 
last months as in any period in his whole career. 
His counsels were as valuable to his friends ds ever. 
There seemed no day on which he could be so illy 


spared by his friends and enterprises as that on 
which he fell, Like the sun which, in the golden 
glow of the tropical sky, sets full-orbed, he sank 
with all his powers undimmed to his rest. 

It may be written of him as Xenophon wrote of 
Agesilaus: ‘‘In what undertaking would he not en- 
gage upon which the young might venture? Who 
was ever so terrible to his enemies in the very flower 
of his virility as Agesilaus, in the declension of his 
days? Who more emboldened his associates than 
Agesilaus, though being at the utmost period of his 
life? What young man was ever more missed by his 
friends than Agesilaus, who died not until the weight 
of more than eighty years was upon him.” 


HON. W. C. COOPER'S TRIBUTE. 


By the death of Hon. Henry B. Curtis our pro- 
fession has lost a tall banner-man and our community 
a distinguished and honored citizen. 

The life and professional career of Mr. Curtis were 
so long and so successful, that few of us here to-day 
can remember the time when he was not a prominent 
and influential lawyer and citizen. What wonderful 
scenes and mighty changes his long life witnessed ! 
He saw the career of the great Napoleon flash across 
the earth's history ; he could have seen and remem- 
bered the rising of the sun of Austerlitz, whose going 
down left William Pitt broken-hearted and the Aus- 
trian empire crushed in the dust at the feet of the 
great Corsican. He was old enough to have borne 
arms at Waterloo or New Orleans. Hesaw our pop- 
ulation of four millions, thinly scattered along the 
Atlantic, swell to sixty millions, over-spreading the 
continent from sea to sea. He saw the Mississippi, 
which in his early days was a foreign river flowing 
through a foreign land to a foreign gulf, become the 
great central artery ofour territory. Hesawourown 
Ohio from a wild territory, with scarce forty thousand 
white people scattered throughits forests, transformed 
into a great rich empire with more people and 
more wealth than possessed by the entire republic 
at the date of his birth. He was identified with 
our own county almost trom its organization, so 

that the history of Knox county and the bio- 
graphy of Henry B. Curtis are inseparably inter- 
woven. To our town he was, from its earliest 
history, an unfaltering and most valuable friend. 
I believe that I can safely challenge the naming 
of any public enterprise ever inaugurated, having 
for its object either the intellectual development or 
material prosperity of our city, with which he was no 
identified, and to which he did not make valuable 
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contribution. In all such enterprises he was ever 
among the first to whom our citizens appealed, and 
they were never by him turned away empty handed. 
His devotion to and faith in our town never faltered. 

As a lawyer Mr. Curtis was indeed eminent and 
successful. He deserved success and succeeded as 
he deserved. In his long careerhenodonbt met some 
lawyers more brilliant, some more elequent, some 
more learned, and others more formidable; but he 
rarely met any in whom all these elements of the 
great lawyer were blended into more complete, well- 
rounded, powerful unity than himself, for he pos- 
sessed all these qualities in an eminent degree. He 
was learned, logical, and eloquent, so that we are not 
surprised, in turning the pages of our court records, 
to find that for nearly fifty years he was engaged in 
almost every important cause there recorded. 

Mr. Curtis ever accepted the victories he won 
and the defeats he sustained in the forum with re- 


markable serenity, He was never unpleasantly 
exultant over his triumphs nor despondent over his 
reverses. He was remarkable for his courtesy and 
urbanity. He never gave insult or offense to any 
one in the trial of a case. His uniform courtesy to 
all and his supreme self-control under any and all 
circumstances was truly marvelous. 

He was a kind man—kind to all, and especially 
kind in his encouragement and assistance to younger 
attorneys. Personally I remember him most grate- 
fully, and shall ever so remember his kindness to 
me. I shall never forget that few tongues ever 
spoke to me kinder words than he did. 

Although he lived to an extraordinary age, how 
grateful have we all been to see that he retained his 
remarkable mental powers unimpaired to the last ; 
that in his case there was no “ dying at the top,” 
and no ‘‘ darkening of the stage before the curtain 
fell.”’ 
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* MICHAEL DRAVO. 


Ir frequently occurs that the develop- 
ment of a single great industrial interest 
spans a single life, and it is equally 
true that such a development as fre- 
quently becomes a dominant factor in 
the life of a city. Both of these aver- 
ments find confirming illustrations in the 
life records of Michael Dravo, and the 
history of the city of his nativity. 

The immense deposits of rich bitumi- 
nous coal, which for extended miles en- 
viron the city of Pittsburgh, have played 
a most conspicuous part in her substan- 
tial growth and enduring prosperity. 
The substitution of machinery for the 
drudgery of manual labor, marks the 
pathway of the race from the lower to 

* Contributed by J. F. D. 





the higher planes of civilization. The 
triumphs of genius, the mastery of mind, 
and the subjection of the forces of 
nature to the will of man, are nowhere 
more strikingly displayed than in this 
great city, with its vast network of 
machinery and army of skilled artisans. 
It is scarcely possible to overstate the 
importance of coal as a fuel to the 
growth and prosperity of a city or nation. 
Mr. McCullough, in his statistics of 
English manufactures, referring to Eng- 
land, very truthfully remarks: “ Of all 
the physical circumstances which have 
contributed to our extraordinary pro- 
gress in manufactures and industry, 
none have so much influence as our 
possession of valuable coal mines.” 
Mr. Ducateles, in his report to the Mary- 
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land legislature (1833), supplements Mr. 
McCullough in language equally strong, 
when he declares: “Coal is the most 
essential agency of industry. The 
foundry, the iron, constitute merely the 
instruments, the elements of riches.” 
The coal area of Pennsylvania is com- 
puted as embracing fifteen thousand 
square miles. Two-thirds of this vast 
deposit is within reach of the mills and 
furnaces of Pittsburgh, an absolute 
guarantee of present and future preémi- 
nence, of illimitable progress, which does 
not even require the endowment of 
natural gas. In these days of marvel- 


ous appliances and readiness to utilize 
the forces of nature, it seems strange 
that other ages were so slow in their 


movements and that coal was not used 
until about the middle of the twelfth 
century, for economical purposes, and 
then its mining conducted under the 
privileges of special charter conferred 
as a religious prerogative. 

The mining of coal and its adapta- 
tions as a fuel, to which Pittsburgh is so 
much indebted for renown and wealth 
as an empire of manufacturing industries 
and the theatre for the exhibition of 
matchless mechanical skill, only at- 
tained its large proportions in these 
later years. Prior to 1840, at which 
time locks and dams No.1 and 2,on 
the Monongahela river, were completed, 
the annual export trade did not exceed 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons. 
The annual product of the Pittsburgh 
field, including coke, is in excess of 
12,000,000 tons. The export trade by 
river is something over 4,000,000 tons 
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or 108,000,000 bushels, employing 100 
steam tugs, 2,000 barges and 1,200 boats, 
aggregating a carrying capacity of 1,- 
000,000 tons, a tonnage capacity not 
surpassed by the commerce of any city 
in the Union. 

The numerous cities which grew and 
flourished along the waters of the Ohio 
and Mississippi from Pittsburgh to the 
Gulf of Mexico, have been supplied by 
the river coal trade with the elements 
of comfort and prosperity. 

In the rapid enlargement of this great 
industry, Michael Dravo must be as- 
signed a foremost position and num- 
bered as one of the earliest and most 
prominent pioneers, having in the year 
1836 commenced mining operations 
near the Six Mile ferry, on the Monon- 
gahela river, when the trade was yet in 
its swaddling clothes. In 1840 he 
changed the base of his operations, lo- 
cating on the Youghiogheny river, one 
mile above the junction of said river 
with the Monongahela, selecting Mc- 
Keesport as the place of residence, then 
a village of some three or four hundred 
inhabitants, now a prosperous city, 
noted for its large iron mills and other 
important manufacturing plants. 

These Youghiogheny mines, under 
skillful and energetic management, soon 
acquired a prominence for the purity 
and other excellent qualities of their 
coals, which challenged the pretended 
superiority of the “ Ledlie coals,” mined 
in Pool No. 1, taking rank in the mar- 
kets as a number one article, securing 
the highest prevailing prices. As a con- 
sequence, the demand for this superior 
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fuel rapidly increased, and the output 
grew apace, so that these mines were 
speedily recognized among the most 
prominent in the trade. 

But these were primitive times in the 
coal trade. The customary mode of 
getting the coal out of the mines was by 
a combination of man and dog power. 
When the coal was mined, it was loaded 
into what was called a “ hand-cart,” the 
miner taking his place between the 
shafts, the dog in the lead, each har- 
nessed and hitched to the cart, hauling 
the coal to the mouth of the mine, 
where it was dumped into a car and 
then run down an incline plane and 
unloaded into a vessel for shipment. 

Mr. Dravo, largely endowed with the 
better elements of humanity, was not 
long in making up his mind to repudiate 
a system involving such hardships and 
substituting horse power for the under- 
ground movement of coal. The mines 
were, at great expense, remodeled, and, 
in the parlance of the trade, changed 
from a cart-pit into a horse-pit. Rail- 
ways were extended from the mouth of 
the mines along the entry-ways, with 
turnouts at the mouth of each room or 
chamber in which the miner was work- 
ing. On these railways cars were placed, 
to be hauled in and out by horses or 
mules. By this system the miner is not 
exposed, as in the old system, to the 
sudden changes of temperature existing 
between the in and out. He is not 
under necessity to leave his place in the 
mine until he has completed his day’s 
work. So popular was this humane 
modification in the mode of mining and 
handling coal, that it was speedily 





adopted by all the mines then in opera- 
tion, and all that have been organized 
since. The old “cart-pit” is now a 
thing of the past. 

During the period covered by Mr. 
Dravo’s mining transactions another 
radical change was introduced, which 
revolutionized the system of transporta- 
tion. The early system, called “ float- 
ing,”” was by “man power,” in flat- 
bottomed boats called ‘“ broadhorns.” 
When two of these boats were loaded 
they were lashed side by side. Crews 
consisting of twenty stalwart men were 
selected to man these heavily-ladened 
crafts, and by the use of great oars, 
sixty or seventy feet long, these huge 
coal arks were guided in the channel- 
ways as they were swept onward by the 
rapid river currents. It was a danger- 
ous and laborious system of navigation, 
frequently attended with the loss of life 
and property. All this is now changed. 
Steam tugs of giant power transport by 
“towing” the larger steamers, taking 
out on a single trip six hundred thous- 
and bushels, or forty-five thousand tons. 

In 1850, the mines on the Youghio- 
gheny becoming exhausted, Mr. Dravo 
purchased the O’Neil mines, on the 
Monongahela, associating with him his 
two sons, J. F. and F. S., under the firm 
name of M. Dravo & Sons. The proper 
opening of these mines involved a large 
expenditure of funds in enlarging the 
workings and providing mine equip- 
ments. A large number of houses, for 
the accommodation of the numerous 
workmen employed, were erected, mak- 
ing quite a village, known as Dravos- 
burgh. These houses were a much 











better style of homes than it had been 
customary, up to this time, to provide 
for miners and associated workmen. 
Ground was donated for the erection of 
a church, and also for a schoolhouse 
and a suitable burial place for the dead. 
These generous provisions for the com- 
fort and general good of employés were 
favorably noticed by the press and 
warmly commended. 

Michael Dravo was born in the city. 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, August 28, 
1798. The elements of his? character. 
belong to the best forms of: humanity. 
In business circles he was: noted for 
unswerving honesty and trusting confi- 
dence in others. Generous in his’ im- 


pulses, he was ever ready.to extend a 


helping hand to those: needing assist- 
ance. For many years a leading mem- 
ber of the M. E: church, his Christian 
life is marked by unwavering faith and 
fervent zeal. He is of French antece- 
dents, his father, Anthony Dravo, com- 
ing from France in 1792, and choosing 
Pittsburgh as his future home, contribut- 
ing by his rigid adherence to the “ pay 
as you go” maxim, to the building up 
of that solid system of business so 
eminently characteristic of the city of 
his choice. 

Mr. Dravo some years ago retired 
from the busy and engrossing cares of 
trade and commerce, and is at the 
quiet and comfortable home of his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Joseph Long, 
at the advanced age of eighty-eight 
years, calmly and hopefully awaiting 
the summons that shall call him to join 
the company of those that have gone 
before, in the great beyond which his 
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sublime faith has invested with the 
realities and splendors of immortal 
bliss. 


CALVIN WELLS. 


The channels of quiet business useful- 
ness through which men have made 
themselves felt in the building up of 
Pittsburgh, are many. The list of these 
workers is a long and worthy one ; and 
yet the full story of development and 
growth cannot be told without reference 
to each. Some have long since gone 
into the rest so nobly earned; others 
are only. getting fully into the harness of 
effective work ; while still others have 
produced large results in the past and 
are yét among the busiest and most 
earnest.workers of the present. In this 
class we find Calvin Wells. 

Mr. Wells was born in Genesee county, 
New York, on December 26, 1827, to 
which place his father’s family had em- 
igrated from Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
some seven years before. The qualities 
of mind and character that have united 
in making his life a marked success, were 
inherited from ancestors on both sides 
of the family line. His father and 
mother were both of New England birth. 
His mother’s father, Rev. Samuel Tag- 
gart, was a notable figure in his day, 
and one of the men of deep and marked 
influence upon his times. He was a 
Presbyterian minister who believed that 
the wearing of a clergyman’s gown did 
not bar a man from active political citi- 
zenship, nor excuse him from doing a 
citizen’s full duty. He used his influ- 
ence and energy in a channel deeper 
and broader than even the puplit 
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afforded. For thirteen years he repre- 
sented the western Massachusetts dis- 
trict in congress, at a time when, with 
the War of the Revolution just over, 
there were many vexed and delicate 
questions to settle, and only the wisest 
statesmanship could be of avail. He 
was, in many respects, a remarkable 
man. He was of Scotch-Irish descent, 
and traced his lineage back as far as the 
siege of ’Derry. His influence among 
his constituents was of a marked char- 
acter. He was honest in his political 
as well as his religious convictions, and 
hence added an extra influence to that 
always possessed in those days by a 
New England clergyman. People in 
many parts of his district would decline 
to take any stand on public questions 
until he came around, in the course of 
his ministerial circuit and pointed out 
to them the road to political right and 
public safety. He was everywhere 
known as “Parson Taggart,” and had 
no need of the log-rolling or political 
machinery of these days to secure a re- 
turn to congress as long as he desired to 
serve. He was a graduate of a New 
England college. His memory was 
most astonishing, and many choice sto- 
ries are told in illustration of that point. 
He was one of the oldest members of the 
national congress when Henry Clay en- 
tered it, and was a fatherly friend and 
adviser to that eminent man in his early 
days of statesmanship. On the occa- 
sion of Mr. Clay’s visit to Pittsburgh 
some years ago, when he was in the ze- 
nith of his fame, Mr. Wells, then a boy, 
was presented to him as the grandson 
of “Parson Taggart.” It called up 





grateful memories to the “old com- 
moner,” and he paid a most heartfelt 
and eloquent tribute to his departed 
mentor and friend. 

Mr. Wells’ father’s family was very 
prominent in Greenfield affairs. The 
grandfather, Colonel Daniel Wells, was 
a monied man for those days in a small 
place, and had large investments at 
stake when the Embargo act was 
passed, and the commercial life of 
America beaten well nigh out at a sin- 


gle blow. Colonel Wells suffered with 


the rest, and received financial injuries 
from which he was unable to recover. 
His family consisted of three sons and 
three daughters. One of the former 
became very prominent in the law, and 
was Judge Daniel Wells of the supreme 
bench of Massachusetts. Another, 
Franklin Wells, removed to Ohio in an 
early day, settling in Grafton, Lorain 
county. In a chapter on that town- 
ship, in a history of Lorain, I find the 
following : 

Franklin Wells, from Massachusetts, proved a great 
accession to our settlement. He was fitted for col- 
lege in his native land, which placed him in advance 
of any who had ventured among us. He first taught 
school in a log school-house ; was our second jus- 
tice of the peace, and afterwards associate justice 
of Lorain county. 

The other son, Calvin Wells, was the 
father of the subject of this article. 
On settling in western New York he 
purchased a half interest in a mill, and 
was also owner of a farm in the same 
neighborhood. He was justice of the 
peace for the county, and transacted all 
the law business of his neighborhood 
for thirty or forty years. He was an 
elder in the Congregational church, and 
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afterwards of the Presbyterian church 
of the township of Byron, all the latter 
part of his life. He was a manly, up- 
right and honest man, and was useful to 
the day and community in which he 
lived. His wife was a remarkable 
woman, inheriting from her father a 
wonderful memory, strong mental 
powers, and that religious bias so strong 
in those who were rased under the influ- 
ence of New England clericalism of a 
couple of generations ago. Her resi- 


dence was known as the minister’s home 
for all the country round ; she was fore- 
most in many good works, and ever 
exercised a helpful and healthful influ- 
ence upon her children that has found 
expression in their lives. 


When the younger Calvin Wells was 
a boy he met with a serious accident, 
one ankle being crushed, and it was a 
number of years before he outgrew it 
and gained his natural strength. He 
was the youngest of a family of three 
sons and one daughter, eleven years 
lying between him and the one next 
older than himself. His boyhood was 
marked by no special event, except that 
the accident above referred to kept him 
from the athletic sports and labors of 
the other boys, and compelled him to 
evolve amusement and occupation from 
a limited sphere. He attended school 
the usual period. He was of a mechani- 
cal turn of mind, and very handy in the 
use of tools. This bent of disposition 
found a wide field of usefulness in later 
years, and has been of vast benefit to 
Mr. Wells in his manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

In 1841, when he was but fourteen 
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years of age, his mother died. That 
loss had its immediate effect on his fu- 
ture. His only sister was married to a 
Detroit merchant named P. S. Church, 
and into the store of the latter he went 
in 1842. The City of the Straits was not 
the place of wealth and commercial 
and shipping interest it has since be- 
come. The establishment in which he 
was employed had a large country trade, 
and handled groceries, provisions and 
goods of that character. He remained 
there for two years, when Mr. Church 
sold out and went to the Lake Superior 
region, where the iron mines were being 
opened for the first time, and the long- 
discovered mines of copper were being 
at last. developed. Young Wells then 
returned to Batavia, New York, where 
he entered a store, in which he remained 
until 1847, at which time his employer, 
one Ganson, assigned. He had always 
had a yearning for a better education 
than had been open to him, and by 
reading and study wherever opportunity 
offered, had made a decided advance on 
the stock of knowledge gained during the 
days in school. Because of this desire 
he wrote at this period to a brother who 
was located in Pittsburgh, and in reply 
received an invitation to come to this 
city, and make his home in his family 
and attend the Western university. He 
accepted, although several Batavian 
merchants made him good offers to re- 
main. He accordingly packed all his 
worldly goods into a pine box, took a 
boat on Lake Erie to Erie, thence by 
canal to Beaver, and on to Pittsburgh 
by boat. He landed in Pittsburgh on 
November 19, 1847—worth, perhaps, 
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twenty-five dollars in worldly goods, but 
with as much willingness to work, cour- 
age, and tenacity of purpose as any 
young man of twenty could possess. 
The brother who had thus extended to 
him a helping hand was Rev. Samuel 
‘Laggart Wells, a Presbyterian clergyman 
and the oldest of the sons. He is still 
living, at an advanced age, in southern 
California. He was named after his 
grandfather Taggart, mentioned above. 
Another brother it may be remarked, 
in passing here, was Daniel Newton 
Wells, who is also living, and is a 
farmer in Loudon county, Virginia. 

The young man entered the Western 
university, where he remained until the 
winter 1848-1849. Early in the year 


last named he accepted the position of 
bookkeeper in the wholesale dry goods 
house of Benjamin Glyde, on Wood 
street. In 1850 Mr. Glyde concluded 
to wind up his affairs and retire from 


business. At this point Mr. Wells was 
by a peculiar incident thrown into busi- 
ness connection with Dr. C. G. Hussey, 
and the relation formed that had so 
great an effect on the development of 
certain lines of manufacturing in Pitts- 
burgh. While the business of Mr. Glyde 
was being wound up, a man named John 
Hayes called at the warehouse to see 
Mr. Wells, and left word that he had 
been commissioned by Mrs. Church, 
Mr. Wells’ sister, to deliver to him a 
package which Mr. Hayes had brought 
from the Lake Superior region. Mr. 
Wells called at the hotel in the evening, 
and discovered that Hayes was the 
agent of Pittsburgh parties who were 
locating and opening mines at Lake Su- 


perior. In the conversation that en- 
sued, Mr. Hayes asked his caller what 
he was doing. Mr. Wells told him, 
whereupon the other suggested that he 
was about the kind of a man Dr. Hussey 
was looking for, and added, “If you 
will come around at the hotel in the 
morning we will call on Dr. Hussey, 
and | will introduce you.” This pro- 
grammne was carried out, and before the 
interview was ended a contract was 
made, and Mr. Wells had entered the 
ductor’s employ. This was about June, 
of 1850. 

Dr. Hussey was then fairly started in 
the copper business, and the copper 
mill and warehouse in Pittsburgh had 
been opened. Mr. Wells continued in 
that line of employment until 1852, when 
he was started by Dr. Hussey in a ba- 
con and pork business on Liberty street, 
to sell the product of the Gosport pack- 
ing house, owned by that gentleman in 
the west, and also for general dealing in 
those lines of provisions. The firm 
name under which this business was 
transacted was Hussey & Wells. This 
was carried on until 1858 or 1859, when 
the firm was merged into Hussey, Wells 
& Co., for the manufacture of steel. 
That new combination that eventually 
had so great an influence in the world 
of steel was originated by a party of 
gentlemen consisting of Dr. Hussey, 
Thomas M. Howe, James M. Cooper 
and Calvin Wells. The former line ot 
business was discontinued, and Mr. 
Wells was made general manager of the 
one that took its place. In 1859 they 
commenced the erection of works on 
the spot now occupied by the company’s 























successor, Mr. Wells having spent a part 
of the previous winter in the east learn- 
ing all that could be discovered in this 
country at that time about the manufac- 
ture of steel. The business when once 
fairly under way grew with great rapid- 
ity, receiving a wonderful development 
during the civil war, and making a large 
amount of money. It was the first con- 
cern in America to give permanent 
attention to the highest grades of steel. 
Others had made attempts in that direc- 
tion, but none had compassed such re- 
sults as to be recognized as a success. 
Mr. Wells gave the business his entire 
attention, and worked with unfailing 
courage and unfaltering hope. He was 
naturally fitted 1or the line of labor he 


had assumed, and brought to the dis- 
charge of his duties qualities that could 


not fail to command success. He su- 
perintended the erection of the build- 
ings and machinery, and for ten years 
traveled much to various parts of the 
country getting the new commodity 
introduced, and proving to a doubting 
people that America had at last entered 
her own market in successful competi- 
tion with English steel. It was really 
the first serious opposition the English 
had met, and more than one of their 
representatives came to Pittsburgh to 
learn it the industry as attempted in 
America was spasmodic and epnemeral 
or a serious solution ot a great problem. 
They soon discovered that the latter 
was the proper description o1 the situa- 
tion, and that Hussey, Wells & Com- 
pany had come into the business with a 
permanent purpose. They imported 
English workmen, who taught the in- 
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tricacies of the trade to home workmen, 
who in turn were soon able to teach 
others. Mr. Wells sold out his interest 
in this establishment in 1876, and his 
long connection with Dr. Hussey came 
to an end. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wells had been con- 
necting himself with other forms of bus- 
iness usefulness. In 1865 he became 
interested in a concern for the manufac- 
ture of railway elliptic springs. He was 
a half owner in the firm of A. French 
& Company. In the fall of 1864 a gen- 
tleman who was one of the patrons of 
Hussey, Wells & Company in the west, 
gave Mr. French a letter to Mr. Wells, 
stating that he had some new ideas in 
regard to the manufacture of railway 
springs that were well worth looking 
into. Mr. French came onto Pittsburgh 
as the representative of a party of six, 
who had raised a sum of money and 
sent him there to establish works and 
begin the making of springs. Mr. Wells 
aided him as he could; but in a year 
and a half he had trouble with his part- 
ners, which resulted in their selling out 
to Mr. Wells. Mr. Wells and Mr. 
French then made an arrangement, and 
commenced work in a small way, under 
the name of A. French & Company, 
toward the close of 1865 or the begin- 
ning of the next year. The business 
was a success and grew to large propor- 
tions. It had the benefit of the wonder- 
ful period following the close of the war, 
when railroads were being built in all 
directions, and there was always a ready 
market for railroad supplies. They early 
turned out over three thousand tons of 
springs a year, all made of crucible steel. 











They were the largest customer Hussey, 
Wells & Company possessed. The 
spring was made on scientific principles, 
and after a plan never attempted before, 
and soon gained a world-wide reputation. 
In 1882 the production of the concern 
reached five thousand seven hundred 
tons of finished springs, and ranged about 
five thousand tons for several years, 
and is still doing a large business, being 
the leading concern in this country in 
its line of business. 

When Mr. Wells left. the firm of 
Hussey, Wells & Company, he gave his 
exclusive attention to the affairs of the 
Spring company for a year or so, leav- 
ing itin1878. In January, 1878, he was 
elected president and treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Forge and Iron company, 
which positions he yet holds. This 
large concern had been in existence for 
ten or twelve years, and Mr. Wells had 
held some of its stock before his active 
connection with it. In July, 1884, he 
sold out his interest in the firm of A. 
French & Company to Mr. French, and 
the enterprise was at that time reorgan- 
ized into a joint stock company, under 
the name of the A. French Spring Com- 
pany, limited. 

In 1877 Mr. Wells became interested 
in a line of investment altogether differ- 
ent from any to which he had as yet 
given his attention. Through the in- 
ducements of a friend he was led to join 
him in the purchase of the Philadelphia 
Press, founded by the late John W. For- 
ney, now one of the strongest and most 
able of the Republican newspapers of 
the country. Mr. Wellsis now the prin- 
cipal owner of the Press stock, and 
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chairman of the company by which itis 
published, and has furnished a large 
portion of the capital needed to hold it 
up to the progress of modern times, and 
make it the valuable and solid property 
it is to-day. When he entered upon 
this enterprise he did so with the expec- 
tation that his associates would manage 
it altogether, and that he would not be 
compelled to give it any personal atten- 
tion. But the experience of a couple 
of years showed him that a radical 
change must be made somewhere, and 
he accordingly bought out the others 
and took hold of the paper with that 
characteristic good sense and able man- 
agement he had shown in other lines of 
business. Hon. Edward McPherson was 
at first secured to fill the editorial chair, 
but he gave way in 1880 to Hon. Charles 
Emory Smith, who yet fills that high and 
responsible position. Since obtaining 
control Mr. Wells has given the paper 
his personal attention, dictated its pol- 
icy, and made of it the power and influ- 
ence that itis to-day. Mr. Wells has 
made it one of the ablest advocates in 
the country for a protective tariff, not 
simply because he is a Pennsylvania 
man, but because he has studied the 
question deeply, has looked at it in all 
possible lights, and has been logically 
forced to the conclusion that protection 
in the right form is as great a blessing 
to the farmers of Kansas, the millers of 
Minnesota, and the cheese-makers of 
Ohio, as to the steel men of western 
Pennsylvania. 

Still another large enterprise has this 
busy and useful man had in charge. In 
1868 a German called at his office one 
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day, bringing a letter of introduction 
from a gentleman well known to Mr. 
Wells. The caller gave an interesting 
account of some observations and in- 
vestigations he had made in the west in 
_connection with spelter; and this was 
followed by some practical suggestions 
he had to make. Mr. Wells’ business 
sense and thorough knowledge of metals 
led him to believe there was something 
in the idea that was worth working out. 
He consulted with several business 
friends, and the result was the creation 
of the Illinois Zinc company, that was 
chartered with a capital of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The works were located 


at Peru, La Salle county, Illinois, that 
point being chosen because it was one 


of the best of the Illinois coal fields, 
while the land on which the plant was 
located was flanked on one side by the 
Illinois river, and on the other by the 
Chicago & Rock Island railroad. Mr. 
Wells was elected president and treas- 
urer of the company at its origin, and 
has held both positions from that time 
to this. The enterprise has met with 
great success. The capital stock has 
been increased from time to time, until 
now it stands at eight times the first in- 
vestment, or four hundred thousand 
dollars. It has a product of eight 
thousand tons of spelter annually, 
from three to four thousand tons 
of which is made into sheet zinc, 
while the remainder is sold, the 
ores used being chiefly purchased 
in Missouri, southern Wisconsin, and 
northern Illinois. The establishment 
is the second largest zinc works in 
the United States, and has rolling 
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mills, foundries, and all the appliances 
of modern machinery and inventions. 
Its success has been remarkable, and 
shows that it has been ably and care- 
fully handled from the start. 

On Mr. Wells’ acceptance of the con- 
trol of the Pittsburgh Forge and Iron 
company, in 1878, he took hold with his 
usual energy, and began soon to produce 
important results. A large amount of 
money was put into the concern to re- 
construct it and adapt it to the require- 
ments of modern business, and meet 
modern competition. It is now capable 
of producing twenty-five thousand gross 
tons of finished material annually. 
Yet the works as already enlarged are 
not sufficient to meet the demands upon 
them, and plans are now being made 
for a large steel plant that will be con- 
structed at an early day. The works 
are located at Verner station, which was 
so named after James Verner, the first 
president of the company. 

Mr. Wells was recently tendered the 
position of vice-president for Pennsyl- 
vania of the National Tariff association 
now being organized, to have head- 
quarters in New York city, which offer, 
after considering for some time, he felt 
reluctantly constrained to decline. 

Mr. Wells has for a number of years 
been a director in the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, and still 
holds that position. He was at one 
time a director in the Consolidated Gas 
company, and also connected with the 
Chartiers Natural Gas company. But 
he has not scattered his forces much in 
his business life, believing that concen- 
tration on a few enterprises with proper 
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care and attention to them is the method 
by which the best success is won, rather 
than by a brief and half attention to 
many. He has made steel and iron the 
main business of his life, and the result 
is that he now stands in the front rank 
of American makers of those two great 
commodities. He really threw the 
main strength of his life into the twenty- 
six years when he was connected with 
Dr. Hussey, from 1850 to 1876. Hishard- 
est work was done then. His youth and 
its highest energies were at his com- 
mand in their freshest vigor, and he 
labored and thought, planned and ex- 
ecuted, and was a moving force in a 
great business when it commenced to 
feel the life that is so lusty and mature 
within it now. Mr. Wells’ success in 
life has not been the result of accident 
or some lucky strike in an unexpected 
way. Alj that he has and is has come 
as the product of the natural forces 
within him. His business ability largely 
lies in his power as an organizer, his 
systematic methods of management, 
and his ability to read and understand 
men, and put the right one in the right 
place. When engaged in the dry goods 
business and preparing to transfer him- 
self to the work in which his life has 
been passed, hc was given powerful in- 
ducements to remain in the old line of 
work. But he felt that he was not in 
his sphere. The faculty of mechanism 
was strong within him, and his natural 
desire led him to a life where there was 
the working of machinery, the applica- 
tion of force and ingenuity to the shap- 
ing of raw material into use for man, a 
grappling with the obstinacy of metals 
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and fashioning them into the finished 
product. This bent of his mind, shown 
and developed in early youth, has 
been of great help to him in the iron 
and steel business, especially at a time 
when manufacturers were compelled to 
think out and test the ideas that had 
not been put in use in America before. 

A just estimate of the personality of 
Calvin Wells would describe him as a 
man of strong will, resolute courage and 
a great tenacity of purpose. He is not 
discouraged or baffled even by the most 
formidable obstacles in the prosecution 
of any plan upon which he has deliber- 
ately entered. His distinguishing ability, 
as has been said above, is his executive 
force and talent for organization. It is 
this capacity which enables him to con- 
duct numerous enterprises and keep all 
the threads in his hands. Fertile in re- 
sources, clear in insight, prompt in 
decision and energetic in action, he is 
quick and sure to see what can be ac- 
complished, and restless and untiring in 
advancing to thisend. His special gifts 
have, perhaps, the finest field for their 
exercise in building up and successfully 
establishing a business which has lan- 
guished and withered under less vigor- 
ous and liberal management. His 
methods are broad and free-handed, and 
aim at profits rather from the realization 
of large returns than from the enforce- 
ment of small economies. A perfected 
enterprise of any sort has less interest 
for him than one whose possibilities are 
yet undeveloped. He is firm in his 
grasp of ruling principles, and follows 
them as a guiding chart in the con- 
duct of his various undertakings. When 
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he acquired the control of a newspaper 
he was entirely without experience in 
that kind of enterprise, but he applied 
sound business maxims to its organiza- 
tion, he made himself familiar with the 
central elements upon which its success 
depended, and, with his practical sagac- 
ity, his judgment upon a journalistic 
question soon came to be as sure as that 
of a trained journalist. He has the fac- 
ulty of absorbing whatever of suggestion 
or information comes to him, and turn- 
ing it to the best account without per- 
mitting it to divert him from his purpose 
or to sway him from his fixed convic- 
tions. To whatever he undertakes he 
brings large conceptions and broad 
views. The key to his method is 


thorough organization and the highest 


standard of work. In personal qualities 
he is a man of generous disposition and 
genial manners. Skilled in reading char- 
acter, he is rarely deceived in men, 
though exceedingly trustful of those who 
enjoy his confidence. He is strong in 
his friendships and supremely loyal in 
all his associations and engagements. 
Mr. Wells has given generous help to 
others in many quiet ways, one evidence 
of which I cannot refrain from produc- 
ing here. Feeling keenly the defects of 
his own early education, which was not 
completed when he felt impelled to 
accept the offer of business employment 
which had been made him in 1849— 
defects which he has since made up by 
reading and study—he resolved to 
secure to those about him, as far as lay 
in his power, the advantages of which 
he had been deprived. He has accord- 
ingly, in addition to affording all possible 
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chances to his own children, furnished 
the means for obtaining a liberal edu- 
cation to two young men, who are now 
filling positions of honor and trust. He 
has also been of aid to others in this 
direction, to a greater or less extent. 

Mr. Wells has never had time for 
politics, although a student and observer 
of all public and political movements, 
and a willing and generous friend to the 
Republican party to which he belongs. 
His father was a Henry Clay Whig, and 
the party traditions have always appealed 
strongly to the loyalty and love of the 
son. He has had many calls to enter 
public life, but as yet has not felt justi- 
fied in doing so. He has been too busy. 
Of late years, repeated attempts have 
been made by the Republican party of 
Pennsylvania to lead him into public life. 
During a recent state convention at 
Harrisburg, he was tendered by tele- 
graph the nomination for congressman- 
at-large, which he declined. Other 
efforts have been made with a similar 
result. He permitted his name to be 
used as delegate-at-large on the Repub- 
lican ticket of Pennsylvania in 1884, but 
there his personal connection with poli- 
tics came to an end. 

His domestic life has been one of 
his sources of strength during the years 
of labor through which he has passed, 
and his home has been ever to him one 
of the pleasantest places of earth. On 
July 5, 1854, he was married to Annie 
Glyde, a daughter of Benjamin Glyde, 
who had been his employer some years 
before. She died in 1859, and in 1861 
he was married to Mary Chaffey, a sister 
of his first wife. There have been born 
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to him two sons and two daughters. 
The oldest son was born in 1866 and 
died in the same year. His two 
daughters are married, and his family 
now at home consists of himself, his 
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wife and his youngest son. Mr. Wells 
is a member of the Third Presbyterian 
church of Pittsburgh, of which he has 
been a trustee for a number of years, 
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“‘SomE are born great, some achieve 
greatness and some have greatness thrust 
upon them.” 

The great dramatist and incomparable 
delineator of human character, aptly 
defines how superior eminence is at- 
tained. It will hardly be questioned 


that the greatest distinction is that 


which is achieved ; self-made men are 
ever objects of special admiration. 
They serve to illustrate and emphasize 
the possibilities of mankind. No 
country is so conducive to the develop- 
ment of individual character and the 
promotion of personal success as Amer- 
ica. Fortune and fame do not depend 
upon birth or inheritance, but are oftener 
the result of personal effort and indi- 
vidual attainment. It is one of the 
grandest features of our institutions that 
persons of obscure birth, and with 
limited means, may enter the race of 
life with the more favored classes and 
have an equal chance for success. It is 
not generally that successful men are 
indebted to wealthy relatives or influen- 
tial friends for their achievements, but 
rather to their own unaided efforts and 
persevering industry. Great talent or 
distinguished honor cannot be trans- 
mitted by bequest, and inherited wealth 


many times proves a disadvantage to 
the possessor. 

It is the exception rather than the 
rule, that riches and fame pass from 
generation to generation. This is shown 
in the fact that the most prominent 
business men and the leading members 
of the learned professions are those who 
can boast of no illustrious ancestry. 
And so it is with great riches. One 
generation accumulates what another 
squanders, and thus earthly possessions 
are constantly changing. They are not 
hoarded and transmitted as in England, 
from sire to son, under the law of 
primogeniture, enhancing family estates 
and beggaring the masses. It is the 
same in politics. Heritage is not a 
passport to official station, but prefer- 
ment rather waits upon genuine merit 
and personal worth. Even the highest 
office in the nation is not beyond the 
reach of the obscurely born citizen. 
Latterly it seems to have been the rule 
rather than the exception to select the 
chief magistrate from this class. Lin- 
coln was a rail-splitter, Johnson a tailor, 
Grant a tanner, Garfield a canal driver, 
Arthur a country pedagogue and Cleve- 
land an orphaned lad, left to make his 
own way in the world. 




















William George Fargo, the subject of 
this sketch, furnishes one of the best 
and most conspicuous illustrations of 
self-made business men afforded by the 
annals of the country. Beginning life 
in an obscure country town, without 
means or influential friends, he achieved 
a national if not world-wide reputation, 
and became one of the foremost busi- 
ness men of his time. He began liter- 
ally at the foot of the ladder, in the 
humblest sphere of useful employment, 
and rose step by step until he occupied 
the highest position in one of the grand- 
est business enterprises of modern times 
—a business largely of his own concep- 
tion and which he did much to develop 
and bring to its present unparalleled 
magnitude. Mr. Fargo lived to see*the 
express business, of which he was one 
of the original projectors, spread over 
a continent like a net work, its hundreds 
of lines like delicate nerves reaching 
every settlement and extending its facili- 
ties and beneficent advantages to the 
people in all sections. The honor and 
pleasure derived from the projection 
and consummation of such an enterprise 
excel the gratification that great wealth 
can bestow. It is a testimonial that 
will endure for generations, and the 
names of the originators and promoters 
of the express business will not soon be 
forgotten. Conspicuous among them 
will ever be that of William G. Fargo. 

Mr. Fargo was born on the twentieth 
of May, 1818, in the town of Pompey, 
Onondaga county, New York. He was 
the eldest of twelve children that were 
born to William C. Fargo and Tacy 
Strong. The family trace their lineage 
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to Moses Fargo, who came from Eng- 
land about the year 1670 and settled in 
New London, Connecticut, where the 
father of the subject of this sketch was 
born in 1791. At seventeen years of 
age, as was customary with many New 
England boys, he made a trip to the 
west, passing through the state of New 
York, looking for employment and seek- 
ing a future home among the frontier 
settlers. The journey was continued as 
far as Buffalo, where he found employ- 
ment at anominal salary for three years ; 
and upon the declaration of war with 
England, in 1812, he enlisted and served 
until honorably discharged after peace 
was established. Mr. Fargo was seri- 
ously wounded while in the service in 
an engagement upon Canadian soil, on 
the thirteenth of October, in which the 
British general, Brock, was killed. At 
the conclusion of the war, he resumed 
his prospecting tour and eventually set- 
tled in Pompey, where his family was 
reared. He was never forehanded, but 
always a hard-working man, and many 
times found it difficult to make his in- 
come meet family expenses. Under 
such auspices the children were taught 
self-reliance, and the subject of this 
sketch was thus early thrown upon his 
own resources, and left to make his way 
in the world. His education was such as 
was to be obtained inthe country school 
during the winter season, but he made 
good use of the opportunities he had. 
At the age of thirteen years, Mr. 
Fargo began life on his own account. 
His first employment was with Daniel 
Butts, a farmer and mail contractor, 
and his especial duty was to carry the 
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mail on horseback, twice a week, from 
Manlius, by way of Watervale, Pompey 
Hill, Delphi, Fabius, Apulia, Oran, and 
return, a distance of about forty miles. 
He was faithful to his employer and 
prompt in discharging every duty in- 
volved in the responsible trust. In 
addition to carrying the mail-bag, young 
Fargo was frequently entrusted with 
messages and errands, with occasional 
purchases of trifling articles for the 
families of the neighborhood. These 
commissions were always attended to 
with fidelity, and the extra compensa- 
tion was an addition to his meagre sal- 
ary that was duly appreciated. It is 
altogether probable that this feature of 
his then employment gave him the first 
idea of the business that became his 
life-work. Until seventeen years old he 
wrought at different jobs in and about 
his native town, besides carrying the 
mail, a portion of the time as an as- 
sistant in a country hotel at Watervale, 
kept by Ira Curtiss. 

In 1835, Mr. Fargo secured a position 
as clerk in a Syracuse grocery store, 
kept by Hough & Gilbert, where he re- 
mained about a year, and then entered 
the service of Roswell and Willet Hin- 
man, grocers of the same place, with 
whom he remained about three years, 
after which a year was spent in the store 
of Dunford & Company of Syracuse, 
when he finally resolved to engage in 
business on his own account. His first 
venture was as a grocer and provision 
dealer in connection with a bakery, at 
Weedsport, New York, in company 
with Jerome F. Fargo, a younger 
brother. The business did not prove 


successful, and at the end of the first 
year the ledger exhibited the balance 
on the wrong side. The drudgery of a 
retail business was not to his taste, and 
it failed to gratify his ambition. The 
Weedsport concern was closed up and 
Mr. Fargo cast about for other employ- 
ment. He soon found an opportunity 
to become the freight agent of the Au- 
burn & Syracuse railroad, then just 
completed, with headquarters at Au- 
burn. This employment gave him the 
opportunity of his life. It awakened 
conceptions of the possibilities in trans- 
portation facilities which he so grandly 
wrought out and carried to such com- 
pleteness in later years. After about a 
year as freight agent, Mr. Fargo accepted 
the position of messenger for Pomeroy 
& Company, who had established an 
express line between Albany and Buf- 
falo. The business was then in a primi- 
tive condition, being mainly devoted to 
carrying letters, small packages, chiefly 
money and other valuables, which only 
required a satchel or small trunk to con- 
tain them. At this time the rails were 
only laid from the east to Batavia, and 
packages were carried between the lat- 
ter place and Buffalo by stage coach. 
After a year’s experience on the road, 
Mr. Fargo was appointed agent for the 
company at Buffalo, and became a resi- 
dent of the city in 1843. The express 
business was still in its infancy, but he 
realized its future possibilities. He 
early determined to embark in the en- 
terprise and become something more 
than a messenger or resident agent. 
What he greatly needed and desired was 
means to establish a line of his own. 
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In 1844, after about a year spent as 
an express agent, Mr. Fargo, in con- 
nection with Henry Wells and Daniel 
Dunning, organized a line running west 
from Buffalo, extending to Cleveland 
and Detroit, and operated it in connec- 
tion with the eastern company. This 
was the first express venture undertaken 
west of Buffalo, and it was known and 
carried on under the name of Wells & 
Co. The capital of the new concern 
was limited, but the members of the 
firm possessed what is often of quite as 
much importance as money—an abun- 
dance of pluck andenergy. At this time 
there were no railroads between Buffalo 
and Detroit, and transportation was by 
lake in the summer and by stage and 
express wagons and sleighs in the win- 
ter. The business was not large, but 
the enterprise was pushed with vigor, 
and every trip added to the growing 
prospects of the undertaking. The line 
was eventually extended to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Galena. In 1845 Mr. Dunning with- 
drew from the partnership and a year 
later Mr. Wells sold his interest to Mr. 
William A. Livingston, and the firm 
name was changed to Livingston & 
Fargo, which was the first occasion 
where Mr. Fargo’s name appeared in 
connection with the designation of an 
express company. Mr. Livingston had 
charge of the Buffalo business and Mr. 
Fargo removed to Detroit, where he 
remained a year and then returned to 
Buffalo, which place continued to be 
his residence so long as he lived. 

In March, 1850, a consolidation was 
made of the several express lines be- 


tween New York and Buffalo with those 
extending west of that city, under the 
name of the American Express com- 
pany. These lines included the inter- 
ests of Livingston, Wells & Co., Butter- 
field, Wasson & Co., rival lines between 
New York and Buffalo, and Livingston 
& Fargo, west of the latter place. 
Henry Wells was made president of the 
new company, and William G. Fargo 
was chosen secretary, positions that 
were held by these gentlemen until the 
consolidation of the American Express 
company with the Merchants’ Union 
company in 1868, under the name of the 
former organization, when Mr. Fargo 
was elected president, which position 
he continued to hold until his death. 
This company is one of the largest in 
the country, has a capital of eighteen 
million dollars, maintains about four 
thousand offices, gives employment to 
about ten thousand men, and operates 
over about thirty thousand miles of 
railway lines. For several years Mr. 
Fargo was not only the executive head 
of this concern, but its management was 
under his personal direction, and its 
success was largely due to his wise, pru- 
dent and sagacious administration. 

In 1851 Mr. Fargo realized the im- 
portance of extending the express busi- 
ness to the Pacific coast, which was then 
rapidly being settled in consequence of 
the gold discovery in 1848, and in con- 
nection with his former partner, Henry 
Wells, he organized the firm of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., and commenced to do 
business between New York and San 
Francisco, employing steamship trans- 
portation by way of the Isthmus, and to 
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operate interior lines on the Pacific 
coast. This was a successful venture, 
and the company is second to none on 
the continent in the magnitude of its 
business, the extent of its lines or in 
financial standing. It has a practical 
monopoly of the express business in all 
the territory west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and its lines reach as far east as 
Chicago. In addition to the express 
business, the company maintain banking 
institutions at many of the important 
towns on the Pacific coast. Mr. Fargo 
was the vice-president of the company, 
and was one of its directors from its 
organization to the time of his death. 
He was one of the pioneers in the es- 
tablishment of a line of overland mail 
and passenger coaches before the con- 
struction of the Pacific railways, and 
was concerned in the well remembered 
“Pony Express” that carried letters 
and messages between the Missouri river 
and California in a week’s time, before 
the construction of telegraph lines. In 
each of these ventures the public was 
greatly benefited, but the projectors were 
sufferers financially. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Fargo’s business 
career was contemporaneous with the 
railway era—being twelve years old 
when the first line was opened in this 
country, and living to see one hundred 
and twenty thousand miles of track con- 
structed in the United States—he was 
never specially concerned in railway 
enterprises. He was a stockholder in 
the New York Central railroad as well 
as one of its directors, and vice-presi- 
dent of the company. He was one of 
the projectors of the Northern Pacific 


railroad, contributed largely to the en- 
terprise, and for several years was one 
of its directors. His memory is en- 
shrined by the designation of his name 
to one of the most important towns on 
the line of the road. He was also a 
director in the Buffalo, New York & 
Philadelphia railroad, and largely in- 
terested in the McKean & Buffalo 
narrow gauge railroad. He was a 
stockholder in various manufacturing 
establishments of Buffalo, and liberally 
employed his large means in promoting 
local improvements and domestic in- 
dustry. Mr. Fargo was at one time an 
owner of a majority of the stock of the 
Courier Company, but never gave per- 
sonal attention to the management ot 
the institution. 

In politics Mr. Fargo was Democratic 
in principle, but not so hide-bound as 
to vote for unworthy candidates simply 
because they were the nominees of his 
party. He once declined to support 
his party’s choice for President on this 
ground. He never sought political 
office, and had a distaste for the 
methods employed to gain it. He 
yielded to the persuasion of his friends 
and became a candidate for mayor of 
Buffalo, and was elected to the office in 
1861, and reélected in 1863, serving two 
terms and giving the city one of the best 
local administrations it ever had. He 
was a candidate for the state senate in 
1871, but was defeated by an adverse 
party majority. 

Few men have left a more indelible 
impress upon the affairs of Buffalo 
than William G. Fargo. For nearly 
forty years he was intimately identified 
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with its growth and prosperity, much of 
which depended upon his fostering 
care and influence. He was a large- 
hearted, noble-minded whole-souled 
man, and endowed with remarkable 
business qualifications. He was liberal 
and generous in the use of his large 
means for worthy charitable objects, 
and always the friend of the poor and 
needy. He was held in the highest 
esteem by the thousands of persons in 
the service of the company over which 
he presided, and while he exacted of 
each employé a strict and faithful atten- 
tion to his duties, yet he was lenient and 
forbearing as an employer. Among the 
self-made men of his time, William G. 
Fargo will ever be recognized as one of 
the most illustrious and distinguished 
examples. With expressmen his name 
will be enshrined with those of Harn- 
den, Adams, Wells, Livingston, Pomeroy 
and other pioneers in an enterprise that 
has brought them deserved fame. 

Mr. Fargo died on the third of August, 
1881, just after completing his sixty- 
third year. Few persons in private life 
have been more widely mourned than 
he was. The press of the country 
seemed to unite in paying homage to his 
memory, and the organizations with 
which he was identified placed upon 
record an evidence of their profound 
regard for their associate. Hereto are 
given some of the press notices and the 
action of express and other companies: 


Mr. Fargo was a representative man in the fullest 
sense, and his power and influence have always 
been potent for the city’s welfare. He was a man 
of commanding abilities—a born leader of men ; 
and but few of his cotempories have made a broader 
mark upon the age. He was pre-eminently a prac- 


tical man, and it may be questioned if the country 
had his superior in those qualities which go to make 
up the successful man of business. He was aman 
of large, clear brain, of presence, character and 
courage ; and his reputation for foresight and ad- 
ministrative ability was a national one. To his 
enterprise more than that of any other man the 
‘country owes its express system, which is the most 
comprehensive in the world. Mr. Fargo was a self- 
made man, but his inherited gifts were worth far 
more than wealth or educational advantages, and 
would have won success for him anywhere or in any 
age. He was distinguished for boldness, enterprise, 
accuracy of judgment and thoroughly systematic 
business methods, but he was equally well known 
for his courtesy and genial qualities. He was one 
of the most hospitable of men, in good fellowship a 
prince. His manner was dignified and easy, and 
his whole bearing was that of a gentleman. He 
was the last man to be approached familiarly by a 
stranger, but among his friends he was the soul of 
kindness and good nature, and no man was more 
loyal than he to those who had once won his regard. 
The death of William G. Fargo is, we repeat, a 
public loss which will long be felt in this city and 
throughout the whole country ; but the people of the 
city which he loved so well have the consolation of 
knowing that he did his work faithfully and well, and 
while they mourn his death with profound sincerity, 
they can look upon the record of his life with hon- 
est pride. To be born the son of a hard-working 
pioneer in a country village and become one of the 
foremost men of a great city ; to carry the mails on 
horseback as a boy over a circuit of forty miles, and 
in after years to originate and shape a vast system 
of transportation which now covers the country from 
sea to sea, reckoning its employes by thousands 
and its wealth by millions ; to be bred among farm- 
ers with apparently narrow views of life and its 
duties, and yet conceive of the potentialities of the 
age, anticipate and facilitate the development of the 
great west, growing with the growth of opportunity 
to the stature of a leader of men, a creator of new 
enterprises and a founder of communities ; to begin 
the world with the ideas of the village school, and to 
bid farewell to the world in familiarity with the busi- 
ness interests of a continent, in sympathy with social 
refinements of a luxurious era, in the knowledge of 
the aims and plans of a national party—this is a 
typical American career, happy, brilliant and mag- 
nificently useful... It is a noble process of develop- 
ment, and few men have passed through every 
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phase of it so triumphantly as William G. Fargo.— 
Buffalo Courier. 

But it was as a citizen of Buffalo that Mr. Fargo 
was most honored and will be longest held in cher- 
ished memory. If any public work has ever been 
projected for the benefit of this city within the last 
third of a century, since he became possessed of 
means to invest, to which he has not lent a helping 
hand, we fail to remember its title or character. To 
barely go over the list of his good deeds in this con- 
nection would require more time and space than we 
have nowatcommand, The public appreciation of 
his large-minded liberality was shown in his election 
as mayor, two successive terms, from 1862 to 1866, 
as the Democratic candidate ; and the amazing ease 
with which a very busy but able man seems to find 
time for all sorts of work was seen in the facility 
with which he, with scrupulous care and stern fidel- 
ity, discharged the duties of that thankless office. 
But he was not the man to undertake what he could 
not perform, nor when his hand was once put to the 
plow would he lightly consent to let go. Alll his life 
he retained that simple and gracious demeanor 
which endeared him to a host of friends, and which, 
as well after he became perhaps the wealthiest of 
our citizens and certainly when he lived in the most 
palatial of our private residences as when he was but 
the humble express messenger, made every honest 
man, however poor, feel at ease in his presence. 
The genuine self-respect which always animated him 
was seen in the fact that a photograph of the hum- 
ble cottage in which Mr. and Mrs. Fargo began 
housekeeping was one of the ornaments—not con- 
spicuously displayed, but merely to be seen if any 
one desired to notice it—in the magnificent library- 
room of his stately mansion. He was neither 
ashamed nor boastful of having been literally a self- 
made man.—Buffalo Express. 

The name of the remarkable man who died in this 
city yesterday was far more widely known than that 
of any citizen of Buffalo who surviveshim. To men 
of affairs in all parts of the country he was known 
as one of the most successful representative men of 
the time; as one of the founders of that peculiarly 
American commercial enterprise,’ the express busi- 
ness; as a shrewd, keen-witted capitalist, broad- 
minded, clear-headed and courageous, whose counsel 
and co-operation were eagerly sought for by the pro- 
jectors of many of the greatest undertakings of his 
time; but in some of the states and territories his 
name was for many years a household word in every 
town and village. In the older states Mr. Fargo 


‘ 


was as widely known; in New York he was.a con. 
spicuous figure in commercial circles, and in Buffalo 
he had troops of friends upon whom he lavished 
princely hospitality. But after all it is in California, 
Nevada and other distant regions of the far west 
where the news of the death of Fargo of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., will perhaps excite the most varied 
and universal emotions. In those regions, for many 
years, Wells, Fargo & Co.'s express represented to 
the miners and settlers more than we of the east can 
conceive, Their agents were the connecting links 
between the new country and the old. They were 
for many years bankers, expressmen, mail-carriers 
and general utility people for the vast population 
that poured into and settled the Pacific states. They 
did the business well, too, and were always popular. 
The news of the death of Mr. Fargo will be. re- 
ceived with regret by thousands who profited by the 
assistance his company afforded them in early pioneer 
days, and it will touch the springs of recollection and 
reminiscences in thousands of breasts. The story 
of his life speaks for itself. It is the record of a 
typical, American self-made man ; a youth of pov- 
erty developing into a manhood of wealth, power 
and usefulness by virtue of native and indomitable 
force of mind and character. It is a career of which 
we have many examples in America, because the 
conditions are here peculiarly favorably for the con- 
junction of ‘‘the man of the hour,” or of the op- 
portunity with the man who knows how to improve 
it. Such men as William G. Fargo have done much 
to build up our prosperous country, on its material 
side; and their services are entitled to honorable 
recognition and praise along with the achievements 
of statesmen, artists and authors who labor in differ- 
ent fields. —Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

Mr. Fargo was one of a class of men who in 
England would have won a title and died a member 
of parliament. Here he remained to his death the 
president of the great corporation in whose organi- 
zation he assisted. Early in life he was associated 
in the beginning of the express business with Henry 
Wells, whom he succeeded as president of the 
American express company, and later the men be- 
came better known than any other power on the 
Pacific coast, the general government not excepied, 
as ‘‘ Wells, Fargo & Co." This company carried 
anything from a letter up quicker, cheaper, faster 
than any one else, and for years its drivers and mes- 
sengers served the greater west alone. Begun on a 
capital of $300,000, Wells Fargo & Co. rolled up a 
capital of $20,000,000 for its founders, William G, 
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Fargo, it is scarcely necessary to say, broke down 
under his work, and died at sixty-three a spent old 
man.— Springfield, (Mass.) Republican. 

The death of William G. Fargo is the passing 
away of Buffulo’s most distinguished citizen, and 
one of the most sagacious business men of his time. 
The story of his career is another striking illustra- 
tion of the magnificent results that reward integrity, 
intelligence, industry, perseverance and pluck, when 
they go hand in hand. Mr. Fargo, who was the son 
of a Connecticut laborer, began life as a mail carrier. 
From this small beginning he went on and up, un- 
aided save by the qualities we have named. In 1851, 
after experiencing the usual vicissitudes that are the 
lot of self-made men, in connection with Mr. Wells 
he organized the great express company which has 
since borne their name. He leaves an estate which 
is said to be worth not far from $20,000,000.— 
Albany Fournal. 

One of the admirable qualities of Mr. Fargo was 
his devotion to principle and his appreciation of 
men under him who strove to perform their trusts 
faithfully and well. To such he was ever found a 
staunch friend, and whenever opportunity afforded 
he recognized true merit by promotion and expres- 
sions of gratification that could not but win for him 
not only the esteem but the love of all with whom 
his extensive business interests brought him in con- 
tact. ‘‘He never went back on a friend” so long 
as that friend proved himself deserving of his recog- 
nition, no matter what misfortunescame. Although 
a strong Democrat during life, he saw that every 
employé of the American Express company, who 
went forth to battle for the Union, drew half his reg- 
ular salary while absent in the field. Had it not 
been for this exhibition of the good man’s generous 
impuises, many of his employes’ families would have 
suffered for the necessities of life during the absence 
of husbands and fathers, sons and brothers, who went 
to make up the vast army of the American’s ex- 
pressmen. Much of the success that surrounds the 
management of the American company can be 
traced directly to the personal influence, ability and 
untiring efforts of its late beloved president. He 
spared neither time nor money in bringing about his 
desires in regard to its affairs, and when he under- 
took anything for its advancement or the improve- 
ment of its system, he never ceased until the end 
desired was satisfactorily attained. As a result the 
company, of which he was one of the proud founders, 
to-day stands high in the estimation and confidence 
of the country.—Council Bluff Nonpareil. 


Thus from small beginnings grew two of the 
largest and most powerful firms or corporations in 
the country. Mr. Fargo took a great pride in Buf- 
falo, where he resided, and was one of the most 
public-spirited citizens. As an evidence of his love 
for his home city, while the principal officer of the 
express company was in New York, he located and 
maintained at Buffalo the auditing office. He was 
honored by his fellow citizens by his election to the 
mayoralty. He was revered by every man in the 
service, and no employer ever exceeded him in great 
heartedness. When Chicago was devastated by fire 
ten years ago, through his instrumentality the com- 
pany appropriated $10,000 for the benefit of those 
employes who suffered loss. At the same time a 
series of resolutions was passed expressing the grati- 
fication of the company at the faithfulness of its em- 
ployes in serving the interests of the company in 
those exciting times. There is scarcely an express- 
man in the country who has not a copy of those res- 
olutions displayed in a prominent place in his home. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The following is from the proceed- 
ings of the board of directors of the 
American Express company, August 17, 


1881: 

The place that William G. Fargo had grown to 
occupy in the public mind is best evidenced by the 
spontaneous tribute of respect to his memory which 
pervaded the entire press of the country upon the 
announcement of his death. Such tributes have 
seldom been accorded to those who have filled the 
highest professional and political positions. It was 
because as one of the prominent men of action, de- 
veloped by the peculiar opportunities of American 
society, he had been of the few inspired to open 
new avenues of business and wealth, which should 
become a part of the permanent prosperity of the 
nation. It wasa recognition of his position in this 
respect as a public benefactor. 

While the activity of his mind sought occupation 
in many directions with marked success, it was 
especially in the inauguration and development of 
the great express interest of the United States that 
his greatest efforts were expended and his most in- 
tense devotion manifested, and it is with the Ameri- 
can Express company that his memory will be most 
associated. 

Into the consolidation of the individual interests 
which in 1850 were formed into the American Ex- 
press company he threw the whole energy of his 
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youth and his great love of active employment. If 
he and Wells, Butterfield, Livingston, and their 
associates ‘‘builded better than they knew,” it was 
because they were builders of unusual capacity and 
tremendous force of individual character. As a 
part of the grand composite known as the ‘‘ express 
interest’’ of the United States, they made the 
American second to no other in the energy and 
fidelity of its management and in the continental 
proportions of its expansion. 

The lesson of the life of Mr. Fargo in its conse- 
cration to this his great life work should be the 
study of those who may be called to assume the 
responsibilities which death alone compelled him to 
relinquish. Such lives are a precious inheritance to 
any organization, and their influence will not die; 
and as dear to him as the tears which affection may 
pour upon his grave will be the efforts of his surviv- 
ing associates in the company he loved so much to 
maintain its corporate integrity and growth and its 
unspotted business honor. 

So thorough had become the education of Mr. 
Fargo in the express business, and he had studied 
so well and investigated so diligently the underlying 
principles upon which it should be conducted, that 
it is not eulogy to say that he had become the best 
and most valued expressman of his time. His 
natural judgment was the law of his own com- 
pany, and upon all questions involving interests in 
common with other companies his opinion was in- 
variably the rallying point for final adjustment. No 
trace of individual interest was ever suspected of 
warping his judgment in the settlement of a principle 
of universal application to the business. 

Although he finally yielded to excess of work and 
not of years, he was among the last of the small 
body of men who thirty years ago were associated 
with him ; and in him were embodied and preserved 
the best traits of all: The energy of Butterfield; the 
hopefulness of Wells; the cool, dispassionate, sound 
intellect of Gaither; and the keen sense of honor, 
active devotion to business and the appreciation of 
community of business interests so common to them 
all were prominently manifest in him. In fact the 
greatness of his character was its completeness. Of 
commanding personal presence, exacting in business, 
genial in temperament, without scholastic education, 
and yet perfectly self-educated to the great practical 
business of life; unaided by fortune or friends, by 
simple fidelity and strength of character he rose 
from the humblest sphere of activity to a proud pre- 
eminence among his fellow men. 


From the proceedings of the board 
of directors of Wells, Fargo & Co., 
August 11, 1881: 


That in the death of William G. Fargo we recog- 
nize the loss of an upright and sagacious man, 
who, by his integrity, intelligence and untiring 
energy exerted an influence for good upon a wide 
circle of humanity. 

That the express fraternity of the entire country 
suffer in the death of their distinguished cotempor- 
ary and business associate the loss of a constant 
and consistent friend, a wise and prudent adviser, 
whose vacant place at the council board it will be 
difficult to fill. 


From the proceedings of the board of 
directors of the United States Express 
company, September 20, 1881 : 


In the death of William G. Fargo the great ex- 
press interests of the country have sustained an 
irreparable loss. A pioneer and pillar has fallen. 
His long experience, his sound judgment and his 
exhaustive knowledge made him an oracle in all 
matters pertaining to the general welfare of the 
express companies of the country. We lament his 
loss as that of an elder brother and mainstay of the 
fraternity. 

As aman, we would bear testimony to’his strength 
and integrity of character, his fidelity to friendships, 
and his devotion to the great trusts committed to 
his care. The success which crowned his life work 
is the best evidence of his great abilities. 

His name will live in honored memory as long as 
the great institutions he helped to found shall con- 
tinue. 

We tender to our brethren of the American Ex- 
press company our sincere condolence. Fargo has 
been a talismanic word in the history of expresses. 
It has overcome difficulties, healed differences, and 
averted dangers. It has been the synonym of 
honor, integrity and justice. 


From the proceedings of the board of 
directors of the Buffalo, New York and 
Philadelphia Railroad company. 


From the seventh day of February, 1866, until the 
day of his decease he was an honored and trusted 
member of its board of directors, He was ever 
ready to devote his time, his best thought and busi- 
ness sagacity, his money and his high personal credit, 
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to the advancement or protection of its interests. 
He was quick and unerring in judgment, wise and 
prudent in counsel, prompt in decision, and ever 
willing to assume and share responsibility. He 
brought to theaid of the company when most needed 
his rare powers and ripe experience, and until 
stricken with his last illness helped to guide its affairs 
from small beginnings and through adverse times 
until it realized to some extent the wishes and hopes 
of its projectors. 

From the proceedings of lodge of 


Ancient Landmarks, F. A. M. 

We rejoice that we now have the privilege of 
uniting together to bear testimony to our apprecia- 
tion of his sterling character and his untiring energy, 
which, with his ability, secured for him the success 
in business life that made his name familiar in all 
parts of the civilized world. 

We also bow down before this dispensation of an 
all-wise Providence, and render thanks to him that 
in our Masonic experience we have fe: the fraternal 
sympathy of our late brother, who leaves behind 
him a memory replete with kindnesss towards many 
members of our order, and also towards the lodge 
of the Ancient Landmarks and its members. More- 
over, this generosity extended outward into all parts 
of our country, and he has aided heartily wherever 
his natural sympathy was stirred by want or destitu- 
tion. 

From the proceedings of the vestry 
of Christ church, August 16, 188]: 

That we put on record our feeling that in losing 
William G. Fargo, we have lost one who was to us, 
as individuals, a genial and kindly friend, and to 
the vestry, as a body, a courteous host when we 
came together at his house; and always a wise and 
careful business adviser, as well as a cheerful and 
liberal helper. His loss to our parish at this time is 
most serious. _ But we honor his memory for what 
he has already done to further its interests, and for 
what we are sure that he would have done in the 
future had his health and life been spared. We 
honor it also for many excellent virtues which 
adorned his character as a man, and which will make 
his death a loss not only to our parish but the whole 
community. 

From the eulogy of Rev. A. S. Dealy, 


rector of Christ church: 
Let us remember him as a firm and true friend to 
our parish ; as one who has done much for it, and 
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who was ready todo more. Let ns remember him 
as a true friend to us not only as a body corporate, 
but also in our individual capacities. I myself feel 
a deep sense of personal loss. I had learned to 
esteem, respect and love him; and I can never for- 
get the kindness which, while he lay upon his own 
bed of sickness, he showed to me in my sorrow and 
trouble. Let us remember him as one who was a 
kind friend to the poor. There is many a man and 
woman to-day, among the working classes of our 
city, who is mourning over his loss, as that of a true 
friend in need. I know, of my own experience in 
my parish work, that he has ‘‘made the widow's 
heart to sing for joy.” Not against him could the 
ery of the poor ever go up to God because of 
‘* wages kept back by fraud.” And I think that the 
man who goes out of this world with the blessing of 
the poor, the widow, and the fatherless resting 
upon him, goes out of it with a good gift from God, 
and shall in no wise lose his reward. Let us remem- 
ber our departed brother, then, as a genial and 
pleasant gentleman, asa true and faithful friend, and 
as one who, through the mercy of God, has departed 
from us with the sign of faith, and now rests in the 
sleep of peace. 


These and other like tributes to the 
memory of Mr. Fargo, from the press 
generally, and the various societies and 
organizations with which he was identi- 
fied, attest in some measure the char- 
acter of the man and the hold he had 
secured upon friends and associates. 
He was a remarkable man in every re- 
spect. Cast in a large mold, he had 
broad views, comprehensive ideas, and 
readily grasped complicated questions. 
He possessed tremendous energy and 
resolution, as well as great power of en- 
durance. He was an excellent judge 
of human character, and intuitively 
discerned the motives of men. He was 
a man of great resource and extraordi- 
nary industry. His organizing capacity 
was remarkable. He believed in and 
practiced rigid discipline in all business 
matters, and yet never exercised author- 
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ity in an exacting or extortionate manner 
with employes. He was dignified and 
courteous in bearing, and the very type 
of a true gentleman. He was loyal in 
his friendships, generous yet just in his 
dealings, and honorable in all things. 
It is given to few men to play a more 
conspicuous part in the theatre of busi- 
ness than W. G. Fargo performed, and 
none have acquitted themselves more 
worthily and honorably. 

In January, 1840, Mr. Fargo was united 
in marriage with Anna H. Williams, 
daughter of Nathan Williams, of his 
native town of Pompey, who still sur- 


vives. To this union eight children— 
two sons and six daughters—were born. 
Only three of them, one son and two 
daughters, reached maturity. The son 
died before his father and one daughter 
has passed away since the latter’s death, 
leaving but one child, and this the first 
born. 

It is proper to state, that, notwith- 
standing the similarity of names, there 
is no claim of relationship between the 
writer and his distinguished subject. 


Francis F, Farco. 
BurFFa.o, April, 1886. 





AN AMERICAN KINGDOM OF MORMONS. 


Far out in the deep blue waters of 
Lake Michigan, about forty-five miles 
from the Straits of Mackinac, stands 
Big Beaver island, the largest of a scat- 
tering group, famous for having been the 
seat of an heretical sort of autocracy, 
styling itself the “Kingdom of the 
Mormons,” ruled over by a potentate 
designated as “ King Strang.” Although 
the rise and progress of this kingdom, 
its final downfall and the expulsion of 
its people from the island was an event- 
ful and a woeful chapter in the annals 
of the polygamous sect, one might read 
whole libraries of Mormon literature 
without learning that such an institution 
ever existed. 

This discrepancy or omission in 
Mormon history is due to an antagonism 
which sprang up between Strang and 
Brigham Young, completely alienating 


the one from the other. James Jesse 
Strang received his appointment as 
elder from Joseph Smith, founder of 
the faith, March 3, 1844, only one week 
after his baptism into the communion 
of the Mormon church, and was, on 
June 19 following, vested with authority 
to establish a branch nucleus at his 
homein Burlington, Wisconsin. Joseph 
Smith having been mobbed and mur- 
dered at Carthage jail, July 27 of the 
same year, Strang, although less than 
five months a member of the Mormon 
church, advanced his claims to the 
mantle of the martyred leader and 
pushed them with vigor. His principal 
title was an ambiguous clause in the 
letter of Smith clothing him with the 
powers referred to, which he readily 
construed into a declaration nominating 
himself as the prelate’s successor in 
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case that dignitary should succumb to 
the ominous dangers then threatening 
him. Besides this he claimed to have 
had a direct revelation from God ap- 
pointing him high prophet and poten- 
tate, and instructing him in the duties 
of that office. There were not wanting 
other aspirants to the envied seat. The 
contest for supremacy was sharp, and 
ended in the triumph of Brigham 
Young. That astute hierophant did not 
fail to see in the ambitious young law- 
yer of Burlington a dangerous rival. 
Strang was therefore speedily denounced 
as an impostor and a forger, and ex- 
communicated. The Mormons of Salt 
Lake City have, it seems, disdained to 
recognize him in history even as a hum- 
bug upstart. 

But although deposed and anathema- 
tized, Strang was not undone. His fol- 
lowers in Wisconsin, several hundred 
in number, still believed in and sus- 
tained him. Before going further a 
brief sketch of his early life may not 
be inappropriate. 

He was born of Americanized parents, 
farmers by vocation, in Scipio, New 
York, March 2, 1813. At fifteen he 
united with the Baptist church. He 
was from very childhood of an ambitious 
and studious disposition. Having com- 
pleted a brief curriculum at Fredonia 
academy, he read law privately, teach- 
ing school, delivering temperance lect- 
ures, dabbling in politics and engaging 
in other employments in an erratic man- 
ner while prosecuting the study. He 
edited a paper at Randolph for a time 
and served a term as postmaster at 
Ellington, New York. His life was, in 


fact, a succession of rapid alternations. 
At the age of twenty-three he married 
Miss Mary Pierce, by whom he had four 
children. Drifting to Wisconsin in 
1843, he was converted by some prose- 
lyting Mormons, and seeing in that field 
a probable opportunity of satisfying his 
morbid anxiety for distinction or noto- 
riety, he zealously entered the ministry 
of the Latter Day Saints. Of his rapid 
promotion and his fatal temerity, this 
article has already spoken. 

According to the will of God revealed 
to Joseph Smith, Strang gathered up his 
votaries and planted a “Stake of Zion” 
on White river, Wisconsin, naming the 
place Voree, now known as Spring 
Prairie. A Mormon organ, entitled the 
Voree Herald, was started and schools 
were established, the community living 
incommon. As Smith had done before 
him, the prophet now proceeded to for- 
tify himself in his position by publish- 
ing feigned interviews with God and 
bringing forth tables from the earth 
bearing what he claimed to be divinely 
inspired inscriptions. Eighteen metallic 
slabs, curiously carved, which Strang 
pretended to have discovered in the 
banks of the White river, he christened 
“Plates of Laban.” It was claimed 
with the most positive and solemn 
assurance that they were written before 
the Babylonian captivity. Strang’s di- 
vine library consisted of the Bible, rec- 
ognized as the supreme authority, the 
book of the Law of the Lord, composed 
of the prophet’s translations of the 
characters on the “ Plates of Laban ;” 
the ‘Book of Mormon’ and Smith’s 
‘Book of Doctrines and Covenants,’ 
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Such was the prosperity of the com- 
munity that its founder conceived the 
idea of permanently establishing and 
perpetuating the happiness of the sect 
by planting a kingdom on Big Beaver 
island, where his people would be fur- 
ther removed from the “invidious Gen- 
tiles,’’ and where his acts would not be 
so openly visible to the eyes of the 
authorities. This plan was carried into 
execution in 1847. And without license, 
reason or excuse, and in open defiance 
of the law, Strang proclaimed himself 
king. A certain writer, in vindication 
of this high-handed assumption of mon- 
archical authority, says that Strang 
claimed to be king only to the Mormon 
people who, after a proper investigation 
of his claims and character, chose to 
receive him as such. Even if this were 
true—and we shall see that it was not— 
the audacity of the act is clearly appar- 
ent. 

Beaver Island comprises several hun- 
dred thousand acres of fertile land, well 
watered by pure streams and many 
small but beautiful lakes. It is distin- 
guished by its biblical nomenclature, 
the principal stream being called the 
Jordan, the largest lake Galilee and the 
former county-seat St. James. St. James 
is located in a cove on the northern end 
of the island. 

The Voree Herald was issued as the 
Northern Islander, under the editorship 
of the king. A well equipped printing 
house was established, and for a time a 
daily edition of the /s/ander was pub- 
lished. Strang was a capable journalist 
and conducted his paper well. Omniv- 
erous reading, coupled with a peculiar 


faculty for retaining and assimilating 
information, made him a man of unusual 
versatility. His style was perspicuous 
and his logic cogent. His articles on 
various subjects in the periodicals of 
that day, and a paper from his pen in 
the Smithsonian institute, bear testimony 
to the king’s ability as a writer. In ad- 
dition to his learning he possessed those 
faculties necessary to a successful im- 
postor—sagacity, consummate cunning 
and an insight into human nature. Had 
he never become notorious as leader of 
the Mormons, his talents would un- 
doubtedly have brought him distinction 
more enviable. 

Having settled his people on the 
island, where his policy could be carried 
out to better advantage than in the 
midst of hampering gentiles, Strang 
assiduously directed his entire attention 
to the government of hiskingdom. His 
authority was supreme. His commands 
were not given as a species of ukase, but 
were claimed to be absolute and inde- 
feasible. His subjects were obedient 
and quiescent so long as his rule pro- 
moted their prosperity without being 
particularly offensive. A good many 
had apostated and submitted themselves 
to his will for much the same reason 
that Strang had apostated and donned 
the robes of Mormon pontiff—for 
worldly considerations and not from re- 
ligious convictions. How much they 
respected the compact when the admin- 
istration of affairs became unsatisfactory 
will shortly be seen. The king not only 
conducted personally the civil and eccle- 
siastical business of his realm, but found 
time to regulate in a minute and meddle- 
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some mannerits secular concerns. The 
communistic principle was abandoned 
and individuals were allowed to hold 
titles to their lands. The Israelitish 
tithe of one-tenth was assessed for the 
support of church and state, no other 
taxes being levied for Mormon purposes. 
Some of his enactments respecting tem- 
poral affairs were very stringent, well 
calculated to preserve manhood, sobriety 
and peace. According to authority, the 
probity of which there is no reason to 
question, the use of intoxicating liquors, 
tabacco, tea and coffee was prohibited 
and gaming and betting were not per- 
mitted. “ Prostitution and lewdness were 
discountenanced alike in both sexes,’’ 
writes one of Strang’s wives, “and it was 
as necessary for a man to be careful of 
his reputation as for a woman.” Pur- 
suing she says: “ They were very strict 
in all that regulated society morals and 
religious observances, and absolute 
obedience was enjoined. The seventh 
day was set apart as the Sabbath and 
everyone physically able was required 
to attend church upon that day. 
Schools were organized and flourished 
and intellectual culture encouraged. 
The women were required to wear 
bloomers.” In a state possessing the 
right of autonomy, such a governmental 
fabric would look plausible enough. 

But Strang did not enjoy a reign of 
uninterrupted peace and prosperity. His 
kingdom, though insular, was not re- 
moved beyond the power of its enemies 
to assail. The islanders and fishermen 
—a rough, lawless set, whose ill-will was 
not a good thing to incur—were bitterly 
opposed to the advent of the Mormons, 


and did their best to prevent them from 
obtaining a foothold. There arose at 
once a distinction between Mormon and 
Gentile, and the inimical tendencies of 
the two classes soon ripened into a 
deadly and implacable hatred. A war- 
fare of plunder was constantly kept up. 
The Gentile foraged on the Mormon’s 
premises, looted his hen-roosts and burnt 
his buildings, and the Mormon retaliated 
by despoiling the Gentile’s crops, set- 
ting fire to his boats, destroying his nets 
(most of the islanders were fishermen) 
and pillaging his shanties. Shots were 
frequently exchanged and blood some- 
times spilt. Each was capable of almost 
any atrocity to the other. The odious- 
ness of the despised sect rendered im- 
partial judgment on the part of the gen- 
eral public impossible. In this condi- 
tion of affairs, in the midst of a maraud- 
ing and unscrupulous class of itinerant 
fishermen and skippers, it is highly prob- 
able that both Mormon and Gentile had 
depredations charged to them of which 
they were not guilty. The buccaneer 
infesting the lakes at that day could 
have had no better opportunity of plun- 
dering both saint and pagan without 
being likely to bring suspicion and pun- 
ishment upon his own head. 

In 1850 the fishermen concerted a 
plan for the overthrow of the insular 
kingdom. They were to have a glori- 
ous Fourth of July celebration on Big 
Beaver, and, when enthusiasm was at 
its zenith, were to surprise the Mormons, 
conquer them and expel them from the 
island. But Strang looked with suspi- 
cion upon the gathering of so many of 
his enemies. Perhaps it suggested an- 
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other St. Bartholomew massacre ; but at 
any rate he took the precaution against 
an attack to order out such an armament 
to participate in the doings that the 
fishermen, supposing him to have been 
apprised of the plot, judiciously aban- 
doned the project. 

It is a well-authenticated fact that the 
crafty king had the high-handedness to 
prostitute the power of civil law to foster 
Mormonism and wreak vengeance on 
his enemies. In the fall of 1852 he be- 
came an independent candidate for the 
state legislature, and was elected by 
Democratic votes. He filled the posi- 
tion with ability. During the winter 
following he organized the county of 
Emmet and introduced a bill to admit 
it, which was passed. This county em- 
braced Beaver Island, and St. James 
was chosen as the county-seat. He had 
now the power of the state law to serve 
him in the promulgation of his doc- 
trines, and a skirmish called the battle 
of Pine river furnishes an example of 
how he wielded it. Two of his recalci- 
trant subjects, named Hull and Savage, 
had fled to Pine river, on the main 
land, in Emmet county, and asked pro- 
tection from a small settlement of fisher- 
men there located. Among the latter 
was a fugitive from Strang’s wrath named 
Moon. Artifice and strategy having 
failed to place these three men once 
more in the hands of the king, he now 
proposed to bring them to St. James by 
order of the court. Accordingly, in 
July, 1853, at the session of the circuit 
court, he had subpoenas issued and sent 
nine armed men in a boat to fetch Hull, 
Savage and Moon to the Beavers. They 


landed at the house of a fisherman where 
a quilting was in progress, and in a 
haughty and threatening manner de- 
manded of the women to know where 
the runaways were. When the husbands 
of the affrighted women arrived, they 
peremptorily refused to give up the three 
men to the blustering delegation, telling 
them to leave at once if they did not 
want their retreat accelerated by the 
application of Gentile muscle. The 
king’s officers left, but while embarking, 
one of them shot a young man named 
Louis Gebee in the leg. The exasper- 
ated fishermen immediately discharged 
a volley in return, and rushing into a 
boat, followed in hot pursuit. The saints 
would probably have suffered a disas- 
trous defeat had not the captain of the 
brig Morgan taken them on _ board. 
Even with this escape their chastise- 
ment was signal, three of them being 
badly wounded. 

The authorities, having for some time 
kept Strang and his confederates under 
distrustful surveillance, determined at 
length to put an end to his presumptive 
kingdon. By order of District Attorney 
George C. Bates, the United States 
steamer Michigan was sent to St. James, 
and Strang, together with several of his 
colleagues, was arrested on a warrant 
charging him with trespassing on public 
lands, stealing timber, counterfeiting, 
mail-robbing and other crimes. They 
surrendered peaceably and were taken to 
Detroit. In June, 1851, they were ar- 
raigned before Judge Ross Wilkins, of 
the United States district court, and a 
jury. In his violation of the law, Strang 
had so shrewdly evaded it in technical- 
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ities that the evidence against him was 
insufficient. He was himself an orator 
above the average, and defended his 
cause in an able and effective speech 
before the jury, grandiosely representing 
himself as one persecuted and stigma- 
tized for righteousness’ sake. They were 
all acquitted, probably on account of 
the unskilful manner of bringing the 
charges as well as by their own artful 
dodges. 

Thus did the king adroitly foil every 
attempt of the Gentiles to overthrow him. 
But there were internecine forces at 
work to accomplish the downfall of his 
kingdom. The majority of his subjects 
were not Mormons at heart, and did not 
hold their institution sacred any more 
than they regarded the king as their 
valid sovereign. Strang’s first down- 
ward step was the introduction of polyg- 
amy, which he at first pretended to dis- 
favor to such an extent as to pronounce 
a terrible curse upon those practicing it, 
and which his votaries, be it said to 
their credit, looked upon with aversion 
and abhorence. Plural marriages were 
few. Strang, himself, had only four 
wives, which is a pretty good record for 
a Mormon autocrat. Mary, his first, 
left him, it is said, on the occasion of 
the advent of hissecond. From thetime 
he publicly recommended polygamy, 
the difficulty of insubordination and 
disrespect became serious. He required 
strict conformity to his many pragmati- 
cal ordinances, all offenders being 
promptly punished. Corporal chastise- 
ment was often inflicted upon recusant 
subjects. He frequently declared that 
his laws should be obeyed if he had to 


wade in blood. Though an able and 
astute leader, he failed to see that his 
people would not long suffer such 
severity and arbitrary exercise of power, 
His prerogative was, at best, like that of 
the Roman tyrant. 

The “ petticoat rebellion” is a some- 
what ludicrous example of his meddle- 
someness, and of the instrumentality of 
the women in consummating his ruin. 
As before stated, Strang had adopted 
the bloomer style of dress for the 
women. Many disgusted females re- 
belled against the uncouth pantalets 
and returned to the interdicted long 
skirts. Strang’s threats were sufficient 
to compel acquiescence in the majority 
of insubordinates, but a few of the more 
resolute told him with indignation that 
they would not submit to his interfer- 
ence in domestic affairs, and defied him 
to force the use of the unfeminine 
bloomers upon them. The husbands 
of the rebellious women were, in pur- 
suance of the ecclesiastical law, excom- 
municated. Among the latter were Dr. 
H. D. McCulloch of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Thomas Bedford and Alexander 
Wentworth, leaders in the conspiracy 
that undermined the king. A series of 
of tantalizing lawsuits was instigated 
against Bedford and one against Mc- 
Culloch, to vex them and exemplify 
Strang’s power over the stbservient 
magistrates who were his tools. 

One night Bedford was seized by 
seven armed men and _ fiendishly 
whipped. For three nights thereafter 
he watched Strang’s house, but found 
no opportunity of taking revenge on 
the author of the outrage. Bedford 
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Wentworth and McCulloch, the trium- 
virate of sedition, then agreed upon the 
murder of the king, but it was thought 
advisable to defer the execution of the 
design until the arrival of the United 
States steamer Michigan. On June 15, 
1856, the Michigan cast anchor in the 
harbor of St. James, and while Strang 
was on his way to interview the captain, 
Bedford and Wentworth shot and mor- 
tally wounded him. He was removed 
to Voree, where he died July 9, follow- 
ing. Bedford and Wentworth were, by 
the arbitrary intervention of the officers 
of the Michigan, taken to Mackinaw on 
board that steamer, where they were 
lionized as heroes who had rid the 
world of an hitherto invincible monster. 
If they ever received any punishment 
it was slight. 

With the assassination of Strang, the 
Mormon kingdom collapsed. During 
the latter part of his reign, the king’s 
power was so enervated, and his security 
rendered so precarious by civil strife 
that he entertained few hopes of the 
institution surviving his demise, and on 
his death bed advised the Mormons to 
emigrate. There being no ties of 
cognation, sympathy or common belief 
-to- bind them together, except per- 
haps their hatred of the fishermen, 
they began at once to quit the island 
for various places. But their enemies 
would not let slip so rare an opportunity 
of wreaking vengeance on their heads. 
Chartering a vessel, a large mob of des- 
peradoes from the neighboring islands 
and the main land sailed for St. James. 
With remorseless brutality the remain- 
ing Mormons, several hundred in num- 
ber, mostly women and children, were 
driven by force and arms aboard a pro- 
= bound for Milwaukee, only a few 

ours being given them to collect their 


portable property, the greater part of 
which was left behind. The predatory 
gang then proceeded to plunder the 
effects of the ejected colony, giving as 
an excuse for their spoliation that the 
property was to indemnify them against 
losses sustained at the hands of maraud- 
ing Mormons. The immunity of these 
lawless invaders from justice was a mat- 
ter of course, in a community so preju- 
diced against the Mormons, whose 
chief offense seems to have been in 
their inappropriate appellation—since 
Mormonism is now synonymous with 
polygamy. The miserable outcasts 
landed in various places, but mostly in 
Milwaukee. 

This indefensible outrage calls to 
mind the precedent of the banishment 
of the French from Acadia, although 
the former is the less to be deprecated 
from the fact that it was done by an 
irresponsible mob under circumstances 
which partially palliate the deed, while 
the latter was performed by order of 
the English government. But the ex- 
pulsion of this people from their law- 
fully obtained estates and the confisca- 
tion of their property by the fishermen 
is to be commiserated because most of 
the guilty escaped punishment while the 
innocent were made to suffer for their 
crimes. 

Many of the king’s subjects renounced 
their religion after the calamity of their 
kingdom’s downfall, but a few continue 
to inveigh against the government and 
the Gentiles through the Mormon press. 
It is said that Strang once numbered 
some two or three thousand subjects. 
He has several surviving sons, one of 
whom edits a paper at Charlevoix, 
Michigan, and has lately been appointed 
postmaster at that place. 

The glory of St. James has departed, 
and on its site the eye of the traveler 
rests upon a long line of scattering, 
dilapidated houses, mostly monopolized 
by the fish trade. Doma. 
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PIONEER MEDICINE ON THE WESTERN RESERVE. 
VI. 


Dr. ExijaH COLEMAN occupied a 
prominent position on the Reserve in an 
early day, and his life deserves a fuller 
record than we are able to give it. It 
has been impossible, however, to obtain 
the necessary facts. 

Dr. Coleman, who was born in Norton, 
Massachusetts, May 14, 1782, studied 
medicine in Castleton, Vermont, with 
his uncle Dr. Whiterill. After practic- 
ing medicine for a short time in Con- 
necticut, the doctor came to Jefferson, 
Ashtabula county, in 1808 or 1809. 

Here, in addition to his professional 
duties, he held the position of postmaster, 
justice of the peace and township clerk. 
Just how long he remained in Jefferson 
we do not know, but at the time of the 
burning of the Caldwell building in 1811, 
he lost his personal effects, together with 
the mail and records pertaining to the 
official positions which he occupied. 

The account of the burning of this 
building, which was then quite an orna- 
ment to Jefferson, is that one of the as- 
sociate judges, Solomon Griswold, was 
very solicitous for something to quench 
his thirst and importuned Dr. Coleman 
to help him, since the doctor possessed 
the only supply of liquor in town. This 
was in the form of a barrel of high-wines 
in the cellar of his office. The doctor 
protested that to draw this at night was 


dangerous, but, being over persuadea, 
descended to the cellar bearing‘a pitcher, 
while Mr. Griswold carried the candle, 
which was to be kept at a safe distance. 
Becoming too much interested in the 
operation, and drawing too near the bar- 
rel with the light, the high wines ignited 
and quickly the whole building was in 
flames. ; 

The country over which the doctor 
rode, while living in Jefferson and later 
in Ashtabula, was very muddy, rendering 
his practice especially difficult in wet 
seasons. As late as 1852, the regular 
stage coach had to be abandoned be- 
tween Ashtabula and Jefferson and a 
light wagon, drawn by four horses, used 
in its place. His ride was extensive 
and included the eastern portion of 
Ashtabula county and the western town- 
ships of Erie and Crawford counties, in 
Pennsylvania. 

In the war of 1812, Dr. Coleman was 
a surgeon, and his courage is shown by 
the following incident related by Rev. 
H. B. Eldred in the ‘ History of the Ma- 
honing Valley :’ 

Early in 1813, the mails entirely failing between 
Fort Stevenson and Fort Meigs, Colonel Steven- 
son, then in command, called for volunteers to 


carry the mail through the Black Swamp to 
Fort Meigs. Titus Hayes of Wayne, brother 


of Colonel Hayes, Dr. Coleman of Ashtabula 
and Captain Burnham of Kinsman offered their 
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services. Horses were provided with the necessary 
equipments, and they started with the mail on their 
perilous journey. The first night they encamped on 
the bank of the Portageriver. Aftermaking their camp 
and resting for the night they were aroused early in 
the morning by the distant firing of guns, hearing 
the booming of cannon more and more distinctly as 
they drew near the fort. Finding a suitable place, 
they encamped for the second night, though the fir- 
ing of guns and occasional whoop of an Indian 
rendered their location anything but pleasant. 

In the morning, after a night passed with little 
sleep, Hayes was detached to go forward, reconnoi- 
ter and return within anhour. The hour had nearly 
expired and the firing constantly grown louder, when 
suddenly the silence near them was broken by the 
crack of a rifle and Coleman’s hat was shot from 
his head. Coleman turning saw the Indian who had 
marked him for his victim dodge behind a tree. He 
drew up his gun to fire, but the Indian was out of 
sight, and in the haste and excitement of the mo- 
ment Coleman dropped his gun to the ground, 
where the water was so deep as to wet the priming. 
Thus deprived of the means of defense, Burnham 
having only a pistol, it was thought best to retreat. 
The mail was abandoned, save a report which 
showed the situation at Fort Stevenson (this being 
considered rather critical). Coleman had on high 
topped boots which soon filled with water, so that at 


every step he took, the water spurted up his back . 


until he could endure it no longer, and regardless of 
remonstrance he pulled them off and threw them 
away. The next night was spent on the west branch 
of Carrion river. Here, well nigh overcome with fa- 
tigue, they lay down upon the dry sloping bank of 
the stream, and slept all night soundly. When 
they awoke in the morning they found the river 
so swollen as to encroach upon their lodgings. 
Starting at daybreak, they attempted to cross Car- 
rion river. Coleman could swim but Burnham 
could not. Coleman had reached the center of the 
stream on a floating log, when this, turning, threw 
him into the water, and it was only after considerable 
difficulty, he reached the bank which he had left, much 
chilled and discouraged. Further down the stream 
they found a more favorable crossing, which they 
passed in safety. At this time Dr. Coleman, becom- 
ing much exhausted, fainted and fell. After resting 
for a time they followed a road which had been cut 
by General Harrison early in the war. They had 
not proceeded far when the crack of a rifle and the 
whistling of bullets near them demonstrated that 


they were in dangerous proximity to the enemy. 
Thus they at once abandoned the road and took to 
the woods. That night they slept near the east 
branch of the Carrion river. This they crossed on a 
raft, which was made by cutting a tree in two pieces, 
and joining them to cross-pieces attached by 
withes. The poles which they had cut to guide this 
raft proved to be too short to reach the bottom of the 
Stream, and the raft sank till they were submerged to 
their waists. But clinging fast to the raft they were 
at length brought under the limbs of a beech, wl..ch 
they seized and thus reached the opposite shore. 
Leaving the raft they crossed a deep slough, which 
took them nearly to their necks in water, and at 
length reached dry land. Following an Indian trail, 
notwithstanding the alarming indications of recent 
moccasins and dog tracks, they reached a place 
called Negro Town, where they spent the night, and 
the next day found their way into Fort Stevenson, 
having been four days without anything to eat and 
under extreme fatigue and excitement. Chocolate 
was immediately prepared for them, which they 
drank, and were soon ready for more substantial 
nourishment. Hayes, after leaving Burnham and 
Coleman on his reconnoitering expedition, had found 
it impossible to return to them, and starting out 
alone to Fort Stevenson had reached there in two 
days, reporting that the other two had probably been 
massacred by the Indians. 


Dr. Coleman was especially noted for 
his humor and as a good story teller. 
One of his stories, which has been long 
remembered, was of the first wedding 
which took place in Ashtabula. It was 
at a time when there was neither clergy- 
man nor Civil officer empowered to per- 
form the ceremony. Accordingly a 
trader named Smith, who though shrewd 
was uneducated, obtained a commis- 
sion as justice of the peace from the ter- 
ritorial governor at Chillicothe. Smith, 
who could read only with the greatest 
difficulty, had learned the marriage cere- 
mony and had this in a law book before 
him, but becoming frustrated in the 
presence of the assembled guests he 
could neither remember nor read the 
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ceremony. Starting off promptly, “In 
virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the governor of the Northwest Territory” 
—here he stumbled and finally stopped, 
and throwing the law book across the 
log cabin, cried out, “Go tothe devil! 
I now pronounce you man and wife, 
w'yom man hath joined together let not 
God put asunder.” 

A good story is told of the doctor that 
once when stopping at a poor country 
hotel, on settling his bill he was charged 
for whisky. At this he remonstrated, 
saying he had had no whisky. The re- 
ply was he might have had it as the 
whisky was on the table. Returning by 
the same route he placed his saddle-bags 
containing medicine in a chair beside 
him, and, on settling his bill charged for 
medicine. When it was objected to by 
the proprietor that he had had no medi- 
cine, Dr. Coleman said, “That makes 
no difference, you might have had it, it 
was on the table.” 

In 1811 he married Phebe Spencer, a 
woman who is said to have possessed 
more than usual ability. 

The doctor’s medical opinions were 
highly esteemed by his professional 
brethren, and he held a prominent po- 
sition among the men of his day. 


Shortly after the death of Dr. Man- 
ning, January 11, 1869, there appeared 
in the Register of Youngstown, the fol- 
lowing : 

Dr. Manning, although not the longest resident of 
Youngstown, was the oldest of the early pioneers of 
the township or this part of the Western Reserve, and 
for more than half a century has been identified with 
our growth, improvement and the development of 
our material interests. 

He was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, on January 


15, 1787, being descended on the side of his grand- 
mother from Governor Bradford. He commenced 
the study of medicine with Dr. Hutchinson, in Leb- 
anon, at about the age of twenty, pursuing his studies 
afterward at Cherry Valley, New York, where he 
taught school and came to Ohio on horseback in 
1811, arriving in Youngstown on July 13. 

He stopped at .he tavern kept by Colonel William 
Rayen, remaining with him three weeks and after- 
ward boarded with the late Henry Wick. 

After Hull's surrender in 1812 he went to the 
frontier as surgeon to the First regiment, Third 
brigade, Fourth division of Ohio militia, commanded 
by Colonel Rayen. He spent some time at Huron, 
where much sickness was prevailing among the 
troops. He afterward went to thecamp at Lower - 
Sandusky, now Fremont, and remained there until 
his return to Youngstown in March, 1813. During 
his service in camp, by his untiring devotion to his 
professional duties among the sick soldiers, his at- 
tention to their wants and the skill and ability he 
displayed, he acquired their confidence and affec- 
tion, and a large number of them were from the 
vicinity of Youngstown, On his return he immedi- 
ately entered upon a large practice which employed 
his whole time. He continued his active practice 
both in this and neighboring townships, until ad- 
vanced years, and engagements in other business 
induced him to contract his ride and eventually to 
discontinue his visiting practice, but still until very 
recently was always ready by his counsel and per- 
sonal services, when in his power, to assist the sick 
and afflicted. 

He was married in 1814 to Miss Lucretia Kirt- 
land, daughter of Jared Kirtland of Poland. She 
died in 1819, leaving one daughter, the wife of Wil- 
liam J. Edwards of Youngstown. He was married 
a second time, in 1821, to the daughter of Asa Bing- 
ham of Ellsworth. Five children were born to this 
union. His third marriage was to Mrs. Carolina M. 
Ruggles of Canfield, in 1848. 

In the fall of 1816, in company with the late Col- 
onel Caleb B. Wick, he established a drug store and 
continued in this business for some time. It was 
probably the first drug store opened in this part of 
the country, although it was usual for country stores 
at that time to keep a few drugs. Dr. Manning 
used to tell the following incident in his own experi- 
ence: “ The first fall after I came, when I had 
been here some six weeks, Bryson, who kept a store, 
had a piece of ribbed cotton velvet, good cloth to 
ride in, and I wished to get a pair of pants which 
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would come to about five dollars. I asked him to 
trust me two or three months. He said: ‘We 
have to pay cash for our goods, and if we sell them 
had rather have our pay,’ and deliberately put the 
goods back on his shelf. It was the first time I had 
been refused trust for a small amount and I was angry 
for a few minutes, but then came to the conclusion 
not to buy anything until I could pay for it. I wore 
the old pants until I had earned money to buy new 
ones, and have acted on the same principle since. 
I now think Bryson’s refusing to trust me was about 
the best thing that ever happened to me, and the best 
lesson I ever had,” Dr. Manning was repeatedly 
honored by his fellow citizens by being called to 
serve in public offices, He has acted repeatedly as 
township trustee. In 1819 he was elected repre- 
sentative to the state legislature from Trumbull 
county. In 1824 he was elected state senator and 
served one term. In 1835 he was elected by the 
legislature associate judge of the common pleas, 
and served seven years, and in 1843 he was again 
elected state representative. On the organization of 
the Mahoning County bank he became a large stock- 
holder and was elected a director, and on the death 
of Colonel Rayen he became president. When the 
bank became the First National bank, he retained 
the presidency and continued in this position until 
the infirmities of age induced him to decline a further 
reélection, but he continued a director until his 
death. 

For the following sketch relating chiefly 
to the professional career of Dr. Man- 
ning, we are indebted to Dr. John Mc- 


Curdy : 

I have known the late Dr. Henry Manning since 
1843. When I first knew him he was what might 
be called in active practice, although, being a large 
land owner, he was occupied a good portion of his 
time looking after his property. He had by long 
years of study and practice, an excellent reputation 
as a safe, prudent and valuable counselor, and most 
of the physicians in this vicinity were in the habit 
of seeking his opinion in unusually obscure and 
severe cases, 

When I was a young practitioner many were the 
times his opinion and advice brought confidence 
and comfort tome. He was the friend and encour- 
ager of young physicians, and used at times much 
self-denial and willingness in visiting with them their 
cases, and giving them freely the result of his care- 
ful examination and extensive experience. Like 





most men of strong minds and characters, he would 
not allow what he considered trifles to turn him from 
his prescribed course. If he made an appointment, 
rain or storm would not deter him, For many years 
his health was uncertain, being subject to severe at- 
tacks of bronchitis, general debility, with more 
or less irritability of eyes, which finally resulted in 
cataract and total blindness, yet if he made a prom- 
ise it was fulfilled. He was very reticent about his 
own physical infirmities, and would not allow sym- 
pathizing friends to express condolence, or in any 
way commiserate his condition. 

While the doctor was thoughtful, cautious and 
painstaking in making his diagnosis, when it was 
made he was bold and ready to administer drugs in 
ample and repeated doses, Although most of the 
pioneer physicians were men of skill and successful 
practioners, I think not many possessed the skill and 
confidence he did. For instance, long before the 
days of cataract extraction, he operated successfully 
on a young woman totally blind, by couching both 
lenses. He also performed other dangerous opera- 
tions. It must be remembered that these opera- 
tions were performed in a little western hamlet, 
when American surgery was an infant, and with but 
the rudest improvised appliances. He was honest, 
independent and straightforward with his patients, 
and these qualities sometimes brought maledictions 
upon his head. 

Dr. Manning was a large landholder—much of 
the north and west parts of this city is now built on 
land sold by him. He was the first one who en- 
couraged the prudent working people to secure 
homes for themselves by selling to them very cheap 
and onlongtime. If misfortune, trouble or death 
entered these families, he would prolong the time of 
payment, throw off the interest, or take back land 
and give them another piece, or a smaller piece, in 
fact do almost anything they wished him to do, 
when they showed any desire to secure a home. I 
never heard of a single instance where he had a 
piece of land closed out by the sheriff. 

During my entire acquaintance with him he was 
an elder in the Presbyterian church. He ever car- 
ried with him his religious convictions into business 
transactions, and there are hundreds living in the 
city to-day in comfortable circumstances who date 
their prosperity to him, and ‘‘ who rise up and call 
him blessed.” 


It is safe to say that no pioneer on the 
Reserve was more highly respected both 
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as a physician and a citizen than Dr. 
Manning. Though living to more than 
eighty years of age, he retained his men- 
tal faculties to a wonderful degree til] 
the time of his death. 

Dr. Garlick in writing of him says: 


Dr. Manning was a very quiet man, entirely free 
from dash and show, a man of few words, but could 
talk, and talk well. He was brim full of practical 
common sense, of which he made daily use through- 
out his long and useful life. He was a good surgeon 
possessing in an eminent degree the required quali- 
ties, being cool, and having a hand not only steady 
but possessed of much mechanical skill in the use of 
surgical instruments. 


In Youngstown and its vicinity were 
several physicians, who, though they 
did not commence the practice of medi- 
cine until many years later than Drs. 
Dutton and Manning, still may be con- 
sidered as among the pioneers. Several 
of them practiced medicine only a few 
years and then abandoned their profes- 
sion for various business enterprises. 
Others continued to practice throughout 
their lives. Of the latter class was Dr. 
Charles C. Cooke. 

Before settling in Youngstown he 
practiced one year in Painesville and 
from there removed to Ellsworth, where 
he remained several years. He came 
to Ellsworth about 1824. The date of 
his removal to Youngstown we do not 
know. 

Dr. Cooke was a native of Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, being born June 22, 
1799. He remained here until about 
twenty years of age, when he removed 
with his parents to New Haven and be- 
gan the study of medicine under Dr. 
Eli Ives of that city. He attended lec- 
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tures and graduated from the medical 
department of Yale college in 1822. 

Being a man of good education and 
ability, as well as fine address and high 
character, he soon attained a prominent 
position, which he held throughout his 
life. Dr. Garlick, writing of him, says: 

He was a good physician, ranking quite above the 
average of the medical profession. He did not 
make much pretension as a surgeon, though he did 
occasionally make surgical operations. He was 
quite polished in his manners, indeed more so than 
any physician with whom I was ever acquainted in 
Yourzstown. He died leaving an unblemished rep- 
utution both as a physician and a citizen. 

Dr. Cooke took much interest in edu- 
cational matters, and was for a consid- 
erable time a member of the board of 
education of the public schools. On 
the organization of the Rayen school, he 
was appointed by the court of common 
pleas one of five trustees of that institu- 
tion. Though interested in public affairs 
he always declined office, preferring to 
devote his entire attention to his pro- 
fession. He died September 26, 1863. 


In a conversation with Dr. Eli Mygatt 
of Poland, shortly before his death, we 
learned the names, but scarcely more, 
of several early physicians. Dr. John 
Mitcheltree lived in Pennsylvania, some 
eight miles east of Youngstown, and 
rode frequently into Ohio. 

In Canfield was a Dr. Shadrach Bost- 
wick, who was originally a Methodist 
preacher. From necessity he took up 
pulling teeth, and later he undertook the 
practice of medicine. He both preached 
and practiced, and his fund of anecdote 
and wit aided him materially in both 
professions. 
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In Canfield was an accomplished 
physician, Dr. Benajah Ticknor. He 
came to Canfield in 1813, being related 
to Judge Canfield. He held an appoint- 
ment as assistant surgeon in the navy, 
and only practiced, when compelled to 
do so, as an accommodation to his 
neighbors. He went on his first cruise 
in 1817, but returned to Canfield in 1820, 
which place he made his home until 
he retired from the navy. Later he re- 
moved to Michigan. 

About 1830, there were two other 
physicians in Youngstown, Dr. Lemuel 
Wick, who married a daughter of Dr. 
Dutton, and Dr. J. I. Tod. Both of 
these physicians practiced but a short 
time and then removed to Cleveland. 

Dr. Joseph Truesdale, who began 
practice in Hartford removed to Poland, 
in 1830, where he spent most of his life. 
He attended lectures at Cincinnati, un- 
der the provisions of a state law, which 
permitted each county to send one stu- 
dent to the medical college established 
under a state charter in that city. He 
died in 1871. 

Dr. Elijah Flower came to Brookfield 
in 1814, and continued in practice here 
until his death in 1839. He was born 
in Granville, Massachusetts, in 1782, and 
being left an orphan at an early age un- 


derwent many hardships. His ride was 
extensive, reaching into Fowler, Hart- 
ford, Vienna, Brookfield, Hubbard and 
Liberty, and across the line into Penn- 
sylvania. Among those who were stu- 
dents under him were Dr. Beach of 
Fowler and Dr. Garlick. Dr. Flower was 
noted for his anecdotes and good humor. 
One story which he used to tell is worth 
recording. Being called to see an Irish- 
man who was suffering from intense pain, 
he prescribed an application of horse rad- 
ish leaves. Calling the next day he in- 
quired of his patient how the application 
had acted and received the reply. ‘In- 
dade Doctor, and I thought I was in the 
suburbs of hell.’”” He was a member of 
the County Medical society which met in 
Warren, and was associated in its meet- 
ings with the other pioneer physicians 
of the county. 

In Newton Falls was a physician of 
considerable prominence, Dr. Tracy 
Bronson. He settled here about 1814. 
Professionally he held a good position, 
being a well educated man. He was 
once county commissioner and was 
elected to the state legislature in 1838. 
We have been able to obtain no further 
facts concerning him. 


Dup.ey P, ALLEN. 
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JOHN WALWORTH AND ASHBEL 


W. WALWORTH. 


THE student of Western Reserve his- 
tory finds frequent mention of the Wal- 
worths, father and son, and always in 
some honorable and useful ‘connection. 
The former, Judge John Walworth, was 
one of the strong and venturesome men 
who came to the wilderness of Ohio in 
the early days of the present century, 
and gave the moral, independent and 
cultured bias that has. been the pre- 
dominant feature of .this section of the 
state. New England education, courage 
and practical sagacity were the. weap- 
ons with which such men worked, and 
the results have been seen in the rapid 
growth and commanding influence ever 
held by the Reserve in state and na- 
tional affairs. The son, Ashbel W. 
Walworth, was a worthy successor of a 
noble sire, and added new honor to a 
good name. In this record of the 
strong men who laid such good founda- 
tions and built so well thereon, the lives 
of father and son fit in so well together 
that the story of the two can best be 
told as one. 

The family is of English descent and 
can trace its line of ancestry back to 
Sir William Walworth, lord mayor of 
London, in 1381, who was knighted by 
Richard II. for striking down the rebel 
Wat Tyler. The first named of the 
family mentioned in America was William 
Walworth, a descendant of the above, 





who came from London to this country 
at the close of the seventeenth century 
and settled on Fisher’s island as a ten- 
ant to Governor Winthrop. The nu- 
merous incursions of Captain Kidd, the 
pirate, upon the unprotected islands and 
coasts made his residence unsafe, and 
he removed to Connecticut. John Wal- 
worth was one of his direct descendants, 
was of Connecticut birth, and was born 
on June 10, 1765. He was married to 
Julianna Morgan of New London, and 
in 1800 came to Ohio where he had pre- 
viously located and purchased a farm at 
the mouth of the Grand river, now known 
as Fairport, four miles north of Paines- 
ville. That point then promised to be 
a better investment than Cleveland, 
the excellence of the harbor leading to 
the expectation that it would be of more 
certain growth, and might become the 
foundation of a great city. 

Mr. Walworth has left, in a letter to 
his wife’s mother, a full description of 
the perils and hardships of his trip to 
this new land, and in no better way 
can a picture of those days be given 
than by a reproduction of that letter 
here: 

Connecticut Western Reserve, at the mouth 


of Grand river, 
BLOOMING GROVE, July 20, 1800. 


HONORED PARENT: I received your favor dated 
the twenty-seventh of March, which we perused with 
a perfect sensation of pleasure, but was very sorry 
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that you pictured out so much trouble in your im- 
agination on our accounts, As you have desired a 
particular account of our progression in this country, 
I will give it to you as near as I can recollect, with- 
out altering it for better or for worse. 

We started the twentieth of February, ina sleigh 
stage, with nothing but our family, which was eight 
in number, of which cousin Lucy Phelps was one. 
My household goods I had sent on, about half, at 
previous times, and the other went with us in three 
sleighs that I hired for that purpose. We had good 
roads and fine weather. The first and second days 
the women and children were somewhat stage-sick. 
The third day all perfectly well. Took in an old 
lady passenger—widow to the late Colonel Reed of 
Presque Isle* who had been ona visit and was now 
returning. We found her to bea decent woman and 
excellent company. We had good weather all the 
way to Buffalo creek, which took five days. Nothing 
remarkable happened. My sleigh overset once but 
did no damage. One of my other sleighs got into 
Tonawanda river which occasioned a small loss— 
about twenty dollars worth of property. We got to 
comfortable houses evéry night, and not even one of 
the children complained of the cold all the way, not 
so much as cold toes. I gota good house at Bufialo, 
at the-foot of Lake Erie, where we stayed one week 
very comfortably and got well rested. When I ar- 
rived here I dismissed all my sleighs but my own. 
We started on the ice with my sleigh, in company 
with two others, one of which was a Mr, Reed, son 
of the old lady above mentioned. We started late 
in the morning, a warm, pleasant day. We got forty- 
five miles. Went on shore, made up a large fire, 
spread our beds on some hemlock boughs. After 
supper lay down on them and had a very comfortable 
night. Nobody complained of cold and nobody 
took cold. The children all woke in the morning as 
pert as robins. 

This day was a remarkably warm one for the win- 
ter season. We started early in the morning after 
breakfast, and glided, like shadows on the plain, 
fifty-five miles this day. One hour before sunset we 
arrived at Presqueisland. We went home with Mr. 
Reed, who gave us as good entertainment as I 
could have expected in the city of New York. I 
hired a comfortable house, at least one that an- 
swered the purpose very well. Here I stayed two 
nights and one day. I hired some sleighs and went 
immediately back to Buffalo for my goods, where 
we arrived in two days. I stayed there one day, got 





* Erie, 


my things and started early in the morning. We 
got on about thirty miles and one of the sleighs 
broke through the ice. We saved man, horse and 
sleigh, and all the things except one hundred and 
seventeen dollars worth, which comprised farming 
tools, hardware and some other articles. We got 
ashore that night after dark, and had not a very 
comfortable night. In the morning tried to get the 
things, but allin vain. The stage fell in. Started 
early in the morning, the rest did not start tili noon. 
Got only fourteen miles, where we rested under the 
hemlocks and had a comfortable night. Started 
early in the morning and got fifty-six miles to 
Presque Isle by three o’clock in the afternoon, all 
safe except the same sleigh that fell in the first time 
fell in again within half a mile of the isle. Got out 
ail save ten dollars’ worth of trappings. 

Now here we are all at Presque Isle, in good health 
and high spirits. I tarried here two days with my 
family. I then left them and took to the wilderness 
to seek my intended place of residence, which is 
about sixty miles from Presque Isle. With a Dutch- 
man, one pair of oxen in the yoke, one pair of 
horses—one I rode, the other was packed with pro- 
visions, clothes, kettles, etc.—I was five days and 
one-half going only sixty miles. That time I shall 
not undertake to describe. Suffice it to say that I 
lay in a house one night in that time, and what I did 
the rest of the nights and days I hardly know myself, 
but I lived and took no cold. I found my farm, 
spent four weeks on it and then returned to Presque 
Isle, where I found my other half with her little brood, 
all hearty and happy, whom you may rely that I saw 
with eyes of pleasure, My heart almost overflowed 
with gratitude and thankfulness to my Creator for 
being once more restored to the arms of my dear 
family. In five or six days we all started for our 
place of destination by water, and in two days got 
there. We had most beautiful weather, with a fair 
wind all the way. We had a hut in which we were 
sheltered, and a tent which we made use of till we 
got a comfortable kind of a house. We were blessed 
with very warm, good weather till we got secured so 
that the bad weather did not affect us. The fore- 
going isa true catalogue of my remove. Make my 
respects acceptable to my Father Morgan, and all 


the family. 
From your son, affectionately, 


JOHN WALWORTH. 
Mrs. DEBORAH MORGAN. 


The early settlers were so near to the 
stirring scenes of “’76,” that they never 
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forgot their patriotism, and the anniver- 
sary of the declaration of American 
independence was celebrated with more 
fervor in the early days of the century 
than is displayed in these later times. 
In 1801, the first Fourth of July out- 
burst ever noted in Painesville occurred 
at the residence of John Walworth. He 
had purchased a tract of land embrac- 
ing near three thousand acres, and out 
of this had selected about three hun- 
dred as a farm for his own use. He had 
erected a long log-cabin on the high 
bank immediately overlooking Grand 
river. It faced the south, and was set 
so far from the bank as would allow a 
narrow door-yard between it and the 
hill. A partition so divided the build- 
ing as to leave two not very large rooms. 
Some twenty-five feet from the cabin 
stood a smaller one, used for a store 
house. Near by was a small garden, 
mostly given to flowers. 

It was in this cabin that the people 
of all the neighboring country decided 
to hold their patriotic celebration. A 
bower was erected in the door-yard in 
front, and a dinner prepared. On the 
appointed day the walls began to col- 
lect at about ten in the morning. 
“Suddenly,” says an account left by 
one who was present, “those who had 
already assembled were agreeably sur- 
prised by the approaching and soul- 
stirring sound of martial music. Such 
an occurrence was to them unexpected. 
The mystery was soon explained. The 
families residing at a settlement known 
in pioneer days as the Marsh settlement, 
lying west of Black brook, near the 
lake shore in Mentor, agreed to meet 
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first at General Paine’s and go up the 
river to John Walworth’s in a boat. 
But to go in a body to attend a Fourth 
of July celebration without the accus- 
tomed music did not appear to them as 
exactly the thing, and a remedy was tobe 
sought for. Joel Paine agreed to blow 
the fife, some other one to beat the 
drum, and to do them justice they made 
no mean music. The boat was rowed 
and poled up the river, the music at 
full strain.” A Rev. Mr. Coffin, a trav- 
eling Universalist minister from near 
Boston, who cared more for his gun 
than pulpit, happened to be in the 
neighborhood and was invited to de- 
liver the oration. He did so in fine 
style, and with fervid patriotism. Gen- 
eral Edward Paine acted as president 
of the day, and Mr. Walworth as vice- 
president. Dinner was had, and a 
number of toasts proposed and re- 
sponded to. As the exciting presiden- 
tial election between the elder Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson had occurred but 
a few months betore, and as the highly 
wrought feelings of the two parties had 
not wholly subsided, care was taken 
that nothing should be offered of a 
party character, although some of the 
sentiments perforce leaned in that di- 
rection. After several hours spent in 
social enjoyment and sports, the people 
separated and went back to the cares 
of pioneer life. These glimpses of hu- 
man interest and social companionship 
show us the bright side of a picture that 
some would paint as altogether dark. 
A. W. Walworth was born in Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, on December 6, 1790, 
and was, consequently, but ten years of 
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age when the long westward trip was 
made. He remembered it distinctly, 
and took great pleasure in after years 
in narrating incidents connected there- 
with. He was naturally apt and ready, 
and began at an early age to be of help 
to his father in the many public trusts 
that devolved upon him, gaining in 
this way an experience that was of the 
utmost value to him when compelled to 
carry public responsibilities of his own 
in later years. 

The year of John Walworth’s arrival 
in Ohio, 1800, was one of no small 
importance, as it saw the settlement, in 
this section, of a number of men of 
commanding strength and _ influence, 
and the forward movement along a num- 
ber of lines of progress. Mr. Walworth 
settled at Fairport, Edward Paine lo- 
cated at Painesville, Benjamin Tappan 
at Unionville and Ephraim Quinby at 
Warren.- In relation to that year, 
‘Whitlesey’s History of Cleveland’ says: 


In the year 1800, the inhabitants of the Western 
Reserve found themselves in the enjoyment of a 
civilgovernment. The discussions between the state 
of Connecticut and the United States were composed 
by the transfer of the state claim of jurisdiction to 
the Federal government, and the claim of the gov- 
ernment to the soil, to the state. Governor St. 
Clair established the county of Trumbull, and issued 
a proclamation for elections to be held under the 
territorial system. . . Immediately after the 
organization of Trumbull county, at the first court 
of quarter sessions in August, the county was 
organized in eight townships. The townships were 
named Youngstown, Warren, Hudson, Vernon, 
Richfield, Middlefield, Painesville and Cleveland. 


John Walworth being a man of good 
education, sound judgment and good 
address, soon found himself one of the 
leading spirits of the community; and 
his physical strength was not such as 


would permit him to undergo the severe 
labors of a farm, in a new country and 
at a time when labor-saving machinery 
had not been heard of. He therefore 
naturally drifted into public life. He 
filled many positions of trust with signal 
fidelity, and in such a manner as to gain 
for him the unquestioned praise and 
respect of the community. A number 
of the commissions issued to him have 
been preserved by his descendants, and 
are historic relics of great interest. I 
have been permitted to examine them, 
and have taken therefrom the dates 
which follow. On July 4, 1802, he was 
made justice of the peace for Trumbull 
county. On April 14, 1803, he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Edward Tiffin to 
the position of associate judge* of the 
court of common pleas for the county of 
Trumbull “agreeable to the laws, stat- 
utes and ordinances, in such case made 
and provided, with all the privileges, 
immunities emoluments to such office 
belonging . . for and during the space 
or term of seven years from the sixth 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 
1803, if he shall so long behave well.” 
As a judge the appointee showed excel- 
lent judgment, and was highly spoken 
of by cotemporary opinion. On No- 





* The commission of associate judge, issued by 
Governor Tiffin, was from Chillicothe, then the state 
capital. It is countersigned by William Creighton, 
jr., secretary of state, and in place of a regular seal 
has a star-shaped clipping of white paper, under- 
neath which are these words in script: ‘‘ Private 
seal, no state seal being. yet procured.” Ohio, it 
must be remembered, was in the first year of its 
legal existence. On the reverse of the commission 
is a certificate by Calvin Pease, to the effect that on 
May 10, 1803, Mr. Walworth appeared and took the 
oath of office, 
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vember 14, 1804, Judge Walworth was 
appointed postmaster at Painesville. 
His commission was made by Gideon 
Granger, then postmaster general of the 
United States, and the office was held 
until the removal of the appointee to 
Cleveland in 1806. In 1805 the gov- 
ernment decided that this coast should 
no longer be left open to free trade with 
Canada. A collection district was es- 
tablished for the south shore of the lake, 
called the “district of Erie,” and Judge 
Walworth appointed collector. His 
commission was signed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, President, and countersigned by 
James Madison, secretary of state.* 
Judge Walworth had for some time con- 
templated a removal to Cleveland, and 
on this appointment decided on a 
change. He disposed of his interests on 
the Grand river, and soon after made a 
purchase of a farm of three hundred 
acres, almost literally bounded and de- 
fined by the limits of the First ward of 
Cleveland under the recent redistricting 
—Huron, Erie and Cross streets, and 
the Cuyahoga river. He brought his 
family here in 1806, and made this place 
his home for the remainder of his life. 





* The appointment reads: ‘‘ Whereas the office 
of inspector for the port of Cuyahoga is at present 
vacant, now, know ye, that reposing special trust 
and confidence inthe integrity, diligence and discre- 
tion of John Walworth, of Ohio, Ido appoint him 
inspector of the revenue for the said port of Cuya- 
hoga, and do authorize and empower him to execute 
and fulfill the duties of that office.according to law ; 
and to have and to hold the said office, with all the 
rights and emoluments thereunto legally appertain- 
ing, unto the said John Walworth during the pleas- 
ure of the President of the United States for the 
time being, and until the end of the next session of 
the senate of the United States, and no longer.” 
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One of his daughters, Julianna, afterward 
the wife of Dr. David Long, and mother 
of Mrs. Mary H. Severance, has left a 
record of that trip in which she says: 
“My father, John Walworth, moved to 
Cleveland from Painesville in April, 
1806. We came up in an open boat, 
which was wrecked, and my father came 
near being drowned. He was so weak 
when he came out of the water that he 
could barely crawl on his hands and 
knees.” He was known by everybody, 
and was soon as busy and useful in the 
new home as he had been in the old. 
He was made postmaster of Cleveland 
before actually settling here, it would 
appear, as the following letter has been 
found among the documents described 
above : 
General Postoffice, 
WASHINGTON City, September 14, 1805. 

Sir: From the information I have received I 
conclude it will be agreeable to you to accept the 
office of postmaster at Cleveland, Ohio. The en- 
closed bond you will be pleased to execute with a 
sufficient surety or sureties, and then return the 
same, together with the oaths (or affirmation) after 
they have been duly certified by the justice of the 
peace, before whom you shall take and subscribe 
them ; when they are received at this office, a com- 
mission will be duly forwarded. 

You will apply to Elisha Norton, esq., for thearti- 
cles of postoffice property in his possession, such as 
cases, maps, postoffice law and instructions, tables 
of postoffice, keys of the mail, blanks, letters and 
papers on hand, and stationery. 

I am, sir, your most obedient, 
GIDEON GRANGER. 
To Mr. John Walworth, Cleveland, Ohio. 

N. B.—Samuel Holmes is appointed postmaster 
at Painesville, agreeable to your nomination—by 
letter of this date. 


On October 22, 1805, the commission 
was issued, and Judge Walworth became 
postmaster of Cleveland. January 17, 
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1806, saw him commissioned “inspec- 
tor of the revenue for the port of Cuya- 
hoga,” over Thomas Jefferson’s hand, 
and under the countersign of James 
Madison, secretary of state. His ap- 
pointment as “collector for the district 
of Erie’’ bears the same date, and comes 
from the same source of power. On 
January 23, 1806, Governor Tiffin ap- 
pointed him associate judge of the court 
of common pleas for Geauga county, to 
hold for seven years “if he shall so long 
behave well.” Cuyahoga county was at 
that time attached to Geauga, for judi- 
cial purposes. 

Judge Walworth was public spirited 
im many ways, and was engaged in any 
measure that had in view the a7 vance- 
ment of the interests of this section. 
When the scheme was originated in 1807 
for the improvement of the Cuyahoga 
and Tuscarawas rivers,so as to give 
better connection between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio river, he was one of the 
leaders therein, and made agent and a 
member of the board of commissioners 
that had it in charge. Although he 
held several offices, the amount of busi- 
ness in each was so small that he was 
not compelled to neglect any of them. 
His report to the government for the 
season running from April to October, 
1809, shows that the total amount off 
goods, wares and merchandise exported 
from this country to Canada was but fifty 
dollars. We gain some glimpse of his life 
and occupation in these days by the fol- 
lowing, quoted from a letter written to 
his mother under date of August 27, 
1809. After the usual dutiful opening 
he says: 


I should have written last Sunday, but we had 
preaching, which is ararity here. You may think 
strange that I have so little leisure as I have repre- 
sented above when I acknowledge that I do no labor. 
The revenue and postoffice afford a considerable 
business, and in addition to that I store and sell salt 
on commission and have the agency of considerable 
land which causes me short journeys frequently (and 
believe they contribute much to my health). There 
are four weeks in each year I spend in attending 
courts. My boys are employed principally on the 
farm, except in my absence Ashbel attends to busi- 
ness in the revenue and postoffice. By this time, 
my dear mother, I think you are ready to conclude 
that I have business enough on hand. I think I 
have none too much. Nothing makes me more un- 
easy than to be out of employ, which I should be to- 
tally if I had no other employment than to work on 
a farm, as that is out of my power. 


In 1810, on the organization of Cuya- 
hoga county as such, Judge Walworth 
was made clerk of the court and also 
recorder. This laid one more.responsi- 
bility upon him, but nothing suffered in 
his hands. He found time for labor or 
recreation in other fields. He was one 
of the founders of the first Masonic 
lodge in northern Ohio, organized in 


Warren in 1803, and was one of its ~ 


officers. He was a friend to education, 
and one of the founders of the institution 
out of which Western Reserve college 
afterward grew. In 1801, when the en- 
tire population of the Western Reserve 
was not over fifteen hundred, the Rev. 
Joseph Badger, the famous missionary 
preacher, presented a petition to the ter- 
ritorial legislature, asking for a charter 
for the establishment of an academy or 
college. The request was not granted. 
In 1802 Ohio was admitted to the Union 
as a state, and in 1803 an act was passed 
incorporating the Erie Literary society. 
John Walworth was one of the incor- 
porators, among his associates being 
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Rev. Mr. Badger, John S. Edwards, 
Turhand Kirtland and other men of 
that character. They received parcels 
of land from various persons, from the 
proceeds of which, in 1805, they erected 
an academy in Burton, Geauga county. 
This was the first school of the kind in 
northern Ohio, and was the germ of 
Hudson college. In fact, the name of! 
John Walworth is met on almost every 
page of the early records of the section. 
In regard to him, Colonel Whittlesey’s 
history says: 

John Walworth, though not among the earliest, 
was one of the most prominent settlers of the Western 
Reserve. . . Like most young men who lived 
near salt water, he spent several years at sea, and 
visited the South American States. He came to 
settle at Aurora, Cayuga lake, New York, in 1792. 
They reached their new home at Painesville on the 
eighth of April, 1800. He was small in stature, of 
very active habits, and hada pleasing countenance. 
Mr. Walworth could not have been selected to fill so 
many Offices in the organization of the new govern- 
ment if he had not been worthy of them. In those 
days professional office hunters seldom became the 
successful candidates. It was no small part 
of Mr. Walworth’s good fortune that he had a wife 
well suited to the circumstances by which they were 
surrounded. Mrs. Walworth is remembered as a 
kind, noble, dignified, judicious woman, spoken of 
with respect and kindness by all who shared her 
society or her hospitality. When the stampede oc- 
curred at Cleveland on the occasion of Hull's sur- 
render, she was one of three ladies who refused to 
leave the place. [Her husband was lying sick at the 
time.] She rode a horse not merely as a graceful 
exercise, but took long journeys in company with 
herhusband. In 1810 she crossed the mountains in 
this manner, by way of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
to her old home in the eastern states. With such 
training, a vigorous physique and a cheerful dispos- 
ition, it is not strange that she survived three gener-' 
ations—long enough to witness the results of her 
husband's expectations. She died at Cleveland, 
March 2, 1853. 

Three sons and two daughters were 


born to this worthy couple, Ashbel W., 


Horace F. and John P., and Mrs. Dr. 
Long and Mrs. Dr. Strickland. Judge 
Walworth did not live tosee anything 
like a full realization of the dreams he 
had always held of the greatness of the 
country, but died on September 1o, 
1812, in the very darkest of the days of 
war. He was followed to his grave by 
the united and sincere sorrow and re- 
spect of the community, and great 
sympathy was extended to his mourning 
wife and children. Judge Walworth’s 
life had been lived in the sight of men, 
and his character stood each test that 
was applied to it. He was one of the 
most useful as he was one of the most 
honored of Ohio’s pioneers. 

Ashbel W. Walworth was but sixteen 
years of age when his father removed to 
Cleveland, but the maturity of his mind 
was such that even at that age he was 
of great assistance to his father in the 
conduct of the many trusts reposed in 
the hands of the latter. When the 
father was away, the son would take his 
place, and so able was the discharge of 
those duties, that on the death of his 
father he was appointed to several of 
the offices the other had held. He had 
been made deputy postmaster on Sep- 
tember 9, 1809, and on the death of 
his father in 1812, was made postmaster, 
holding the office until 1816, when he 
resigned and was succeeded by Daniel 
Kelley. He was also made collector of 
the port of Cleveland, holding the office 
from 1812 to 1829, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Judge Samuel Starkweather. 
He was in demand in all quarters where 
public trust needed the experience and 
faithful care he was so able to give. In 
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1815 he was elected township clerk of 
Cleveland, being reélected in 1816 and 
again in 1817. In 1821 he was made 
township treasurer, and again in 1822. 
He became a justice of the peace in 
1823, and again held that office in 1826. 
He continuously held the office of 
treasurer of Cleveland village from 1817 
to 1829. In 1840 he represented the 
First ward in the Cleveland city council. 

He was foremost in any good work. 
In 1827, on the organization of the Cuya- 
hoga colonization society, a branch of 
the national society, he filled the im- 
portant position of treasurer. The pur- 
pose of this organization was to provide 
homes for colored people in Atrica, as 
rapidly as they could be freed and sent 
over there. One public service in whioh 
Mr. Walworth was for some time en- 
gaged, while collector of this port, was 
of great moment to the shipping interests 
of Cleveland and Lake Erie. The diffi- 
culty of entrance to the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga by way of the old river bed 
was of the most serious character, and 
an insurmountable barrier to the growth 
and development of Cleveland. The 
attention of the general government was 
called to the matter, and in the winter 
of 1824-1825, congress passed an act 
appropriating five thousand dollars for 
the construction of such a breakwater 
at the mouth of the Cuyahoga as to 
enable vessels to enter this port in 
safety. This matter was confided, with- 
out instructions, to the hands of Mr. 
Walworth, who expended the money 
under scientific advice, in the construc- 
tion of a pier running out from the river 
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mouth. Little benefit was obtained, and 
at a mass meeting of citizens in the fall 
of 1825, it was decided to send Mr. 
Walworth to Washington to secure 
another appropriation for this work. 
He met with much opposition, but 
finally, in 1826, ten thousand dollars 
were voted to the scheme, and the 
present new river mouth was opened 
and the problem solved. 

In 1816 Mr. Walworth was one of a 
party of leading Cleveland gentlemen 
who associated themselves under the 
name of the Cleveland Pier company, 
for the purpose of erecting a pier in 
Lake Erie at this harbor, for the accom- 
modation of vessels too large to come 
near the shore. A pier was actually 
started, but the treacherous bed of 
the lake and the fierce storms for 
which Erie was always noted, brought 
the scheme to naught. He was for 
some time associated with Thomas 
Kelley, under the firm name of Kelley & 
Walworth. They were engaged in the 
forwarding and commission business on 
River street, and quite extensively en- 
gaged in shipping. 

Mr. Walworth’s family residence 
stood on Superior street where the 
Leader building now stands. A small 
office at one side was used for the trans- 
action of his business. He was mar- 
ried on August 24, 1820, to Mary Anne 
Dunlap of Schenectady, New York, who 
survived him nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, dying on September 17, 1870. Six 
children were born to them, of whom 
four are now living, to wit: John Wal- 
worth, Anne Walworth, Sarah Walworth 
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and Mary W., now Mrs. S. A. Bradbury. 
The second son, William, and youngest 
daughter, Jane, deceased. 

Mr. Walworth was. suddenly called 
out of the useful ‘labors in which he was 
engaged, and the happy home he loved 
so well, on August 24, 1844. He had 
been a professing Christian for a num- 
ber of years,‘ showing his faith in his 
works, and meekly following the lead 
of the Master. He was a: member of 
the First Presbyterian church, and gave 
its intérests his best thought and most 
loyal'service. .He was a man of great 


industry, strict habits of life and of the 
utmost honor and honesty in all the re- 
lations of life. He was of a very social 
disposition, and made friends wherever 
he went. -He had the hospitable habits 
of the old settlers, and his home was al- 
ways open and made welcome to whom- 
soever might come. His heart was kind, 
his sympathies broad, and his man- 
ners genial. :When he was called to the 
rest of the other, life, the feeling of the 
entire community was that a good and 
noble man had gone to his reward. 





BENJAMIN 


In July, 1884, there passed into eter- 
nal life a venerable and honored man 
who was‘one of the pioneer manufac- 
turers in northern Ohio, who spent many 
years of useful labor in his chosen field, 
and who has left behind him a name on 
which no evil mark was ever laid. 
There have been men who have drawn 
to themselves a larger share of public 
attention than was given Benjamin 
Stevens, but there never was one who 
liver a purer life or gave a greater share 
of conscience to the duties and labors 
that befell him in the ninety-six years 
he spent on earth. 

Mr. Stephens came of an honored an- 
cestry. The line has been directly 
traced back to General Nicholas Ste- 
vens (or Stephens), a brigadier under 
Cromwell in the Revolutionary army of 
1649. After the overthrow of the Com- 
monwealth, and the restoration, in 1660, 


STEVENS. 


General Stevens came to America and 
settled in Taunton, Massachusetts. His 
great-grandson, Jonathan Stevens, the 
father of the subject of this sketch, was 
born in Old Canaan, Connecticut, on 
March 7, 1767. He was married to 
Susan Wells, and in 1789 removed his 
family to Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
and from: there in 1799 went back to 
New England, settling in Addison 
county, Vermont. A number of chil- 
dren were born to them, Benjamin’s 
birth being on July 20, 1788, before the 
removal of the family from Connecti- 
cut to Pennsylvania. 

The father and sons were earnest sup- 
porters of the American government in 
the war with England in 1812. They 
belonged to the home militia companies, 
and when the British threatened an in- 
vasion of New England from the north, 
the father and all his sons, except the 
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youngest, volunteered in their country’s 
defense. They were engaged in the 
battle of Plattsburgh, on September 11, 
1814, which resulted in a defeat of the 
British with a loss of three thousand 
men. ‘THfat fight was one of the best 
examples ever given of American pluck. 
The force on the other side consisted of 
trained and disciplined English soldiers, 
while our side was largely composed of 
militia from New York and Vermont, 
many of them mere boys without any 
training whatever. 

When fourteen years of age Benjamin 
Stephens was apprenticed in a clothier’s 
establishment in Vermont, where he gave 
seven years to the learning of his trade, 
mastering it thoroughly, and in all its 
details. On the expiration of this term 
of service he was given charge of the 
works in which he had been employed, 
but soon, after decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself. He was doing well 
and gaining success when the war with 
England came to an end, and the great 
demand that had existed for army 
clothing suddenly ceased. This was a 
serious blow to the busy and hopeful 
young manufacturer, and entailed upon 
him a severe financial loss. He deter- 
mined to seek a more promising loca- 
tion in the far west, and in 1816 put that 
determination into action. Hecame to 
Cleveland and began to seek a location 
that would furnish the water power and 
other advantages needed for his partic- 
ular business. He rode from Cleveland 
to Chillicothe on horseback, and also 
visited other places ; but Warren, Trum- 
bull county, was finally chosen. In July 
of the year above named he purchased 


a carding machine of Levi Hadley, who 
had used it during the preceding sum- 
mer. Thomas Wells had also just fitted 
up machinery for making cloth. Mr. 
Stevens purchased his interests also, and 
immediately began the making of sat- 
inet and fulled cloth. This was the first 
establishment of the kind in Warren, and 
perhaps the first in that section of the 
country, although a carding machine 
had previously been put in operation in 
Youngstown. The site of Mr. Stevens’ 
factory was near the west end of the 
bridge across the Mahoning river, and 
at the foot of Market street. He after- 
wards associated himself in partnership 
with his brother Augustus, and the two 
remained together for a number of years. 
The business was added to and ex- 
tended as chance offered, and soon 
became one of the main points of activ- 
ity in the new and growing village. 
The original building was burned down 
in 1826. The firm then moved further 
down stream, in a brick building, but 
the dam built in 1839 drowned them 
out, and they again moved to the 
site of the present Van Gorder building. 
The business now mainly consisted in 
carding wool and dressing cloth. Dur- 
ing 1842 Mr. Stevens worked twenty- 
eight thousand pounds of wool. Toward 
the end of the decade running from 
1840 to 1850 the business began to de- 
cline, in consequence of the growth of 
larger establishments and the increase 
of transportation facilities afforded else- 
where. In 1847 Mr. Stevens disposed of 
his interest in the mills, and retired 
from further connection with that line of 
business, 
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Although naturally of a quiet and re- 
tiring disposition, Mr. Stevens touched 
the public interests of Warren at several 
points. He was always ready to serve 
when he could be of any help, but never 
endeavored to push himself forward. 
He was a member of the municipal 
council of Warren in 1841, and again in 
1843, giving to the duties of that posi- 
tion the same care and zeal he bestowed 
on his private affairs. He was a county 
commissioner in 1829, and in that posi- 
tion had a part in the creation and 
location of the county infirmary. Mr. 
Stevens was also one of the prominent 
Masons of Ohio. He was admitted to 
that order in Vergennes, Vermont, in 
1810, and after his removal to Warren 
became a member of Erie lodge, on 
March 19, 1817. He served in all the 
offices of the lodge, and was elected and 
presided in the oriental chair in 1820 
and again in 1821. He became one of 
the charter members of the present old 
Erie lodge in 1854. In the Masonic 
records of Warren we find that he was 
worshipful master in 1820; treasurer in 
1818 ; steward in 1817, and that in all 
the offices held by him he was a faithful, 
helpful and loyal member of the order. 

Mr. Stevens was for many years one 
of the leading members of the Method- 
ist church of Warren. That church 
was established in 1819, and the follow- 
ing spring Mr. Stevens and his wife 
added their names to the roll of the 
church. In a report to the quarterly 
conference held in Youngstown in No- 
vember, 1821, he is mentioned as one of 
the class leaders, and he faithfully served 
in that capacity until old age took from 
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him the needed strength. We find his 
name first on the subscription list for 
the building of the first Methodist 
church building in Warren. For over 
sixty years he “made the simple de- 
mands of his church a part of his life, 
and in his old age was comforted by the 
faith which had ripened with years.” 
He was always present when it was pos- 
sible forhim to be. He was an earnest, 
faithful member, ready to do his duty 
wherever it was to be found, and con- 
tent to serve or suffer in the cause he 
loved so well. 

Mr. Stevens was married in 1825 to 
Mary Case, daughter of Meshach Case, 
and sister to Leonard Case, senior, of 
Cleveland. Five children were born to 
them, three of whom are living. Two 
of them, Mary and Harriet Stevens, re- 
side at the family home in Warren, 
while the third, Lucy, widow of the late 
General Emerson Opdycke, makes her 
home in New York. 

Mr. Stevens died on July 30, 1884. 
There was no sudden call and answer, 
but a gradual breaking down of his 
strength. He grew weaker and weaker, 
day by day, and finally with a peaceful 
look at the past and no fear of the fu- 
ture, closed his eyes and was no more. 
Ninety-six years of busy life lay behind 
him. He kept his memory and all his 
mental faculties to the last, giving mi- 
nute directions as to what should be 
done after he should pass away. He 
was buried in Oakwood cemetery. The 
universal respect and regret of the com- 
munity followed him. His life had been 
one of close application and great indus- 
try. His honesty was of a most marked 
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character. He wronged no man, and 
his religion was made a part of his every- 
day business life. Quiet, modest, loyal 
in all the relations of business or social 
life, he was one of the few men whose 
worth is such that it shines forth in all 
places and under all circumstances un- 
der which they may be placed. 

Mr. Stevens’ father, Jonathan Ste- 
vens, came to Ohio soon after the emi- 
gration of his son, and settled in Newton 
Falls, where, in 1848, he died, in a 
peaceful old age. Of the four sons, 
three died within a short time of each 





other, and all at an advanced age— 
Benjamin at ninety-six, as noted above; 
Horace about one month before that 
event, at ninety-one ; and William soon 
afterwards, at the age of ninety-four. 
The fourth, Augustus, the youngest of 
the family and only one now living, was 
ninety years of age on March 8, 1886. 
It is not often that four brothers reach 
so advanced an age—all over ninety— 
and it shows the possession of great vital 
power, and temperate and careful habits 
of life. 





THE BENCH AND 


THE writer who takes upon himself 
the duty of making an outline of the 
history of bench and bar in any large 
community, finds the task a serious one. 
He is embarrassed at the outset by the 
necessity of choosing between several 
methods of treatment. He may make 
his paper a record of vital statistics— 
of the birth and death of lawyers, judges 
and courts—and he will find, when his 
work is done, that he has failed to ri- 
val the value of a blue book, and has, 
at the same time, fallen short of the ab- 
sorbing interest of that charming publi- 
cation. Again, he may string upon a 
thread of chronology a series of biogra- 
phies, individually valueless, because 
too brief; collectively stupid, because 
they contain only the dry bones of 
Gradgrindian facts. His reader will 
surely cry out with Hosea Biglow: 


“TI don't like this catalogue style ; do you? 
As if to sell off natur’ at vendoo.” 


BAR OF DETROIT. 


Then there is the fascinating field of 
anecdote. If the good things that fall 
unrecorded in the court rooms of our 
country were but preserved by paid of- 
ficers of the courts, what a gallery of 
mental photographs should we have! 
The man who is not bright enough to 
leave his own word-painted portrait is 
the very one to give a hundred involun- 
tary sittings to the keenest artists of 
bench and bar. 

Clearly, neither a mere catalogue of 
names and dates, nor a book of jests, 
should be written under the title which 
this paper bears ; but a judicious ming- 
ling of facts, personal description, re- 
miniscences and anecdote, if such be 
possible, may prove interesting enough 
to be swallowed, and yet not too useful 
to be digested. 

The administration of justice in De- 
troit has been marked by greater va- 
riety than that of any other city in the 
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United States. First its officers held 
the scales by virtue of the authority of 
his Christian majesty of France; then 
George III of England sent greeting at 
the head of its writs; then the people 
of the United States addressed and 
commanded its inhabitants, in turn, as 
residents of the Northwest Territory of 
Indiana, and of Michigan territory. 
Again an English king, by grace of Gen- 
eral Hull, once more Michigan territory 
and, finally the State of Michigan. 
Three great powers controlled it before 
it became a part of a sovereign state, 
and it has seen seven periods when its 
legal affairs were administered upon 
different principles or in different re- 
lations, as well as one complete change 
of the literature of the law. 

It may be truly said, also, that from 
the first institution of legal procedure 
under the French commandants, until 
the reorganization of the territorial court 
in 1823, Detroit never had an adminis- 
tration of the law at once, in all respects, 
wise, just and sufficient, for, while the 
inferior courts, from 1805 to 1824, were 
open to no serious criticism, the vaga- 
ries of the supreme court greatly im- 
paired its influence. 

From the moment that the old French 
post was established, where is now the 
beautiful City of the Straits, it became 
the nucleus of a strange and motley 
population, in which was touched every 
note of the moral and social scale. 
Cadets of noble French families met 
and dealt with voyageurs, hunters and 
trappers; grave priests elbowed traders, 
and gay officers sang of Normandy and 
Provence over their paté and cham- 
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pagne, within sound of the howling of 
wolves and within rifle range of the 
camp of Indians, always treacherous, 
often hostile. The prominent residents 
included members of some of the no- 
blest families of France. Even royal 
blood was represented among the sol- 
diers, officers and traders of the post. 

In such a settlement, military protec- 
tion against danger from without was 
no more necessary than some manner of 
civil protection for life and property 
within. With isolation so complete, 
land titles scarcely definable, trade con- 
ditions new and classes so mixed and 
inflammable, quarrels were certain and 
some manner of court was essential to 
preserving the rights of life and prop- 
erty. Whence was such a court to be 
authorized, who should be its judges 
and by what laws directed, were ques- 
tions that the early commandants speed- 
ily settled to their own satisfaction. 
For authority, tnere was the necessity of 
the case, held sufficient by higher judg- 
ment and in more important matters; 
for judges—imagine the shrug had you 
asked this question of Tonty, La Forest 
or Sabrevois—had they not the com- 
mandants? for law, those officers were 
men of judgment and quite independent 
of the form and precedent of the jus 
civile. At the worst they could only do 
what they thought was right and, if de- 
feated litigants failed in prompt acqui- 
escence, there was always the sanction 
of the fort with its cannon and bayonets. 
What could one wish more? 

So it came about that Detroit first re- 
ceived its application of civil and crim- 
inal law from the officers of his Christian 
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majesty, who evolved their codes of law 
and practice from their inner conscious- 
ness. It was not such a bad court, 
either. Its decisions were more erratic 
than judicial; sometimes there might 
have been a dash of personal feeling, 
but it was in the main honest up to its 
light and was never accused of techni- 
cal delay or weak leniency. Mars could 
surely not be expected to minister bet- 
ter than this in the temple of Minerva. 

There was no judicial appeal from 
the decrees of this tribunal, and, as its 
judgments and sentences were usually 
carried out forthwith, an application 
through the governor at Quebec to the 
king at Paris was very likely only to be 
open to the defendant’s administrators. 

There is scanty record of the legal 
history of this period, and, indeed, not 
much more is needed. We know, how- 
ever, that the inhabitants in 1720 com- 
plained, in form, that Tonty, the 
governor, “was both judge and party in 
every litigation which arose respecting 
commerce ; that if any one attempted 
to exercise his rights he was ill-used ; 
and that in one case he struck Du 
Ruisson with a cane and trampled him 

~under foot so that he left the room cov- 
ered with blood.” One thing any gen- 
tleman of quality could rely upon: if 
dissatisfied with the judgment of the 
court, the court, in its military capacity, 
was ever ready to defend, “in the usual 
way,” any of its judicial opinions. 

In 1722 provision was made for a 
judge for each of the three “cities” of 
New France, and every inhabitant of 
the territory was obliged to name one of 
these cities as his domicil, for con- 
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venience in serving process and ex- 
ecuting the judgments of the court. 
There was always, however, both under 
French and English domination, much 
clashing of authority between the civil 
and military authorities, and the general 
result was a decided subserviency of 
the former. 

There was no bar, and the only at- 
tempt at organization of a system of 
legal record making and keeping is seen 
in the existence of the notorial office, 
held, among others, by Navarre, San- 
guinet and Montforton. Navarre was 
sub-intendent, and exercised a variety 
of powers, among others that of judge 
of the earliest regular court. Among 
the persons to attain great prominence 
during the latter days of the French and 
early portion of the English occupancy, 
was Philip Dejean. He was a notary 
in’the days of France, and was advanced 
by the English first to be a justice, and 
later judge of a temporary civil court of 
higher jurisdiction. He was the first 
judge in Detroit in danger of impeach- 
ment for malfeasance in office. In 1767 
his official record came before an in- 
vestigating committee, but the charges 
against him were not sustained. Later 
he was in very bad odor. 

In closing this brief glance at the 
French courts, I may well quote the tes- 
timony of a witness before the commis- 
sioners of claims : 

All military commandants were civil officers, ex- 
oficio, whether so commissioned or not, and they 
decided questions of property and put litigants into 
the guard house who disobeyed their decisions; 
there were civil magistrates who acted under, and, 
in all matters of importance, consulted the comman- 


dant. The will of the commandant was the law of 
the land. 
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What has been said of the French 
administration of the law in Detroit, 
applies almost equally to the first period 
of English rule. The military govern- 
ors often acted directly in all matters 
from the arrest of a prisoner to his 
punishment, and not infrequently there 
were no other judges. The government 
was eminently a paternal one, depend- 
ing largely for its justice and wisdom 
upon the character of the man for the 
time in authority. Probably the worst 
of all these was Lieutenant-governor 
Hamilton. In writing to his superior 
at Quebec, and lamenting the death of 
a certain Judge Owen, he said, April 26, 
1778: 

It must be doubly feit that I am obliged to act as 
judge, and in several instances, executor of justice. 
There is no executioner or gaoler, nor is there a gaol 
yet built. Our law proceedings here are as vague, 
and perhaps irregular as can be, but our situation 
must excuse and account for it. 

His own proceedings were far more 
irregular than vague. Dejean, who has 
already been mentioned as a notary in 
the time of the French possession, be- 
came his instrument, and the two were 
guilty of the most enormous barbarity 
to military and civil prisoners. Com- 
plaints of this were made to Hamil- 
ton’s superiors without avail, but when 
the two were taken prisoners by the col- 
onial army at Vincennes, they suffered 
a measure of punishment in kind at the 
hands of Virginia, certain citizens of 
which province, held as prisoners at 
Detroit, had felt their severity. 

One example of the methods em- 
ployed by Hamilton and his precious 
associate, must suffice for all. In 1777, 
a man and woman were arrested charged 











with stealing the sum of fifty dollars .G- 
and some peltries from their employer, 
and attempting to burn his house. They 
were convicted before Dejean and sen- 
tenced to suffer death, and Dejean in 
his multiform capacity undertook to 
carry the sentence into effect. It seems 
that, with all his capacity for lesser tor- 
tures, he did not enjoy acting as hang- 
man, so, on the promise, to the female 
prisoner, of a pardon for the service, he 
pursuaded her to execute her com- 
panion. When she had complied, he 
very coolly hanged her as well. 

In 1778, regular civil courts were or- 
ganized and Detroit became a portion 
of the District of Hesse. The first term 
held at that place was in December of 
the same year, with James May as chief 
judge. 

In 1789 a local court of common 
pleas was organized, having both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. Appeal lay 
only to the governorandcouncil and the 
judges were selected from among the 
wealthier oitizens who whipped, ban- 
ished, branded and imprisoned, as their 
caprice or the state of their digestive 
organs dictated. 

The period following the peace be- 
tween the colonies and Great Britain 
and extending to the establishment of 
the Michigan territorial court in 1805, 
may be passed over. It was not until 
1796 that Detroit became de factoa 
portion of the territory of the United 7 2 
States. From that time until the terri- . i 
tory of Michigan was set off the sessions 
of the courts were usually held at dis- 
tant points, and the fact that a law of the 
Northwest Territory, passed in 1796, ap- 
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propriated eighty-five dollars to establish 
and organize a court at Detroit shows 
how slight was the volume of business 
anticipated. At the first session of this 
court members of the bar from most 
remote points were present, among 
others Judge Burnett and Arthur St. 
Clair, jr., of Cincinnati. 

The Michigan territorial court, estab- 
lished by the law of July 24, 1805, was 
like other territorial courts of the day, 
a most peculiar organization, possessing 
a variety of unusual and incongruous 
powers. It consisted of three new 
judges. The judges appointed in 1805 
were A. B. Woodward, Frederick Bates, 
Samuel Huntington. The last named 
failed to qualify, and John Griffin was 
named in his stead. In 1808 James 
Witherell succeeded Bates, after the seat 
had been vacant several months, and the 
bench was so constituted until 1824. 
These judges had primarily a general 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, original 
and appelate, varying from time to time 
with the legislation of the day. With 
the governor of the territory, they 
formded the territorial legislature and 
they had extensive powers as special 
commissioners in the matter of alloting 
and selling public lands in the city of 
Detroit. The litigation of the time was 
largely such as arose from disputed 
titles and the peculiar powers conferred 
upon the judges—at once the makers, 
interpreters, and, in a way, the execu- 
tors of the law, were peculiarly confus- 
ing. 

In September, 1805, the court sat at 
the old Cass house, then occupied by 
Judge May; in May, 1806, at Dode- 


mead’s house, on the south side of Jef- 
ferson avenue, near Shelby street ; later, 
court was held at so many places that 
its course cannot be followed. Some 
over-critical persons even complained, 
at that time, that it had been known to 
meet on a woodpile. Certain is it, that 
one or two judges have been known to 
convene the court in a tavern or private 
room, without notice to colleagues, 
sheriff, clerk, crier, counsel, witnesses 
or litigants, and adjourn without even a 
pen on paper to make record thereof. 

Judge A. B. Woodward, for eighteeen 
years upon this bench, was the source 
of nearly, if not quite all, the gro- 
tesque rulings and erratic acts which 
mark the court as the most peculiar that 
ever administered justice in Michigan. 
He was very far from being either an 
ignoramus or a fool. He was a gentle- 
man both in blood and education. His 
view of every subject and his judgment 
of every act were so warped and dis- 
torted that no one could anticipate how 
the clearest proposition would strike 
him. He was not a fit man for any of- 
ficial trust, surely not for a judicial 
office, yet there were times when he 
would discuss a legal question with a 
learning and acumen that excited the 
admiration of bench and bar. 

His eccentricity, costly and annoying 
as it was to his contemporaries, seems 
now at a distance, amusingly extrava- 
gant, and our only surprise is that he 
should have been permitted for eighteen 
years to turn the proceedings of what 
should have been a grave court into a 
travesty of justice. 

Of his associates one, Judge Griffin, 
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seemed to be mesmerized into submit- 
ting to all of his whims, the other, Judge 
James Witherell, a sound and learned 
lawyer and a man of dignity and balance, 
led a sad life of it.* 

Judge Woodward was one of the spec- 
ial commissioners to lay out the city 
of Detroit and the original arrangement 
of its avenues, converging to the Grand 
Circus is the result of his work, which 
he performed in a way quite as unusual 
as are any of his legislative or judicial 
acts. Here is a contemporary descrip- 
tion of his surveying process, written by 
John Gentle and published in a Pitts- 
burgh paper : 

Judge Woodward, appointed to lay out the town, 
deposited his instruments, astronomical and astro- 
logical, on the snmmit of a huge stone, and for the 
space of thirty days and thirty nights viewed the 
diurnal evolutions of the planets, visible and invisi- 
ble, and calculated the course of the blazing comets. 
To his profound observations of the heavenly 
regions the world is indebted for the discovery of the 
Streets, alleys, circles, angles and squares of this 
magnificent city—a theory equal in magnitude and 
splendor to any on earth. 

The vagaries of the court began very 
early in its history. During the year 
1806, a British soldier deserted and 
came across the lines to Detroit. It 
had become 2 custom more fraternal 
than legal, that the British and Ameri- 
can officers should assist each other, in 
such cases as this, in the forcible cap- 
ture and return of runaway soldiers. 
In this case certain British officers came 
to Detroit, spent the evening very 





* An account of the relations of these gentlemen, 
with a somewhat more minute description of the pe- 
culiar procedure of the court, will be found in the 
biography of Judge Witherell, in the present number 
of this magazine. 
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hilariously at the quarters of their 
American brethren, and late at night all 
sallied out with a guard and arrested 
the truant. The citizens of Detroit, 
aroused by the noise and at no time very 
friendly to the military, organized a 
rescue, and took not only the deserter 
but the leading officers engaged in his 
arrest into custody. The latter were 
held for trial, and on the twentieth of 
September were arraigned before the 
supreme court of the territory, charged 
with assault and battery and disturb- 
ance. One pleaded guilty, the rest 
were tried and convicted, and several 
days later, on motion of counsel, were 
sentenced. The punishment adjudged 
was in one case the lash, and in the 
others fines varying from fifty dollars to 
two thousand pounds sterling, the pris- 
oners to stand committed until the fines 
were paid. Some time later the cases 
were opened and the sentences modified 
by reducing the fines to sums varying 
from one cent to sixteen cents, and re- 
mitting the remainder of the punish- 
ment, This action was taken the day 
after Judge Griffin assumed his seat. 

In 1812 the feeling against the court 
had grown so strong that a resolution 
was introduced in congress fcr the re- 
peal of the act dividing Indiana terri- 
tory and for organizing the government 
of Michigan. The ostensible reason 
for this was the fact that Detroit being 
in the hands of the British, and one of 
the judges of the territorial supreme 
court—Woodward—having accepted a 
judicial appointment under the British 
post commander, Proctor, it was well 
to reduce expenses. The real reason 
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is found in a desire to “reorganize” 
certain judges from their seats. Evi- 
dence that Woodward, though in the 
British pay, was doing much to protect 
American residents, probably had some- 
thing to do with defeating the resolution. 

Judge B. F. H. Witherell is reported 
in the fourth Michigan as saying of the 
Territorial supreme court: 


If any law was found to work badly, the governor 
or one of the judges notified the others, the legisla- 
ture assembled and the law was repealed or amended. 
I recollect that two Indians were arrested on charge 
of murder, near Green Bay, and brought for trial to 
Detroit. When the supreme court assembled, it 
was found that the law relating to grand juries was 
defective. The court adjourned, the legislature as- 
sembled, the law was amended and the prisoners 
were tried, convicted and executed. 


This was the cause celebre of The Peo- 
ple against Ketankah and Kewaubis. 
B. F. H. Witherell and J. D. Doty were 
counsel for the defense, and in vain pro- 
tested against the obvious illegality of 
the proceedings. Their clients were 
hanged December 27, 1821. 

Judge James Witherell was uniformly 
opposed to the arbitrary acts of his col- 
leagues, and was almost invariably in 
the minority. There grew up in time a 
very bitter feeling between himself and 
Woodward, and Witherell’s habitual 
position upon the bench was with his 
back turned to his colleague, while he 
made a running fire of half audible 
comments upon the rulings of the lat- 
ter. This finally resulted in a rupture, 
which practically deprived the territory 
for several months of a supreme court. 

During the month of September, 1820, 
Judge Griffin being absent from the ter- 
ritory, Woodward and Witherell were 
holding court. On the twentieth of the 
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month, while Woodward was not upon 
the bench, Witherell adjourned the court 
to the first Monday of December. Grif- 
fin returned and, on the thirteenth day 
of October, he and Woodward held a 
special session of the court at Whipple’s 
tavern. The sheriff and other court 
officers and the people at large were 
ignorant of their intention, and only 
the judges were present. They ad- 
journed court to the sixteenth, at the 
council house, when they rescinded 
Witherell’s adjournment. Both parties 
and counsel refusing to recognize the 
proceedings as regular, a further ad- 
journment was had to the twenty-first, 
and again to the second Thursday of 
August, 1821. 

Pursuant to this order, Witherell 
opened court December 4 and adjourned 
sine die. Woodward and Griffin met 
March 30, 1821, rescinded their ad- 
journment to August, and adjourned 
sine aie. 

The result of such proceedings was 
not only to render the court contempt- 
ible, but to work a denial of justice and 
to increase the public clamor to such a 
degree that congress could no longer 
ignore it. Hence, by an act passed in 
1823, the terms of office of judges of the 
territorial supreme court were ordered 
to terminate February 1, 1824, and the 
terms of judges thereafter holding office 
were fixed at four years. Woodward 
did not receive an appointment, Griffin 
refused one, and the acrobatic days of 
the court were over. During the re- 


mainder of the territorial period the 
bench was as follows: 1823-1827, Judges 
James Witherell, Solomon Sibley, John 











-Hunt ; 1827~1832, Henry Chipman, Sol- 
omon Sibley, William Woodbridge; 1832- 
1837, Solomon Sibley, George Morrell 
and Ross Wilkms. 

Of the inferior courts having jurisdic- 
tion in Detroit during the years from 
1796 to 1836, little more than mention 
will be possible here. 

The governor of the territory and the 
judges of the supreme court had, as we 
have seen, very broad powers, which 
they did not construe by any narrow 
rule. Whatever device seemed to them 
demanded for temporary convenience 
was readily adopted, and there is no 
doubt that some of the common law 
courts, legacies from the English, con- 
tinued to exercise their functions as an 
expedient until the territorial system 
was in working order. Whether this is 
true of the period after 1805 is more 
than doubtful, though references are fre- 
quently met, to the quarter sessions, the 
probate court and the court of common 
pleas, in the writings of laymen, bearing 
date after that year. Itis probable that 
this is accounted for by the fact of the 
exercise of the powers usually vested in 
such courts by the judges of the supreme 
court and by the district courts. It 
can scarcely be more than a confusion 
of terms on the part of lay writers, as 
the territorial laws made no provision 
in the earlier days for any courts of 
record, except the supreme and district 
courts, and the various functions, now 
and under the common law given to 
separate tribunals, were vested in these 
two courts. 

Before the territory of Michigan was 
divided into counties, judicial districts 
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were established, in each of which a 
court of original jurisdiction, with ju- 
dicial powers similar to those of the 
present circuit, was established. Until 
1807 these courts were held by the 
judges of the supremecourt. By a ter- 
ritorial law passed during that year, 
provision was made for the appointment 
of a chief justice and two associates 
for each of these districts. Beyond 
their purely judicial powers, these courts 
performed the duties afterward given to 
the county commissioners. They con- 
tinued in existence until 1810, when 
their jurisdiction was divided between 
the supreme court and the justices of 
the peace. Upon the organization of 
counties in the territory, these judicial 
powers passed to the county courts, 
and the executive to the county com- 
missioners. 

The county court of Wayne county 
was established in 1816, with an original 
civil jurisdiction in all local cases, and 
a criminal jurisdiction in all but capital 
cases. Its judges from that time until 
1833 were James Abbot, B. F. H. 
Witherell and Henry Chipman. In 
1833 the county court passed out of 
existence. Thirteen years later, in 
1846, a court was established bearing 
the same name, but with a less jurisdic- 
tion, and continued until the adoption 
of the constitution in 1850, by which it 
was abolished. Judges E. Smith Lee, 
with Cyrus Howard as associate, sat 
upon its bench while it existed. B. F. 
H. Witherell and Cyrus Howard were 
elected in 1850, to succeed, but did not 
take office. 

Wayne was the first county organized 
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in the territory of Michigan, and its 
original limits were nearly as great as 
those of the present state, so that its 
first county court had a jurisdiction far 
wider than that of any existing court of 
first resort. Wayne was made the basis 
of organization, supplying the needs 
of a vast territory until the machinery 
of the various counties could be set in 
motion. 

With the admission of Michigan as a 
state, the judicial system was radically 
changed. The state was divided into 
three judicial circuits, of which the first 
embraced the counties of Wayne, Ma- 
comb, St. Clair, Lapeer, Mackinaw and 
Chippewa. It was provided that for 
each of these circuits a court should be 
established, consisting of a judge and 
two associate justices, with substantially 
the same powers now appertaining to 
the circuit courts, and that the judges of 
the circuit courts should sit en danc as 
the supreme court of the state. This 
arrangement continued unchanged until 
the adoption of the constitution of 1850, 
which made the judicial office elective 
and fixed the salaries of the judges. 

In February, 1857, a law was passed 
providing, under the authority of the 
constitution of 1850, for a distinct su- 
preme court as now organized and for 
the continuance of the’ circuit judges 
with practically the powers they now pos- 
sess. The judges chosen by authority 
of this law were George Martin, Ran- 
dolph Manning, T. P.Christiancy and 
James V. Campbell, who took their seats 
on the first day of January, 1858. Of 
these, James V. Campbell of Detroit 
has since remained upon the bench and 


has made for himself a name known and 
honored, wherever legal science is stud- 
ied, as that of one of America’s truly 
great men. His splendid contributions 
to the law insure him such immortality 
as is rarely the reward of success for 
more sensational efforts. 

To return to the Wayne circuit court, 
from which I have strayed. The coun- 
ties embraced in the original first cir- 
cuit have been named. In 1838 Lapeer 
county was detached; in 1840 Wayne 
county stood alone as the third circuit ; 
in 1843 Cheboygan and Emmet counties 
were added; in 1858 Emmett county 
was dropped and restored in 1859, and, 
in 1862 gerrymandering ceased and 
Wayne county, as now, stood alone. 
January 10, 1881, by reason of the great 
increase of business and population in 
Detroit, an amendment to the constitu- 
tion and necessary legislation were se- 
cured, by which the bench of the third 
circuit court was increased to three 
judges. 

The following have been the judges 
of the Wayne circuit court during the 
years named: 1837-1844, George Mor- 
rell; 1844-1847, D. Goodwin; 1847- 
1851, W. Wing; 1851-1857, S. T. Doug- 
lass ; 1857-1867, B. F. H. Witherell ; 
1867-1868, C. I. Walker; 1869, H. B. 
Brown ; 1870-1876, Jared Patchin ; 1876 
-1879, C. J. Reilley ; 1879-1882, F. H. 
Chambers ; 1882, F. H. Chambers, J. 
J. Speed and William Jennison. 

The circuit court has been a wander- 
ing tribunal. Its territorial predecessor 
was held in the old council house, and 
the state court met in various mercan- 
tile buildings, among them the Williams 
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building at the corner of Jefferson ave- 
nue and Bates street, and the Seitz 
block. From the ninth day of June, 
1845, until May 31, 1871, it remained in 
the old county building at the corner of 
Congress and Griswold streets, and then 
found rest for its weary wing, thus far 
undisturbed, in the city hall. 

The bar of the city made this change, 
from an old house to a new, the occasion 
of a very pleasant and interesting ob- 
servance. When the court adjourned 
for the last time in the dingy old court 
room, Judge Patchin, presiding, called 
attention to the fact that the farewell 
was final, and spoke feelingly of the 
great and honored men whose voices 
had so often been heard within the court 
room—of Gray, Witherell, Van Dyke, 
Howard, and many others of the noble 
brotherhood, whose labors were over. 
He was followed by G. V. N. Lothrop, 
Messrs. Larned, Chipman, Russell, 
Judge Walker and others. 

In the evening almost the entire De- 
troit bar, and all members of the judi- 
ciary in the city, gathered at a banquet 
in the new court rooms, and enjoyed 
themselves as only lawyers can enjoy 
such an occasion. Judge Campbell 
spoke at some length ; Mr. Lothrop and 
Judges Walker, Douglass and Brown 
followed, and Mr. Chipman read a poem. 
The reminiscences of the evening have 
floated away with the bouquet of the 
champagne and the flowers, much to the 
regret of many who believe that the 


folk-lore of the bar is a most important 

side light upon its serious history. 
While there .was still but one judge 

of the third circuit the court was so 
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overworked that relief was imperative, 
and by the combined influence of the 
bar of Detroit and the common council 
an act was passed March 23, 1873, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a city 
court to be called the superior court, 
and to have a concurrent jurisdiction 
with the circuit within the city of De- 
troit. Lyman Cochrane was elected its 
judge, and its first term began on the 
eleventh day of June, 1873. Judge 
Cochrane died during February, 1879, 
and Judge Swift filled the vacancy until 
the spring election, when J. Logan 
Chipman, the brilliant son of the la- 
mented Henry Chipman, was elected to 
the office, which he still holds. The 
court has more than fulfilled the inten- 
tion for which it was established, and its 
work as reviewed by the supreme court 
loses nothing when compared with that 
of any circuit in the state. 

It would be profitable, were it possi- 
ble, to trace the developments of the 
other courts of Detroit—of the record- 
er’s court—which grew from the germ 
of the mayor’s court, founded in 1824, 
upon the bench of which George H. 
Swift now sits; of the probate court, 
and especially to go back and say much 
of the old court of chancery, where the 
great Elon Farnsworth sat for many 
years, and at the bar of which the great- 
est lawyers of the day made some of 
their supreme efforts, but this is not to 
be, for the bench, for once, must give 
way to the bar, if only a few pages. 

It is not only in purely professional 
matters that the bar of Detroit has 
made itself felt. In every public emer- 
gency its members have been free with 
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money and personal service for the pub- 
lic good. In 1861—was it not the thir- 
teenth of April—when came the news 
of the firing upon Sumter, it was the 
bar of Detroit, as an organization, that 
made one of the first movements in 
Michigan’s grand rally to the defense of 
the nation. 

So general became the interest and so 
universal was the feeling that private 
interests must give way in the presence 
of the great public need of the hour, 
that the body of the bar, almost with- 
out a dissenting voice, waited upon the 
judges of the state and federal courts, 
on the twenty-sixth day of April, and 
urged that the courts be adjourned, that 
members of the bar, jurors and witnesses 
might give their whole thought and 
effort to the public need. The request 
was formally made. Immediately after 
the adjournment of the circuit court, 
Judge B. F. H. Witherell presiding, the 
members of the bar proceeded to the 
rooms of the judges of the supreme 
court, at the Michigan Exchange hotel, 
where they met the four judges of that 
court. Judge Wilkins of the United 
States court was also present. Mr. La- 
throp was called to the chair, and Hon. 
J. M. Howard, after stating the object 
of the meeting, presented a resolution 
embodying the wishes of the bar. This 
was adopted. Judge Wilkins at once 
signified that the United States courts 
should be adjourned as requested, and 
Judge Manning, speaking for himself 
and colleagues, said that the matter 
would be considered, and intimated that 
his court would adjourn, as it afterward 


did. 


After a general discussion of public 
affairs, a committee was appointed to 
take into consideration the matters dis- 
cussed, and to report at a subsequent 
meeting. This committee consisted of 
B. F. H. Witherell, Theodore Romeyn, 
H. D. Terry, Levi Bishop, Colonel O. 
B. Willcox and H. Emmons.  Will- 
cox was colonel of the first volunteer 
regiment that left Detroit. The report 
of this committee was made at a meet- 
ing called by them, I think, on the fol- 
lowing day, and, beyond giving pledges 
of cordial support to the cause of the 
Union, made most valuable suggestions 
as to military organization and ways 
and means. The utterance of such a 
committee, endorsed by the unanimous 
vote of the bar, cleared away in advance 
the doubts which would have otherwise 
beset the legislature, soon to meet, as 
to the adequacy of its powers for the 
emergency. 

For the immediate needs of organiz- 
ing and sustaining its regiments until 
they should be accepted by the United 
States, the state of Michigan was ill 
prepared, by reason of the recent defal- 
cation of its treasurer. For this emer- 
gency the bar provided by setting on 
foot a popular subscription which was 
opened by judges and lawyers, and was 
generally joined in throughout the state. 


It grew, if I mistake not, to the enorm-. 


ous total of $500,000, freely given in 
the faith that the legislature, as it did in 
time, would provide for its repayment. 

The action of this meeting was the 
action of the bar as a unit—of Demo- 
crat and Republican alike. The com- 
mittee which framed the plan of action 
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in advance, included some of the strong- 
est members of both parties, and the 
unanimous feeling was that the consti- 
tution must be supported. This was 
early in the conflict, when the future 
was most chaotic, when the President 
was untried and very widely doubted, 
and when the blows of misfortune and 
the heat of war had not yet wielded the 
north, as in later years. 

After the battle of Manasas, when 
Washington, Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati were in danger, and there was fear 
that the north would become the theatre 
of war, the courts were again adjourned 
and, at a meeting of the bar, held Sep- 
tember 11, the following resolution was 
adopted, among others of equally pat- 
riotic temper : 

Resolved, That, as loyal citizens, impelled by a 
sense of patriotic duty, we are prepared to ignore 
all political party organizations, names and feelings, 
until this war is ended, and that we gave our un- 
qualified and undivided support to our government, 
in all its efforts to suppress this rebellion. 

The bar of Detroit made a magnifi- 
cent warrecord. Many of its members 
went to the field, while the wise coun- 
sels and united patriotism of those who 
remained at home, had a distinct value 
scarcely less than service in arms. 

The first definite movement with a 
view to founding a bar library in De- 
troit, which appears of record is found 
in a resolution of the common council, 
passed May 19, 1838, granting the use 
of a room in the city hall to the bar of 
the city, for purposes of consultation. 
That room contained very few, if any, 
books. A meeting of the bar of Detroit 
was held January 13, 1848, with the 
chairman presiding, at which were 
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adopted a preamble and resolutions for 
presentation to the justices of the su- 
preme court, setting out, in effect, that 
title XXI, chapter 95, section 29, pro- 
vided that all fees received for admis- 
sions to practice should be applied, 
under the direction of the justices of 
that court to purchase a library for its 
use, to remain in the city of Detroit; 
that certain members of the bar desired 
to contribute of their private means to 
the increase of this fund, provided that 
the library should be kept at Detroit 
and be open to the use of the members 
of the bar; hence the court was re- 
quested to make an order that the fees 
mentioned and any donations made or 
to be made, should be vested in a com- 
mittee of three members of the Detroit 
bar, to be chosen by a vote of the bar 
for a term of one year, and their 
successors to be annually elected by 
members of the bar present on the 
opening day of the first term of the 
supreme court in each year. That this 
committee should be empowered and 
directed to use the funds so received in 
the purchase of law books, and have 
custody and general control of the 
library. An order to this effect was 
made and entered January 15, fol- 
lowing. 

The movement seems to have lan- 
guished, for in January, 1851, we find 
George V. N. Lothrop making an un- 
successful effort to arouse his brethren 
to action. There is an unfortunate 
hiatus in the minutes of the bar of De- 
troit from 1848 to 1851, and it is not 
possible to follow the movement mi- 
nutely. It is enough to know that, 
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on the twenty-first day of July, 1853, 
the Detroit Bar Library association 
was incorporated, with George E. 
Hand as president, T. W. Lockwood, 
treasurer, and James V. Campbell, sec- 
retary. The capital stock was fifteen 
thousand dollars, and the value of the 
books in the library three thousand 
dollars. 

In 1867, with books to the value of 
$8,437.31, and an indebtedness of $2,000, 
an additional issue of stock was made 
and taken up to pay the debt. The 
library was first in “The Rotunda,” 
but was once or twice removed, and is 
now pleasantly placed in the Buhl 
building. 

The library is a full and valuable one, 
yearly growing and kept well abreast of 
the times. It is constantly consulted 
and furnishes valuable aid to all law- 
yers—an aid almost indispensable to 
the younger ones who have not exten- 
sive libraries of their own. 

The little that can be said of the er- 
sonnel of the Detroit bar in this paper 
must be said very generally indeed. To 
give even casual mention of every man 
whose talents, eccentricities or personal 
qualities entitle him to a place in the 
memory of his legal brethren, would re- 
quire pages, where the inexorable limit- 
ation of space denies me more than sen- 
tences, in closing this sketch. To at- 
tempt particularization and select a few 
examples among many of equal claim to 
notice, would be at once invidious and 
unsatisfactory, and I will not make such 
an endeavor. 

It may be said, without any danger 
of contradiction, that the territory and 
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the state of Michigan, and the city of 
Detroit in particular, have been remark- 
ably fortunate in the men who have 
composed their bar. One advantage of 
the system of foreign appointments to 
the territorial government—a system 
sufficiently irksome during the latter 
years of its application—is in the num- 
ber of able men whom it sent as perma- 
nent residents to Michigan, and who 
would not have come to a new and 
sparsely settled country but for the in- 
ducements of office. These had their 
equals—perhaps their superiors—among 
those who held no office, but they added 
a valuable and numerous element to the 
population. To these men the building 
up of the legal system of Michigan was 
committed, and to their abilities the 
state owes a traditional standard of 
legal excellence and legal honor that 
has been a potent stimulus to later gen- 
erations. The period of twenty-one 
years, from 1815 to 1836—from the 
organization of the territory to the erec- 
tion of the state, though proceedings 
were somewhat erratic, for reasons 
already given—were marked by the 
presence of many lawyers, fit to com- 
pare to advantage with any now at the 
bar. 

Solomon Sibley, who came to Detroit 
in 1796; the Witherells, father and son ; 
Lewis Cass, William Woodbridge, A. D. 
Fraser, Henry Chipman, Ross Wilkins, 
George A. O’Keefe, Fletcher, Larned, 
Hunt, Morrell, Torrey, Farnsworth, Van 
Dyke and Howard—all of these men 
practiced at the bar or sat in judicial 
places in Michigan before it was a state, 
and upon the grave of the last of these 
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to die the grass is not yet grown. What 
a galaxy of legal ability! What a firm 
foundation upon which to build the 
moral and professional standard of a 
bar. Among therm there were degrees 
of ability. Not every man could be a 
leader in so many fields as a Cass ora 
Howard, but few fell to mediocrity in 
ability, and not one ever cast a shade 
of dishonor upon the noble calling of 
the law. These men and others like 
them gave to their successors at the bar 
an invaluable legacy by their honorable 
and chivalrous example, which is still 
an active influence for good. 

While the men named were all con- 
temporaries at the bar, some were old 
and some but just beginning their legal 
service, in the later territorial days. 
Howard was admitted to the bar in 
1833, and Romeyn came to Detroit not 
far from the same time; so they were 
but few years older at the bar than some 
who are still in active life. Judge S. T. 
Douglass, Judge James V. Campbell and 
Judge C. I. Walker, and several others 
now living, are young enough to have 
encountered the veriest veteran of them 
all in active life, while Fraser, Howard 
and Romeyn were personally known to 
the youngest members of the bar. 

In conversation with the older mem- 
bers of the legal profession in Detroit, 
certain names are constantly mentioned, 
whenever the days of the territorial 
courts are referred to, and in every case 
the mention is accompanied by some 
comment upon the exceeding brilliancy 
of the then small circle of the law. Of 


many of these—Sibley, Witherell, Chip- 
man, 


Farnsworth and others—much has 
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already been said, but there are others 
who must not pass unnoticed, though a 
mere enumeration is all that is possible. 

Among the earliest of these was 
Elijah Brush, who came west with Solo- 
mon Sibley and was an official of the 
Northwest territory. He was an able 
lawyer and an active citizen of Detroit, 
until the war of 1812, during which he 
was killed. Andrew G. Whitney, Al- 
pheus S. Williams and Henry S. Cole, 
were also among the prominent at- 
torneys of the territorial time, though 
many years later than Brush. The first 
named died in 1827. 

Three bright men, one of whom at- 
tained the highest political honors in 
later years, studied law in the office of 
General Larned. These were Charles 
Cleland, Franklin Sawyer and Jacob W. 
Howard. 

Three other familiar names during 
the twenties were those of James D. 
Doty, William A. Fletcher and Daniel 
Goodwin. When, by a law passed in 
1823, provision was made for a fourth 
supreme judge, to hold a court of orig- 
inal jurisdiction in that portion of the 
territory which is now Wisconsin, Doty 
was the appointee. Fletcher died many 
years ago, after a distinguished career, 
and Goodwin, after more than sixty 
years in Michigan and an unparalleled 
period of service upon the bench, still 
lives in Detroit. 

Henry G. Hubbard, James Larned, 
John L. Leib and Randolph Manning 
were all able men, whose names are 
familiar ones in the records of the law. 
Manning was one of the original judges 
of the present supreme court, and a man 
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of the first rank. George A. O’Keefe, 
a brilliant, generous and social Irish- 
man, a wit, don vivant and a glittering 
lawyer, took his position before 1830. 
William W. Pettit was a really distin- 
guished man, and among others of first 
rate ability were Samuel Petts, Augustus 
S. Porter, Joseph W. Torrey and John 
Whipple. Fletcher Webster came to 
Detroit to look after some real estate 
interests, and studied law in the city, 
though he never engaged in practice in 
the west. John L. Talbot, who, with 
his partner, George Bates, recently dead, 
had at one time as large a business as 
was done in any one office in Detroit, 
was a man of singular fineness, delicacy 
and strength of character. He was an 
exceedingly good lawyer, and a man 
who won hearts as well as cases. He 
had many elegant acquirements’ and 
accomplishments, and could have no 
higher compliment than that paid him 
by Judge Campbell, who says: “In 
mental tone and fibre he reminds me of 
Washington Irving.”’ 

The present bar of Detroit is a numer- 
ous ahd an unusually able one. Per- 
haps the practice is more concentrated 
than in other cities—that is, perhaps an 
unusually large proportion of it is in the 
hands of a few men and firms. Judge 
Chipman has recently commented upon 
this fact from the bench, and expressed 
his regret that it isso. There is, how- 
ever, a vast amount of business to be 
done by the bar—a business daily grow- 
ing with the increase of population and 
general prosperity The ranks of the pro- 
fession contain many men in the vigor 
of their prime who ensure the preserva- 


tion of the old standard for many years, 
while there is a wealth of promise among 
those who have but just entered their 
profession. The Detroit bar lrad so 
thoroughly good and great a man as 
Solomon Sibley for its founder, has a 
Lothrop to-day, and the promise of men 
worthy to succeed these legal Titans is 
sure of. fulfillment. 


_. JAMES V. CAMPBELL. 


It is not an easy task to write a vivid 
biography of one whose life has been 
spent upon the bench of an appellate 
court. » The laborious services of many 
years is lacking in direct ratio to its value 
in dramatic and - sensational events. 
The judge is known to the world almost 
alone by the effect of his decisions. No 
jurors, no witnesses, no anxious litigants 
and no admiring lobby, listen to his words 
and spread report of his wisdom and 
Jjinesse. His work-.is the close mental 
labor of the closet, varied by the subdued 
procedure of the judicial chamber ; his 
audience numbers only his associates 
upon the bench and the members of the 
bar who appear before him—and even 
these may be but faintly conscious of the 
mental processes by which he reaches 
his conclusions or the extent and 
methods of his labors. 

The task of the biographer is even 


more critical when he deals with the. 


life of a man so unusually reserved and 
entirely untheatrical as is James V. 
Campbell, the subject of this sketch. 
He finds the uneventfulness of a public 
career set against the background of a 
modest and retired private life, and he 
finds that the difficulty of his work lies 
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in its very simplicity. Judge Campbell’s 
personal and professional friends, those 
who have been intimate with him from 
his youth, appreciate the delicacy of 
the task, and one of these well ex- 
pressed it by quoting the words of 
Dasraeli, applied to Gladstone: “He 
has not one redeeming fault.” 

James V. Campbell was born in 
Buffalo, New York, February 25, 1823 ; 
accompanied his parents to Detroit in 
1826, and has since resided in that city. 
He attended school at Flushing, Long 
Island, matriculated at St. Paul’s college, 
in the same place, and was graduated 
with the class of 1841. The excellent 
institution which gave him his degree, 
was under patronage of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and has since passed 
out of existence. 

Returning to Detroit at the close of 
his college course, Mr. Campbell studied 
law in the office of Douglass & 
Walker, was admitted to practice in 
October, 1844, and formed a law part- 
nership with his preceptors, which con- 
tinued until Mr. Douglass was elected 
to the bench. 

From the erection of Michigan to 
statehood until the close of 1857, the 
powers now exercised by the circuit and 
supreme courts of Michigan were ves- 
ted in the same judges, who, elected to 
the bench of the circuit court, were 
charged also with the labor and re- 
sponsibility of the appellate tribunal. 
When this arrangement went into force, 
the duties of the courts were in compar- 
ison with the business and population 
of the state, and it was not difficult for 
even the small number of judges author- 
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ized by law to perform the labor placed 
upon them. The marvelous growth of 
Michigan during the twenty years pre- 
ceding 1857 had quite outrun the 
capacity of the court, though before 
that date it had been increased to eight 
members, and still more had the needs 
of an older and more complex commu- 
nity surpassed the simple methods of 
earlier days. The embarrassment at- 
tending the necessary connection of the 
same body of judges with the original 
and appellate jurisdiction had become 
very serious, and the act of February 
16, 1857, was an undoubted public 
necessity. It provided for the estab- 
lishment of a supreme court, consisting 
of a chief justice and three associates, 
and relegated the duties of the circuits 
to the judges of those courts as now 
established. The first election under 
this act occurred in the spring of 1857, 
and the justices chosen—George Mar- 
tin, Randolph Manning, I. P Chris- 
tiancy and Mr. Campbell, took their 
seats on the first day of January follow- 
ing. 

From that time, Justice Campbell has 
remained constantly upon the bench 
of the supreme court, and is the only offi- 
cial survivor of the bench of 1858. His 
service is the longest ever rendered by 
any judge of that court, and embraces a 
period unequaled in the history of the 
nation for the complexity and signifi- 
cance of the questions which have come 
before the courts for determination, 
Some idea of the vastness of the labor 
involved in nearly thirty years service 
upon this bench, may be gained from 
the fact that Judge Campbell’s decisions 
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are found in fifty volumes of the Michi- 
gan state reports, and an examination 
of these decisions will show that scarcely 
a point in all the range of the law has 
failed of treatment at his hands. No 
justice in the history of that distin- 
guished bench has made more impor- 
tant contributions to the body of the 
law than has he in his decisions, and 
none has won more completely at once 
the confidence, respect and affection of 
bench and bar. The younger lawyers 
of the state have reason to especially 
esteem him for the patience and kind- 
ness with which he always treats them. 
There is a temptation, not always re- 
sisted, for a judge, to whom years have 
made the ordinary arguments brought 
before him very trite and threadbare, to 
clip the wings of young attorneys, to 
crush them with gruffness or wither them 
with sarcasm. Judge Campbell has 
none of this dyspeptic tendency, and the 
neophyte, with his first brief, seems to 
have a claim upon his patience and for- 
bearance, if possible superior to that of 
the leaders of the bar. 

Judge Campbell was but thirteen 
years at the bar before called to a 
judicial service, which has been contin- 
uous since that time. These years were 
not enough to thoroughly develop his 
powers, but sufficed to demonstrate that 
he possessed the elements of mind and 
character necessary to forensic success 
of the highest order. One who was in- 


timately familiar with his professional 
life, says that time would have made 
him one of the best trial lawyers of the 
day. At the bar, as in every relation 
of life, he was remarkable for acuteness 
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of intellect, mental and _ oratorical 
facility, and for that breadth and exact- 
ness of knowledge which well earned 
him the reputation for learning, now vin- 
dicated by years of public service. 

He well appreciated and applied the 
rules of personal and _ professional 
courtesy. Firm in his convictions, 
careful in his research, and especially 
skillful in the expression of his thoughts, 
he had as little need as temptation to 
descend to the coarse methods which 
many lawyers adopt in dealing with wit- 
nesses and juries. He never enjoyed, 
and always avoids, controversy, for 
controversy’s sake, and his success at 
the bar stands as a practical argument 
for the superiority of legitimate profes- 
sional methods over the gross resorts 
and petty tyranny of the little men of 
the law. 

In speaking before the graduating class 
of the law department of the University 
of Michigan, in 1866, Judge Campbell, 
referring to the habit of personal abuse 
of counsel and maltreatment of wit- 
nesses, said: 


If counsel could see how such things appear to 
those not concerned in the strife, of how strong a 
suspicion they raise that a cause needing such bolster- 
ing can hardly be a just one, they would curb their 
zeal into decency from prudential motives, if not 
from more worthy ones. It is not an uncommon 
thing to see unjustifiable license taken in cross-ex- 
amining witnesses, when the power of courts to 
check abuses—though considerable, can never be 
complete. If counsel err in the matter from excess 
of zeal, and from no worse motive, the error is 
nevertheless a dangerous one, almost sure to 
prejudice him with the jury. If he persecutes a wit. 
ness whom he believes to be honest, in order to 
gratify the malignity of his client, he is a contempt. 
ible slanderer and deserves castigation. There are 
men whose whole strength seems to lie in their apt- 
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ness and shamelessness in vilifying and insulting 
every one connected with the side of a case opposed 
to them—parties, witnesses and counsel, not sparing 
the court, if the court is not more tenacious of its 
dignity than of its duty, when it allows them to in- 
dulge in such indecencies. There may be small 
knaves who look with envy upon such proficiency in 
evil practice but such conduct is so indecent that 
it can only flourish unrebuked, when the ermine 
itself has been bedraggled. Experience has always 
shown that discourtesy is a very unprofitable policy 
and degrades the witness much less than the coun- 
selor. 


In writing of the character of Judge 
Campbell, there is no need to divide the 
subject and speak of him as the lawyer, 
judge, citizen and friend. His life is a 
unit,.and he carries the principles and 
practices which make it what it is, from 
the court room into every situation of 
private life. Perhaps if one of his qual- 
ities were to be selected as his central 
characteristic, it would be his innate 
love of justice, resulting in a punctilious 
regard for the rights and feelings of 
others. This recognition goes with him 
everywhere and directs his decision of 
every question brought before him. 
Those who know him in his home circle 
and in his social relations, recognize it 
in the urbanity and gentleness of his 
manner to old and young, rich and poor, 
in his quiet-and dignified reserve as to 
his own strong convictions, and his re- 
spectful concessions to the opinions of 
others. Independence of thought and 
action he exercises on all occasions, and 
regards with jealousy any encroach- 
ment upon the right to such independ- 
ence. He holds this position not as a 
matter of policy or personal conveni- 
ence; his opinions and actions are 
orthodox and conservative. It is with 
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him founded upon a principle which is 
as applicable to another, who has indul- 
gences to defend or disbeliefs to vindi- 
cate, as to himself. In his juicial de- 
cisions one can read between the lines 
a constant protest against the least in- 
vasion of any right, whether of the in- 
dividual, the state or the municipality. 
His projection of principle before his 
own preference is complete. He can- 
not be brought to see that the most 
praiseworthy end ever justified a wrong 
course of action. 

Sumptuary legislation, the tendency 
to centralization of power which found 
its origin if not its excuse in the “neces- 
sity of war,” and any interference with 
the slightest constitutional right of the 
state or municipality, are alike repug- 
nant tohim. He was a Whig before the 
birth of the Republican party, since 
which time he has always been a Re- 
publican; yet so thoroughly democratic 
is he, using the word in its broad and 
non-partisan sense, that there have been 
times when he has been out of accord 
with his party, especially when real or 
imaginary need has driven that party to 
adopt a centralizing policy. An exam- 
ple of this is found in the provision 
made after the close of the Rebellion, 
for the removal of causes from the state 
to the Federal courts, where theretofore 
the latter had had no jurisdiction. This 
action was deemed necessary in matters 
involving political questions or other 
disputes in which the active antagonism 
of the time might prevent an impartial 
trial in the state courts, but Judge Camp- 
bell, regarding the principle infringed as 
greater than the temporary danger, con- 
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demned the expedient and still deplores 
its survival of the pretext upon which it 
was adopted. His desire would be to 
see the power of the United States 
courts reduced even below that origi- 
nally given them, and he has been heard 
to express the opinion that the residence 
of litigants should not determine the 
matter of jurisdiction. He is a zealous 
champion of local self-government of 
the people by the people, and has again 
and again expressed his disapproval of 
the confiding to non-elective boards of 
the details of local government. He 
possesses the love of liberty in its high- 
est development, and has always been a 
judicial bulwark between constitutional 
rights and legislative encroachment of 
every kind. 

The urbanity, gentleness and kindness 
which have been mentioned as so largely 
his, have made Judge Campbell a very 
popular man, yet they are entirely char- 
acteristic. Wherever his character is 
discussed, the mention of these qualities 
is accompanied by the assertion that 
they are constitutional, and that the re- 
sults follow without thought or effort of 
his. One old associate in the profession 
said to the writer: 


He unconsciously follows the course which a pol- 
itic man would pursue as a means toanend. I do 
not think he was ever prompted to doa questionable 
act. Ido not think, were all scruples set aside and 
a motive presented, he could possibly succeed in any 
vicious pursuit. 


With all Judge Campbell’s forbear- 
ance and regard for the rights of others, 
he is very firm in his convictions, very 
decided in his views, and rarely feels 
called upon to recede from any position 
assumed. He seems, however, to hold 
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his convictions as something peculiarly 
his own, and is not given to obtruding 
them without a distinct object in view. 

Self command and calmness of judg- 
ment are among his peculiar qualities. 
No excitement can make him indiscreet; 
no provocation, of all the vexations in- 
cident to his office, can ruffle his tem- 
per, and no emergency affect his judg- 
ment. Supplementing these traits are 
remarkable acuteness of perception, 
quickness of mind and a facility of 
expression which make his decisions 
and opinions the admiration of the pro- 
fession. He writes and speaks with 
fluency and elegance that scarcely sug- 
gest the idea of effort. Papers that fix 
the law upon most important points 
come hot from his pen, without the evi- 
dence of revision or correction upon 
them. This ease and fluency, coupled 
with great and exact learning and the 
nicest judicial discrimination, suggest 
the remark made of Burke by a sporting 
member—that one could not hear him 
in debate without believing that the 
hare and the tortoise had married and 
divided the purse. 

The University of Michigan opened 
its doors in 1841, with the lamented 
George Palmer Williams as its president 
and only professor, and one student in 
attendance. In 1845, when its first class 
was graduated, Judge Campbell was 
secretary of the university, being the 
first person so to serve. Whether or 
not officially connected with it, he has 
maintained his interest since that time, 
and his face is a familiar one at its com- 
mencement exercises. 

In 1859, upon the establishment of 
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that department, Judge Campbell was 
elected to a chair in the law school of 
the university, a post which he held for 
twenty-five years, lecturing upon a wide 
range of important topics and placing 
the impress of his strong personality 
upon thousands of students who have 
carried its influence to the bar of every 
state and territory. These lectures are 
not only learned and lucid but bear, in 
their grace and eloquence of construc- 
tion, a charm which has rendered them 
doubly valuable and impressive, and 
made the study of the detail of legal sci- 
ence an acute intellectual pleasure. 
Very appropriately, the University of 
Michigan, in the year 1866, conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of laws. 
A great English judge once said that 
his ideal of happiness was to sit at mis? 
prius all day and play whist all night. 
Judge Campbell, with an equal enthusi- 
asm in his work, finds his relaxation in 
literary study and production. The 
qualities which mark him asa jurist are 
noticeable as well in the pursuits of his 
leisure hours. Many years of varied 
and judicious reading, a discriminating 
taste and a marvelously tenacious mem- 
ory have given him learning in many 
fields, such as one rarely finds except as 
the result of a life entirely devoted to 
such pursuits. His familiarity with the 
general literature of the law reaches far 
beyond the study of most well read 
members of the profession and throws 
the light of historical and critical re- 
search upon the work of text writers and 


reporters. With polite literature he is 


widely familiar, and his knowledge of 
history is great and exact. 


He is an in- 
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veterate and very rapid literary worker, 
readily assimilating what he reads and 
having his knowledge always available. 
Few men are definitely familiar with so 
many subjects, and few, even among 
those of the literary craft, are so happy 
in their expression of what they know. 

Judge Campbell’s minute knowledge 
of the history of his own state, and his 
almost equal familiarity with the history 
of the Northwest Territory, erected by 
the ordinance of 1787, have earned him 
a place as a leading authority upon 
these subjects, and his ready assistance 
to others engaged in similar researches 
is thankfully acknowledged. In 1876 
he published his ‘Outlines of the Polit- 
ical History of Michigan,’ a work which 
places in available form the results of 
very laborious investigation, written in 
the light of years of personal contact 
with the most notable men and events 
of the time. The modest title selected 
does scanty justice to the scope of the 
work, which is at once very concise and 
comprehensive. 

Aside from this and several other 
serious productions, Judge Campbell 
has written quite extensively in verse, 
and it is here that are found the most 
satisfactory glimpses of his kindly 
and delicate appreciation of common 
things and common people. Several, 
indeed most, of his poems relate to the 
simple and commonplace experience of 
the Michigan pioneers, but his word- 
painting is sufficiently vivid and his 
evident appreciation of the everyday 
humor and everyday tragedy of these 
hard and barren lives so infectious that 
the verses have a distinct value as per- 
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petuating the memory of a period too 
much neglected and too often forgotten. 

Among his other contributions to the 
press may be named his essays and 
brochures entitled “The Polity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States,’ “Materials for Juris- 
prudence,” “Trial by Jury,” and “The 
Taking of Private Property for Purposes 
of Public Utility.” Add to these his 
lectures before the law school, his offi- 
cial papers and many addresses pre- 
pared and delivered on various occa- 
sions, and it will be seen that the aggre- 
gate work of his pen is enormous. 

We have the authority of his words as 
well as the practice of his life for saying 
that Judge Campbell’s devotion to the 
means of general culture is in pursuance 
of what he believes to be the best means 
of broadening and rounding legal edu- 
cation to entire symmetry and complete- 
ness. He counts nothing foreign to the 
study of the law which tends to liberal- 
ize the mind and enlarge the understand- 
ing, and esteems the acquirement of lib- 
eral knowledge as the best guaranty 
against falling into the dry routine of 
cases and missing the splendid and con- 
sistent principles of legal science. To 
one of his law classes he once said: 


Neither are those to be followed who would shut 
out the lawyer from liberal and polite knowledge. 
The law deals with men as they are, and he who 
denies to any of his faculties the knowledge which is 
most fitting for them, deprives himself of weapons 
which he cannot wisely spare. The law must not be 
neglected for other pursuits. But the study wf the 


law is not the study of law books alone, and when 
we compare the dry-brained sages who have decried 
all other knowledge with those who have added ele- 
gant attainments to legal lore, their fame sinks into 
nothingness. 
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Of late years Judge Campbell has 
rarely been heard upon the rostrum, but 
formerly, and especially during the late 
war, when his warm adherence to the 
Union cause called him from his usual 
reserve, he often addressed public 
meetings of various kinds. As an orator, 
he is never vehement, always graceful, 
ready and logical. His appeals are to 
the sense rather than to the passions, 
and his influence, especially upon a 
gathering composed of intelligent people, 
is great. 2 

As has been said, he is a member of 
the Republican party and has adhered 
to it since its organization, reserving his 
right to independent judgment of its 
acts. 

His judicial position has forbidden 
active part in political work for many 
years, and it is doubtful whether, even 
though he had remained in the ranks of 
the bar, he would ever have been a 
working politician in the accepted sense 
of the term. By a succession of cir- 
cumstances, however, he has been the 
holder of some public office almost con- 
stantly since reaching his majority. He 
was made master in chancery under the 
state law, March 6, 1844; a commis- 
sioner of the United States court in 
1847, and was elected school inspector 
of the Third ward of Detroit respectively 
in 1848, 1854 and 1856. One of the 
public schools of that city bears his 
name, in commemoration of his services. 

Any sketch of Judge Campbell that 
fails to treat at some length, of his life- 
long connection with his church, must 
be radically defective. Among the 
original members of St. Paul’s Protes- 
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tant Episcopal church, founded about 
two years before his birth, his parents 
were prominent. In that church their 
son was christened, in time confirmed, 
and with it he has ever since been con- 
nected. He was long a member of its 
vestry,and is now, as for many years past, 
one of the standing committee of the 
Diocese of Michigan, a body having the 
largest advisory and executive power. 
In this important service he was for 
more than twenty years associated with 
Henry P. Baldwin and the late Charles 
C. Trowbridge, whose zealous and val- 
uable labors for the church were in pro- 
portion to the significance of their work 
in secular life. 

As a churchman no one surpasses 
Judge Campbell in devoutness, activity 
and sincerity, but he has done for 
St. Paul’s, for the Diocese of Michigan 
and for the church at large, service such 
as it is given to few men, however de- 
vout, sincere or active, to perform. He 
brings to his church work a strong judi- 
cial mind, a minute knowledge of his- 
torical precedent, a rare mastery of the 
ecclesiastical law and a face set like 
flint against the indulgence of any tend- 
ency which may be subversive of prin- 
ciple or destructive of independence. 
In many important discussions he has 
measured swords with the best masters 
of the polity of the church, and has 
always been where we should expect to 
find him—the opponent of centralizing 
tendencies, the advocate of a just bal- 
ance in representation and a protestant 
against such tests and qualifications as 
should exclude from the highest civil 
deliberations any fit man because he be 
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not a communicant. A representative 
layman, he has been instant in the sup- 
port of lay rights and his influence in 
this direction was conclusive in one of 
the most recent and important church 
events in his own diocese. 

To his paper, entitled “The Polity of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church,” refer- 
ence has already been made. An earlier 
production—a tract “On the Dangers 
of Church Centralization,” published in 
1856—is equally significant, and from it 
some extended quotation may well be 
made, as it serves the triune purpose of 
illustrating his polished and judicial 
style, his innate love of justice and the 
peculiarly broad and liberal views of 
church polity which he has so often 
enforced. The paper was written prior 
to the meeting of the general conven- 
tion of that year, with a view to influ- 
encing action upon some vital constitu- 
tional questions. My quotations can- 
not be made consecutive ; I must rather 
rely upon such isolated expressions here 
and there as best serve the purpose of 
illustration. He says: 

It has been distinctly laid down by an eminent 
writer that the general convention (except where 
expressly restricted) possesses the absolute and un- 
qualified power of legislating upon all ecclesiastical 
matters ; and, while the diocese may legislate on 
subjects touching which the convention is silent, 
nevertheless, when an act of the general convention 
upon such a matter is passed, it becomes the supreme 
law, superseding what has been done in a diocese, 
or any power of a diocese at variance with it, and 
superseding the right to make any similar provision 
in a diocese ad idem, but abridging the power of the 
diocese only so far as the law, by just intendment, 
extends, 

In plain English, the general convention has power 
to legislate upon all subjects, and may, if it sees fit, 
leave no subject whatever upon which the diocese 
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shall have the right to act. This theory has certainly 
the merit of being as plain and comprehensive as the 
old doctrine of Sic volo, sic jubeo, 

There are, however, one or two restrictions in the 
constitution upon the powers of the general conven- 
tion, which would seem to ordinary and vulgar 
minds to operate as a slight check, at least, upon 
them. But here again we have a construction put 
upon it which leaves the convention at full liberty to 
amend even the constitution at its own good pleas- 
ure, whether the diocese acquiesce or protest. 

It is a political axiom that unchecked power is not 
only liable to abuse, but, sooner or later, will be 
abused, inevitably. It is a dangerous weapon to 
handle. Like children, its possessors cannot avoid 
trying it, in order to realize that they haveit. Of 
course, it is to be hoped, and perhaps presumed, 
that the members of an ecclesiastical convention, 
having no temporalities to quarrel over, would not 
be likely to act improperly when assembled for 
purely religious objects ; but the debates in our gen- 
eral convention show that this hope is sometimes 
misplaced, and that passion and rancor have some- 
times made their appearance, even in that august 
assembly. 

But are the matters over which the general con- 
vention—under the broad claim referred to, or even 
under the most moderate claim that can be set up— 
has cognizance, such as to prevent the probability 
of abuse, under all circumstances? A very super- 
ficial acquaintance with history must show the re- 
verse to be true. In what manner did heresies and 
corruptions enter the early church, except through 
the action of men who were not only members of 
the church but ministers at its altars? How was it 
that the gigantic system of lies, the papacy, came 
into being? The ordained ministers, the conse- 
crated bishops, are answerable. Is it not, there- 
fore, a little presumptuous to assume that a spirit of 
sanctity, and, to speak plainly, an infallibility in 
judgment and in temper also, will prevail in our 
council, and that here, only, will power never be 
abused ? 

And surely Catholic unity has not so far prevailed 
as to harmonize entirely all our views. The words— 
far from honied—which our church newspapers fling 
at their adversaries, and the objects at which their 
amiable editorials are directed, are not indicative of 
the absence of all uncharitableness. The partisan 
spirit which disgraces the trials of the church is not 
confined to the halls of justice. Every one knows 
that there are differences of opinion, maintained not 


only with obstinacy, but with unseemly bitterness, 
which have only produced no great harm in the 
general convention, because that body has abstained 
from meddling with local affairs to any’ very great 
extent—an abstinence which will not be of long 
duration, if it is conceded that it need not be main- 
tained. Is it possible that men who hold these dis- 
cordant opinions, as we are bound to believe, hon- 
estly, and who, as honest men, are bound to carry 
them out, can meet in an arena open to such con- 
flicts and not commence them? It is absurd to sup 
poseit. 

But doctrinal points and the bickerings of extrem- 
ists are not the only sources of difference which may 
and are likely to arise in a convention likely to dis- 
cuss them. There are other matters of the most 
exciting and dangerous kind, which have appeared 
in the meetings of other denominations, and have 
only been kept out of ours by the notion that there 
were some things over which the general convention 
had no control ; and we may rely upon it that there 
will be less caution if the doors are to be thrown 
open to every subject. This country, as we all 
know, has many conflicting local interests which 
cannot be touched without causing a contortion; 
and, in the church as well as out of it, there are 
many persons who feel very strongly on these sub- 
jects. How long could these topics be discussed 
calmly before a body having powers to settle them ? 
The Methodist church—whose organization is cer- 
tainly powerful enough—could not withstand the 
riving force of this wedge. The moment our church 
shall proceed to make any canon for the regulation 
of religious matters in the south, to harmonize with 
their institutions, there will be some, at least, to 
question its propriety ; and if it should lean the 
other way and legislate on these institutions, there 
would be a certainty of a division. And who can 
measure the ruinous consequences, short of dissolu_ 
tion, which would result to the church from having 
her children arrayed against each other in struggles 
involving not only differences of opinion, but of 
interest? Charity may dwell with dissenting views, 
but has no chance with adverse interests. 


Judge Campbell, turning from the 
general discussion of the powers of the 
convention, to the consideration of par- 
ticular evils and dangers, makes a strong 
argument against encroachment upon 
the ancient rights of the diocese to regu- 

















late its own internal affairs, the removal 
of jurisdiction from the diocese to the 
convention, in the matter of the trial of 
clergymen, the requirement that dele- 
gates to the convention shall be com- 
municants and the direct representation 
in the convention by diocese instead of 
by states, which he demonstrates to 
give undue influence to certain sections 
and destroy the just balance of power. 
These quotations must end with his 
argument against the requirement that 
delegates shall be communicants: 


When it [the church] becomes corrupt, the mere 
fact that its delegates are communicants will not 
save them from the same suspicion. Every office- 
holder in England, of any standing, has been re- 
quired to be a communicant ; and the fact that such 
a requisition das been made, has brought to the 
altar many unworthy persons who, but for this in- 
ducement, would never have enacted a solemn 
hypocrisy. If being a communicant is to add to 
public honors here, then there is some danger of a 
similar result. But upon what principle is it that 
any member is to be disfranchised? Every baptised 
person is a member of the church; and if the dio- 
cesan conventions see fit to entrust their representa- 
tion to such, they should be permitted to judge for 
themselves of their propriety. While we readily 
admit the duty of churchmen to partake of the com- 
munion, and to do so only with fit preparation, yet 
it is very well known that many, from mistaken 
notions and an overscrupulous conscience, abstain 
from so doing when their Christian character is un- 
doubted, and their ability and disposition to serve 
the church is great. Some of the most valuable 
members of all our general conventions have been 
non-communicants. Our vestrymen are not re- 
quired tocommune. Even the standing committee, 
whose duties are to a considerable extent, of a 
purely ecclesiastical character, and who have some 
of the powers of a bishop in vacant dioceses, need 
not be communicants. If the experience of the past 
sixty-five years, and more, had shown the dangers 
of adhering to the present system, or if any appre- 
ciable evil had grown out of it, there might be more 
reason for the proposed innovation. But no such 
It is not 


evils had been experienced or pretended. 
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demanded by principle; for the officers of the church 
are not confined by any such principle, and itsmem- 
bers are not initiated through any such terms of 
membership. 


These, it must be remembered, are 
the words of a devout communicant of 
of the church, one eligible to every of- 
fice open to any layman within its mem- 
bership and their quotation is the more 
readily given, that they give illustra- 
tion in the words of their writer of a 
reverence for justice and a chivalrous 
devotion to the rights of all men, which 
has formed and directed his whole life. 
The total influence in the cause of a 
mere just and conservative direction 
of the temporal and constitutional affairs 
of the church, which Judge Campbell 
has exercised during a long life of full 
and enthusiastic devotion to the cause, 
is beyond computation, but its results 
are recognized and gratefully admitted 
by hundreds who have at heart the wel- 
fare of the common cause. 

Though his official duties and private 
interests have made him always a busy 
man, Judge Campbell has all his life 
given generously of his time as of his 
purse, to benevolent and other public 
interests. Among the more important 
of these services, have been that of 
manager and for a time president of the 
Young Men’s society of Detroit, an in- 
stitution which, from 1832, for many 
years furnished its members and the 
public with much valuable intellectual 
pleasure and instruction. Fifty years 
ago books were a costly luxury and a 
well equipped private library beyond 
the reach of any but the very rich. To 
the barren homes of the young city, this 
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society offered a small but well selected 
library, which grew as time passed and 
money couid be applied to its increase. 
This was supplemented by lectures, and 
lectures were uot, in those times, exhi- 
bitions of eccentricity, buffoonery or 
impiety, but means of solid instruction, 
which cheap books and universal reading 
have elbowed from the stage. In 1851, 
the Detroit Bar Library association was 
formed and the foundation of the pres- 
ent excellent working library laid. 
Judge Campbell was its first secretary, 
and has retained an active interest in its 
welfare. He was a member and vice- 
president of the Michigan Soldiers Re- 
lief society, which did efficient service 
during the late war, in aid of the armies 
of the north. In 1880 he was appointed 
by the Detroit board of education a 
library commissioner, which place he 
still holds.. In 1854 he was secretary 
of the old Detroit & Pontiac railroad, a 
place relinquished when he went upon 
the bench, and he has held places upon 
the directory of many industrial corpor- 
ations. 

Judge Campbell was married in 1849, 
and is the father of five sons and one 
daughter. Both wife and children are 
living. 

If this sketch, undertaken with mis- 
giving and now drawing to a close, con- 
veys a true impression to the friends of 
its subject, and some slight hint to 
strangers, of the character sought to be 
described; if it has shown the astute 
lawyer, the wise judge, the conscientious 
citizen, the faithful churchman, the man 
of thought and of letters—if it has 
shown this many-sided man with all 


his acts in all his walks, directed by a 
devoted love of justice to a knightly 
defense of right, by a love of purity 
which to him makes all things pure, and 
by a Christian charity which never fails, 
its end is accomplished. But where the 
few in the inner circle of the law and 


-of letters know him as the-jurist and 


the man of learning, all with whom a 
long and busy life has: brought him in 
contact, can attest the qualities which 


adorn his learning. As he -himself 
‘wrote of George Palmer Williants : 


The qualities which the unlearned can understand 
are those. which. will always be most revered, and 
when a great scholar or a man of eminent attain- 
ment in.any walk of life is chiefly spoken of for his 
personal virtue and worth, so that his acquirements 
are for the time forgotten, no higher honor can be 
paid to his memory. 


JAMES .WITHERELL. 


James Witherell was born at Mans- 


‘field, Massachusetts, onthe sixteenth day 
of June, 1759: He was of English de- 
‘scent, an ancestor of that blood having 


come to New England within twenty 
years of 1620, the year famous for the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
Rock. When the quarrel between Eng- 
land and her American colonies culmi- 
nated in the affairs of Concord and 
Lexington and the bloody fight at 
Bunker Hill, he was still a boy in years, 
but his tall and powerful figure already 
gave promise of the strength and en- 
durance which'marked his maturity and 
made his career possible. In spite of 
his youth, he enlisted in one of the 
hastily levied Massachusetts regiments, 
and served at the siege of Boston and 
throughout the war, until the army was 
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mustered out of the service at Newburgh 
in 1783. During the later years of the 
war he was a member of the Eleventh 
Massachusetts regiment of the Continen- 
tal army. From his enlistment as a 
private, he rose to the rank of adjutant, 
earning promotion by hard and faithful 
service. He was seriously wounded at 
the battle of White Plains and took part 
in the engagements at Long Island, Still- 
water, Bemis Heights, Saratoga and 
Monmouth. He was present at Bur- 
goyne’s surrender and at the execution 
of André, and shared the sufferings of 
his comrades in the terrible winter can- 
tonment at Valley Forge. When the 


war was over, young Witherell’s net 
profit for four years of arduous service 


—if we do not count the physical de- 
velopment and the self-reliance he had 
gained—was represented by eighty dol- 
lars in Continental script, worth—well, 
not worth more than one could buy with 
it,and that wasnot much. Asa precau- 
tion against further depreciation, he at 
once invested the entire sum in a bowl 
of punch, which he and a brother officer 
drank to their commander, their com- 
rades and a continued peace. 

It must not be inferred from this that 
the young man was of a convivial turn. 
He was then and throughout his life a 
very temperate man, but total abstinence 
had not been preached at that time, 
and, as the Hon. Thomas W. Palmer 
has epigrammatically written, ‘ ardent 
spirits were then much better and money 
much worse than now.” 

Leaving the army, then, with an 
empty pocket and a vast fund of expe- 
rience, Witherell went at once to Connec- 
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ticut, began the study of medicine and 
carried himself through without any aid 
save from his own efforts. About the 
year 1788, his medical course completed, 
he removed to the new state of Vermont 
and began the practice of his profession, 
which he continued successfully for 
several years and until his political 
tastes led him into other walks. During 
these years, he held a number of public 
offices, among others those of associate 
and chief-justice of Rutland county, 
member of the government council and 
member of the legislature. 

In 1807 came the turning event of his 
life, in the form of an election as repre- 
sentative in congress for Rutland county. 

The most important legislation of 
that congress was the adoption of the 
act abolishing the slave trade and for 
this he cast his vote, remembering with 
gratitude in all his later years that he 
had been allowed to contribute his 
share to so grand an end. While in 
congress Mr. Witherell received from 
President Jefferson the tender of an ap- 
pointment as one of the judges of the 
supreme court of Michigan territory, 
being endorsed by Senator Nathaniel 
Chipman of Vermont. This, after some 
hesitation, he accepted, and resigning his 
seat in the house, set out upon the long 
journey to his post of duty. 

Enough has been said upon this sub- 
ject in these pages to indicate how 
serious was the duty he had undertaken. 
Michigan then included not only the 
territory now within its boundaries, but 
the wide stretch of almost unknown 
country extending westward to the Mis- 
sissippi river. In all this vast region 
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there were only about three thousand 
white people, for all of whom the judges 
of the supreme court were required not 
only to perform a serious judicial duty, 
but, in association with the governor of 
the territory, to act as legislators and as 
aland board. They were, indeed, nearly 
absolute in their power. It may be said, 
in fact, that with the exception of the 
purely executive duties performed by 
the governor, there was scarcely a pub- 
lic service in which the judges of the 
supreme court did not share the labor 
and responsibility. Of the peculiar 
difficulties which Mr. Witherell was 


compelled to meet, I will say more here- 
after. 

Judge Witherell reached Detroit and 
assumed his office during the month of 


October, 1808. On the eleventh day of 
November, 1790, he had married Amy 
Hawkins, a descendant of Roger Will- 
iams, and daughter of Charles Hawkins 
of Smithfield, Rhode Island. To her 
six children were born, and with them 
she accompanied her husband from Fair 
Haven, Vermont, to Detroit during the 
year 1810. They had not been long set- 
tled in their new home when the condition 
of Indian affairs became so threatening 
that it was not deemed safe for them to 
remain, and they returned east in the 
autumn of 1811, Benjamin F. H., one of 
the younger sons, going to a school in 
Troy, New York, and the mother, with 
the remainder of the younger children, 
joining friends in Vermont. Only James 
Cullen C. Witherell, the first born son, 
remained with his father. 

When the war of 1812 began, Judge 
Witherell was the only officer of the 
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Revolutionary army in the territory, 
Governor Hull being elsewhere. He 
was consequently appointed to the 
command of the force ordered into 
service for local defense, and later 
received the command of a volunteer 
battalion. The surrender of Detroit 
cut him deeply, and he declined to take 
part in it, disbanding his force and 
breaking his sword across his knee. 

By the fall of Detroit he became a 
prisoner of war, as did his son, James 
C. C., an officer in the volunteer ser- 
vice, and his son-in-law, Colonel Joseph 
Watson. They were all removed to 
Kingston, and upon being paroled, re- 
joined the remainder of the family at 
Poultney, Vermont, where they awaited 
exchange. When this was accomplished, 
Judge Witherell returned to his post at 
Detroit. His son, who had been his 
companion in arms, died at Poultney, 
August 26, 1813. 

Returning to the bench, Judge With- 
erell continued his peculiarly harrassing 
duties for several years. The change 
in the court by a law passed in 1823, 
which practically legislated its members 
out of office, left him as the only judge 
of the old bench. Judge Woodward 
did not receive and Jndge Griffin de- 
clined the reappointment which Judge 
Witherell accepted. He remained in 
the office until 1828, when he resigned 
to accept the secretaryship of the terri- 
tory, tendered him by President Adams, 
which he held until July 21, 1830, when 
Stevens T. Mason qualified as his suc- 
cessor. 

In the time of Judge Witherell’s ser- 
vice as secretary, Governor Cass was re- 
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peatedly absent,and during these periods, 
amounting in the aggregate to several 
months, the duties of the governorship 
fell upon the secretary. He was thus 
called upon to make many appointments 
and decisions and to act in not a few 
critical matters. His official acts were 
in every case approved by Governor 
Cass and his appointments were all con- 
firmed by the territorial council. From 
1815 until 1835, Judge Witherell lived 
upon his farm, now a portion of the 
Tenth ward of the city of Detroit, his 
house standing near the foot of Duquin- 
dre street. At the latter date he sold 


the farm for twenty thousand dollars 
which he deemed an exorbitant price, 
as it had cost him but four thousand 


five hundred dollars. The farm had a 
frontage of four hundred feet on the 
river and extended three miles inland. 
The purchaser having paid but five 
thousand dollars of the agreed price and 
some years later making default upon 
the mortgage, the property returned to 
Judge Witherell’s heirs, and a small por- 
tion of it now remains in the hands of 
his descendants. It is of interest, in 
connection with the estimate of its value 
made by its owner in 1835, to notice 
that the river frontage, with a depth of 
one hundred and fifty feet, was ap- 
praised at three hundred dollars a foot 
in 1872. When the sale of his farm was 
made, Judge Witherell removed to a 
house on the Campus Martius, where 
the Detroit opera house now stands, and 
there died January 9, 1838, at the age 
of nearly seventy-nine years. His latter 
days were passed in retirement, and his 
farewell to the office of secretary of the 
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territory marked a final withdrawal from 
public life. 

His wife, a woman of unusual charac- 
ter, of dignity, spirit and strong convic- 
tions, tempered by rare sweetness and 
benevolence of disposition, lived until 
1848. Upon her return to Michigan, after 
the conclusion of peace with Great Brit- 
ain, she made the journey without her hus- 
band, bringing her children through the 
woods of New Yorkin whatis called acar- 
riage, but was in reality a lumber wagon. 
From the day of her arrival, she at once 
took her rightful place in society, and, in 
the Methodist church, of which she be- 
came a member at an early age, was 
always foremost in every effort and sac- 
rifice. Her children were: 

John Cullen C. born July 14, 1791, 
whose military service and death have 
been mentioned. 

Sarah M., born September 6, 1792, 
married Clarence Joseph Watson and 
died in Poultney, Vermont, March 22, 
1818. 

Betsey M., born in 1793, married Dr. 
E. Hurd, and died in Detroit in 1852. 

Mary A., born October, 1795, mar- 
ried Thomas Palmer in 1821, died in 
Detroit, March 19, 1874. 

Benjamin F. H., born 1797 and died 
in Detroit, June 22, 1867. 

James B., born May 12, 1799, entered 
the United States navy as midshipman 
and died at sea. 

Three of these children of James 
Witherell made their homes in Detroit 
and left descendants who honor their 
parentage. Mrs. Hurd and Mrs. Pal- 
mer were women of remarkable char- 
acter, both intellectual and moral, and 
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wielded influence in their own sphere 
of inestimable value to the community 
of which they were members throughout 
its formative state. Mrs. Palmer. was 
one of the founders of the Protestant 
orphan asylum of Detroit and was for 
many years officially connected with it. 
United States Senator Thomas W. Pal- 
mer is the only surviver of her seven 
children. In conversation with Judge 
Chipman of the superior court, a class- 
mate of Senator Palmer’s at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and reared with him, 
he made this remark. ‘Thomas W. 
Palmer is one of the kindest and sweet- 
est and, in my opinion, one of the strong- 
est men in America. One who never 
forgets the dignity of a gentleman or 
the respect and kindness due to old 
friends.” 

Having thus, in barest outline re- 
corded the leading facts and dates of 
James Witherell’s life, it is well to go 
back of the record and see if we may 
not come to better know the man. 

Let us see. In person he was a pow- 
erful and imposing man, six feet in 
height and broad in proportion. In his 
disposition he was kindly to strangers, 
cordial to his associates and tenderly 
loving to those of his own household. 
In body and in heart he was a man of 
perfect bravery. That he was deter- 
mined and aggressive, his successful 
efforts at winning an education testify. 
That he possessed ability of no ordinary 
kind, the immediate political recogni- 
tion he secured in Vermont and Wash- 
ington would sufficiently prove, even if 
his years of service as a judicial and 


executive officer in Michigan did not at- 
test it. Had he not possessed great 
dignity, balance, and force of character, 
he could not have controlled even so 
far as he did, the eccentric and unbal- 
anced political machine of Michigan. 
With it all, he was kindly, lenient and 
gentle as a woman. 

He brought to his work in the new 
territory a mind, a body and an experi- 
ence which made him preéminently the 
man for the place and for the occasion. 
He had learned much in his years of 
military service ; his study of medicine 
had proved a good mental discipline ; 
his place upon the bench of Rutland 
county and in the governor’s council 
had taught him what he needed to know 
of executive duties, of the forms of legal 
proceedings and, aided by quickness 
and strong, common sense, had made 
him a reliable and practical if not a 
particularly profound lawyer. Then 
came his service in congress, giving him 
a lesson in broader statecraft and an in- 
valuable association with men of large 
brains and experience. 

All his ability and the benefit of all 
his experience were needed in the new 
office to which he came. Judge Bates 
had resigned from the bench and de- 
parted from the territory some time be- 
fore Witherell’s appointment, and judges 
Griffin and Woodward not only had 
command of the bench, but by virtue 
of their united action against the gov- 
ernor, had reduced that official to com- 
plete helplessness. Their performances 
upon a less serious stage would have 
seemed farcical, but the committal of 
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the most important interests of the ter- 
ritory to the control of such grotesque 
official acrobats was beyond a jest. 

Judge Witherell’s arrival changed the 
existing rule from an absolute lunacy to 
a limited absurdity. He at once ar- 
ranged himself upon the side of sanity 
and common sense, and he was almost 
always arrayed with the governor and 
against his other colleagues. A dead 
lock is not a condition to be desired, 
but there are worse evils. Upon the 
bench he found himself where the gov- 
ernor has been in the council. Almost 
his only influence was when one of his 
colleagues was absent, and the court was 
never quite certain to be free from er- 
ratic perturbation unless he was quite 
alone. 

Both in the council and the judicial 
body the absence of one judge or 
another was often made an opportunity 
for the adoption of hostile legislation or 
rulings, which the enemy only awaited 
opportunity to reverse orrepeal. Grif- 
fin was a neutral element when sitting 
with but one of his colleagues, but when 
they were both upon the bench he was 
Woodward's alter ego. 

It may readily be supposed that there 
could not, under any circumstances, he 
much sympathy or friendship between 
men so radically different as Woodward 
and Witherell, but no distinct rupture 
occurred for some weeks after the arri- 
val of the latterin Detroit. Then Judge 
Witherell made a stroke which touched 
one of Woodward’s pet institutions, and 
during the nearly fifteen years that they 
remained together upon the bench, their 
\ official and social relations were strained. 
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The author of this article has been 
assured by the descendants of those 
who lived in Detroit when Judge With- 
erell was on the bench, that his example 
of decency and propriety was most in- 
fluential and is felt to this day. 

The catastrophe thus came about. 
Wovudward was in Washington when 
Judge Withereli introduced and, by the 
the govenor’s aid, passed over Griffin’s 
negative, a criminal bill of various pains 
and penalties, which among other things 
punished unauthorized banking. This 
ended the Bank of Detroit, a fact that 
Woodward could never condone or for- 
get, and the two judges never again 
willingly exchanged a word, beyond the 
barest official conversation. 

Not a word reflecting upon Woodward 
ever came from Judge Witherell or any 
of his family, but the eccentricities 
of the former were such as to lead to 
his indictment and menace him with 
impeachment. His colleague’s opposi- 
tion was not factious, but directed at 
sufficiently obvious abuses, and it would 
be absurd to ignore a remarkable con- 
test which does honor to Witherell and 
of which the particulars are so notori- 
ous. 

Though not quite germane to my sub- 
ject, I may be pardoned for saying that 
it is a matter of record that Judge 
Woodward, feeling a sensitive personal 
interest in an indictment found by a 
grand jury of his court, called up the 
jury and polled it, to ascertain how 
individual members had voted in the 
matter. When some one suggested that 
he was in danger of impeachment, he 
philosophically remarked that impeach- 





ment was too expensive a device to be 
used at such a distance. He would 
often, when actually upon the bench, 
direct the clerk to enter him as absent; 
and once, when having been outrage- 
ously assailed by counsel in some cause 
before him, he was asked by one of his 
colleagues whether he proposed to per- 
mit such a contempt to pass unnoticed, 
he calmly replied, “I consider myself 
to be absent.” 

Few people would question the jus- 
tice of Judge Witherell’s impatience, 
even had not this most peculiar man 
added to such slight personal eccen- 
tricities as these far more serious offen- 
ses against the dignity of his office. 

Thus the contest went on until the re- 
tirement of Woodward—a contest so 
harassing that it would have driven an 
ordinary man to insanity or resignation; 
a matter of every day and every hour, 
which made a moment’s absence from 
the sessions of court or council a dan- 
ger to the interests of the state, and 
constantly denied the lofty pleasure 
which a generous mind finds in partici- 
paiion in a just administration of the 
laws. Through it all Judge Witherell 
never wavered or faltered, and for fifteen 
years remained as the bulwark of jus- 
tice and decency upon this most re- 
markable bench. 

When he came to Michigan, and dur- 
ing the earlier months of his service, 
no one expected that he would be more 
than an efficient colleague and suppor- 
ter of Governor Hull. A few months 
served, however, to prove that his was 
the more viril and practical mind, 
and that he had become a leader in- 
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stead of a simple coadjutor. He went 
into every subject which he approached 
patiently, conscientiously and deeply ; 
he had grasp and retentiveness, perse- 
verence, and beyond all, an unflinch- 
ing honesty of purpose, which made him 
a far more valuable man in his place 
than would have been a more brilliant 
or profound lawyer, lacking his practi- 
cal qualities. He resisted to his utmost 
the dangerous tendency to legislate for 
temporary emergency, so far as lay in 
his ability, diminished the peril of the 
anomalous blending of judicial and 
legislative powers, and was most per- 
sistent in demanding that the proceed- 
ings of both court and council should 
be conducted within constitutional 
limits. 

To him, more than to any other one 
man, is due any excellence or consis- 
tency in the early territorial laws of 
Michigan, and examination of the 
records of the legislative body will 
show his negative recorded against 
every unwise and extravagant measure. 

In the light of this knowledge it is 
not too much to say that James With- 
erell did service for the territory and 
state of Michigan, peculiar ih its nature 
and unapproached in value by that of 
any contemporary. Many men have 
opportunities to accomplish as much as 
he, but it is given to few to work so 
great and lasting good by simple force 
of resistance and prevention. 

His name has been often on the lips 
of eminent lawyers, statesmen and his- 
torians, and from none has ever been 
heard aught but praise of him as a man 
and official. Neither as a lawyer or 
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legislator wiil he rank as a great man, 
judged by his methods or put to the 
misleading test of any single brilliant 
accomplishment, but the sum of his 
service to his fellows, far greater than 
his service to himself, marks him as one 
justified by his acts in the secure place 
he holds in the public esteem. To the 
calm judgment, a reputation’so earned 
and so deserved is more to be desired 
than one far more brilliant won in the 
pursuit of pure ambition and founded 
upon less substantial ground. 

To quote Judge Chipman’s words 
concerning him : 


As one coming two. or thftee genérations under 
him, as one descended from: his éolleague on. the 
bench, I say, “ He did well in his’ day and genera- 
tion.” i . 


SAMUBL I, DOUGLASS..", 


Samuel T. Douglass,-one of the oldest 
living members of the Detroit bar, was 
born at Wallingford,.Rutland county, 
Vermont, on the twenty-eighth day of 
February, 1814. While yet a child, he re- 
moved with his parents to the village of 


Fredonia, Chautauqua county, New 
York, where he received his academic 
education, and later studied law in the 
office of Jamés Mullett, for many years 
a judge of the supreme court of the 
state of New York. In the year 1832, 
he spent a time in Saratoga, and there 
continued his law studies under the pre- 
ceptérship of the distinguished Esek 
Cowen. He removed to Detroit in 
1837, where he was adniitted to the bar, 
first establishing himself at Ann Arbor. 
Very soon, during the year 1837, he 
went to Detroit, where he has since re- 
\mained in active life, practicing his pro- 


‘Walker, Douglass & Campbell. 
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fession constantly, with the exception 
of a few years upon the bench. 

Mr. Douglass’ first professional asso- 
ciation in Detroit was as a member of 
the firm of Bates, Walker & Douglass, 
his partners being Asher B. Bates and 
Henry N. Walker. Mr. Bates retired 
about 1840 and the firm became Doug- 
lass & Walker, so continuing until 1845, 
when James V. Campbell, who had been 
a student in the office, was admitted to 
partnership, the style of the firm being 
He was 
state reporter for three years, beginning 
in 1845, and two volumes of reports bear 
his name. 

In 1851, he was elected judge of the 
circuit court of the third circuit, then 
consisting of Wayne county. The coun- 


‘ties of Cheboygan and Emmett were 


added in 1853, for peculiar local rea- 


sons. He tookhisseat January 1, 1852, 


‘and remained upon the bench until 1857, 
‘when a change in the political control 


of the state retired him. He at once 


‘returned to active practice and has ever 


since worked indefatigably, pursuing his 
investigations with a tireless determina- 
tion which excites the wonder and envy 
of men his junior by many years. He 
is now the senior member of the firm of 
Douglass, Bowen & Douglas of which 
his nephew, Samuel T. Douglas, jr., and 
Herbert Bowen are the other partners. 
He was one of the first members of the 
present board of education, and has 
always taken an especial interest in the 
advancement of the school system. Not 
the least of his services in this cause was 
the leading part he took in compelling 
the city of Detroit to comply with the 
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law which provides that a proportion 
of the fines and penalties collected in 
petty cases shall be applied to the 
maintenance and support of township 
libraries. This law had been for years 
ignored in the city of Detroit, and the 
city was without a good free library. 
When an investigation was made, it was 
found that if the law were applicable to 
cities, Detroit was by many thousand 
dollars the debtor of the de jure library. 
When demand was made upon the city 
for the proper application of this fund, 
it was met by delay after delay, and it 
was only after a long series of wriggles 
and contortions that a compromise was 
made by which a large proportion of 
the money was secured for its legitimate 
use and the foundation of a valuable 
and permanent library laid, with assur- 
ance of a sufficient income for the future. 
To this contest Judge Douglass gave his 
invaluable advice and services, declin- 
ing to accept any payment therefor. 
He went into the matter, as into every- 
thing he undertakes, with his whole en- 
ergy, and forced a settlement by which 
public intelligence received its dues, 
probably by many years sooner than it 
would have done but for his share in 
the matter. 

Some twenty years since Judge Doug- 
lass bought a farm at Grosse Isle, and 
has since resided upon it. There he 
keeps his private law library and does 
much of his work, coming to Detroit at 
intervais when called into court, to 
special business at his office, or when 
his own books fail to sufficiently illu- 
minate a difficult point. When he is 
long absent from the city, it is safe to 
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conclude that a legal puzzle is being 
solved or an. agricultural emergency 
met—a question of jurisdiction settled 
or a crop of hay cut. He is a practical 
farmer, and has found the occupation 
not only a pleasant one but a great ad- 
vantage in point of health. When he 
went to Grosse Isle he had been for 
some years far from well, but country 
air and active life have reéstablished 
his health and given him the needed 
strength to perform the enormous labor 
he constantly undertakes. 

Judge Douglass was long a member 
of the Young Men’s Society of Detroit, 
an organization which for many years 
held an important relation to the social _ 
and intellectual life of the city. He 


was its president for one term, having 
been elected, after a most determined 
and exciting contest, over the late 


Judge. Emmons. The importance of 
such a place in those days was some- 
thing that scarcely has a parallel in the 
social life of the present time, when 
interests and associations are so diversi- 
fied. 

In the year 1842, Judge Douglass was 
chosen city attorney of Detroit, and 
served one term. This, I believe, with 
those before mentioned, are the only 
public offices he has held. 

He married Miss Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, sister of James V. Campbell, in 
1856, and is the father of three children. 

Judge Douglass is a very successful 
lawyer, and his name stands with those 
of the first counsel in the state. For 
many years past his practice has been 
almost exclusively in cases of the most 
important order. In association with 
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others who perform the detail work of 
litigation, he assumes the duty of analysis 
and argument. He is an especially 
strong equity lawyer, and is constantly 
retained upon grave matters before the 
supreme court. 

In the earlier days of his career, be- 
fore the common law pleading had been 
abandoned in Michigan, he was without 
a rival within the state in his skill as a 
special pleader. The extreme techni- 
cality of that system was such that it 
was almost a life work to master it. 
The least error or omission, the slightest 
inadvertence in the use of words, was 
enough to throw a litigant out of court, 
at a heavy expense of costs and delay 
as the price of regaining his standing. 
To possess such a command of the in- 
tricate system as did Judge Douglass, 
was no small advantage, and this ac- 
complishment contributed greatly to his 
early success. 

As a jury lawyer he was successful 
to a high degree, though this practice 
was less to his taste than other portions 
of his work, and he is now rarely seen 
in the trial of issues of fact. An excel- 
lent judge of human nature, his influence 
over juries and his management of wit- 
nesses were notable, not the less so that 
it was always quietly and legitimately 
accomplished. With an unusual capa- 
city for clear and convincing statement. 
and a shrewd gift of eliciting the truth 
from unwilling or dishonest witnesses, 
he combined a convincing, if not pre- 
tentious, oratory, and his years of ex- 
perience in jury practice vindicated his 
ability by that most critical of all tests 
—SuUCCESS. 
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Every friend of Judge Douglass will 
recognize at once his remarkable con- 
scientiousness. He builds his cases 
from the foundation with a solidity that 
can only come from a most laborious 
and painstaking study. When one stone 
is laid in his structure, there is a firm 
foundation for the rest, and the last step 
in his work is the logical sequence of 
the first, leaving no gaps or flaws behind 
it. Such being the case, it is unneces- 
sary to say that the judge is an indefat- 
igable worker. Such results could not 
be otherwise accomplished. Beginning 
with a broad and scientific legal know- 
ledge, he prepares himself in every case 
with a minute and assiduous study of 
authorities, which practically exhausts 
the subject and gives him all the strength 
belonging to his case. 

It must not be inferred that Judge 
Douglass is that professional automaton 
—the case lawyer. He works from a 
principle to a case; from the general to 
the particular, and is the master of an 
unusually broad field of genuine and 
dignified learning. In speaking of his 
methods of work, a very great Michigan 
jurist said: 

Judge Douglass’ greatest professional sin is against 
himself. He undertakes tasks of such magnitude 
that they seem almost beyond huinan accomplish- 
ment, and he not only undertakes but well performs 
them. This, however, is done at the cost of a strain 
upon himself, which he is scarcely justified in endur- 
ing. 

There are more lawyers competent to 
make a brilliant and showy effort, de- 
pending upon ready wit, presence of 
mind and fluent speech, than to take up 
a deep investigation and work out a 
symmetrical result. The latter labor 
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requires far more learning and industry, 
and a much higher order of mental 
capacity; the former yields a sort of 
popular recognition, which is rarely 
given to more serious labor and study ; 
yet, when all the resources of the pop- 
ular advocate are exhausted, it is the 
really learned counsel who is called 
upon to carry his work to completion. 
Judge Douglass is. one of those whose 
labors begin where that of many law- 
yers ends, and his reputation is safe in 
the hands of his peers at the bar and of 
the judiciary of the state. 

With all his other qualities, Judge 
Douglass is a very hard fighter. Like 
most men who are careful and deliber- 
ate in forming judgments, he is most 
determined and tenacious in sustaining 
them. He goes into a legal battle with 
strong convictions and the equipment 
of a perfect preparation. The position 
which his judgment has led him to take 
is exceedingly apt to be the correct one, 
and this he defends by the skillful use 
of every weapon of legal warfare, to the 
uttermost extremity. Because he. re- 
sorts less to technical tactics than some 
of his fellows, it is not to be supposed 
that he is not master of such expedients. 
The reason is rather that he usually 
goes into a contest with force sufficient 
to carry by assault, where a weaker 
cause would call for resort to finesse. 

In politics Judge Douglass is a Dem- 
ocrat, as he has been from his youth. 
He holds his allegiance for permanent 
and substantial reasons, regarding the 
party as the embodiment of certain con- 
stitutional principles above and beyond 
any present emergency. A man of in- 


dependent thought, always accustomed 
to basing his judgment upon substantial 
grounds, he has ever been a strong 
Democrat, but not always a strong par- 
tisan—that is to say, he has always sup- 
ported the fundamental principles of his 
party, though sometimes declining to 
accept the interpretation of them, which 
temporary leaders have made in times 
of controversional excitement. During 
the war he was a thoroughly loyal man, 
deeming, as did so many great men of 
his party, that the true duty of Demo- 
crats was to support the constitution 
and protect the Union. In this view 
he stood upon common ground with 
Stephen A. Douglas and the best and 
greatest of his fellows. With the excep- 
tion of his services to the city of De- 
troit in his judicial place, he has held 
no public office, and his professional 
labors have been sufficiently engrossing 
to forbid his ever being a politician, in 
the popular sense of the word. 

In every association, Judge Douglass 
maintains a distinct and unmistakable 
independence of character. In each 
utterance and act there is an indefinable 
something that leaves no need for evi- 
dence of its originality. Most amiable 
and loyal in all relations, there is a 
piquant dash of caviere in his character 
which makes him an especially charm- 
ing companion. His conversation upon 
the many subjects which years of study 
and observation have made familiar to 
him, never fails to have a new impres- 
sion of even the most. familiar facts, 
which his epigrammatic expression fixes 
permanently in the mind. 

Quite consistent with entire dignity 
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of thought and speech is his ready ap- 
preciation of the humorous and a quick 
and piquant wit. To sit with him and 
hear his many reminiscences of the more 
than fifty years of his professional 
career, is to see before one the men and 
events of the past, described with a 
vividness and charm that is indescrib- 
able. Without any ill nature or cyni- 
_cism, he grasps and reproduces the 
characters of those whom he de- 
scribes, so accenting their peculiarities 
as to make the portrait unmistakable. 
He is, himself, a man of salient quali- 
ties. Without any lack of symmetry, 
he entirely lacks neutrality. He is not 
a person of conventional views or 
opinions. Outspoken and frank to a 
high degree, holding his right to inde- 
pendence of opinion as sacred, he has 
no hesitation in declaring his views, 
whenever they are demanded, and they 
are always so declared as to leave not 
the least chance of misapprehension. 
Judge Douglass has found his mental 
relaxation in the study of intellectual 
and speculative science and in a very 
liberal course of reading in the field of 
natural science. Dr. Houghton, the 
distinguished scientific scholar who 
conducted the state geological survey 
of Michigan and sacrificed his life to his 
unfinished work, was his cousin and his 
intimate friend. Douglass made several 
journeys in company with Dr. Hough- 
ton into the mineral regions of northern 
Michigan, and thus strengthened a nat- 
ural taste for scientific study which he 
had indulged from his youth. The 
fields of metaphysical research and of 
speculative study have, however, been 
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those of his especial effort, and in these 
he has made the most minute and exact 
attainment, supporting his research by 
liberal reading in all the many lines of 
“useful literature.” 

Laying, thus, a foundation for his 
study, and building upon this every day, 
Judge Douglass has come to be excep- 
tionally well informed in the lines of his 
especial work. As in the law, so in his 
collateral occupation, he has gone very 
carefully and systematically, from the 
foundation upward, adopting an opinion 
only when prepared to vindicate it, and 
is thus, in his somewhat unorthodox 
opinions, acting upon deliberate con- 
viction. 

In his social life, Judge Douglass is a 
warm and cordial friend and a public 
spirited citizen. A residence in Detroit, 
almost coincident with the existence of 
Michigan as a state, has made him 
familiar with every prominent man 
whose life and services are included in 
that period. His relations—social and 
professional—have been such as to 
bring him in contact with many of the 
most important interests of his time, 
and in every place, at every time, he 
has earned and held the respect and 
esteem of all. 

In spite of strong opinions, conscien- 
tiously followed, which have arrayed 
him in opposition to many of his fellows 
in critical affairs, he has made no ene- 
mies among those whose friendship is 
worth the having, and his honesty of 
motive and fair-dealing are admitted 
even by those whose interests he has 
most seriously opposed. 

Into the circle of his home, the bio- 




















grapher would have no right to go, were 
there anything to conceal or palliate, 
but it is pleasant to know that a life of 
usefulness and eminent success abroad, 
is crowned and rewarded by a domestic 
happiness which has never been inter- 
rupted. ; 
Though now seventy-two years of age, 
Judge Douglass shows not as yet the 
smallest hint of mental decay, and is 


physically stronger than twenty years: 


ago. He is daily at work with a per-' 
tinacity, industry and acumen that shame’ 
men of a younger generation, and an 
effectiveness in which the ripe knowl- 
edge and full perfection of age ‘are 
wedded with the vigor of éarlier yéars., 
He is now engaged in several matters 
of the utmost importance, and his duties 
seem to sit as lightly upon him as’ did- 
any of his earlier services. 

There séems much hope that Judge 
Douglass will yet see many yéats:of ac-' 
tive and useful work in his profession., 
He shows no signs of wearing out, and: 
exposes himself to no possible danger 
of rusting out—that greatest peril of in-’ 
active age—so his friends may well hope 
that his day of retirement from affairs 
may be long postponed. 

Be this as it may, his reputation is 
secure by virtue of a life already longer 
than the average, spent far more use- 
fully and successfully than are the years 
of the majority of men. 


CHARLES I. WALKER. 


Few of the living members of the De- 
troit bar have been longer, more actively 
ér more honorably engaged in affairs 
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than has Charles IT. Walker, the subject . 
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of this sketch. It is fifty years since he 
became a citizen of Michigan, and, 
though he returned to the east for some 
years, he has now been thirty-five years 
constantly in practice at Detroit, and is 
in all his associations and interests a 
man of the state. His especial interest 
in the history of his state has led him to 
make laborious investigations in this 
field, with results of the most valuable 
and permanent kind. His individual 
service in the preservation of historical 
data and their reduction to form in 
which they are available to popular use, 
is probably, greater than that of any 
other living. man; and-this fact alone 
makes his name one deserving of recog- 
nition beyond the immediate field of his 
labors,” ; bars 

* Judge Walker comes,.from- a, sturdy 
old New England family of such timber 
as has furnished much of the best blood 
of the west, people of education, ‘intelli- 
gence and independence, as far back as 
their descent can’be traced; and his own 
early training in knowledge and princi- 
ple was received at the hands of parents 
thoroughly imbued with the New Eng- 
land spirit. He was born at the little 
village of Butternuts, Otsego county, 
New York, on the twenty-fifth day of 
April, inthe year 1814. His father, 
Stephen Walker, was a housebuilder, a 
man of thrift, energy and high principle, 
who gave his thirteen children every ad- 
vantage in his power. A writer in ‘The 
Book of Walkers’ says of him: 


‘*He was a man of fair abilities, sterling good sense, 
honest, temperate and remarkably industrious. He 
labored for thé education of fis family and his am- 
bition was to train them in’the paths of honor, use- , 
fulness and piety.” 
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The grandfather of Charles I. Walker 
was Ephraim Walker, who married Pris- 
cilla Rawson. She was a member of a 
distinguished family, being a lineal de- 
scendant of Edward Rawson, who was 
graduated from Harvard college in the 
year 1653, and was for nearly four years 
secretary of the colony of Massachu- 
setts. While holding this office he took 
a bold stand against the’ usurpation of 
Governor Dudley. Ephraim Walker 
built a mansion at the corner of West- 
minster and Walker streets, in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and there Judge 
Walker’s father was born, during the 
year 1765. In 1790 he married Polly 
Campbell, who died in 1795, leaving two 
children. In March, 1796, he married 


Lydia Gardner of Nantucket, who be- 
came the mother of eleven children, of 


whom Charles I. Walker was one. Of 
this large family, the youngest had 
reached the age of twenty-one years, 
before death broke its ranks. 

The family resided at Providence 
unti] the year 1812, when a removal was 
made to Butternuts, where, as has been 
said, Charles I. Walker was born and 
where his boyhood was passed. He ob- 
tained his academic education at the 
district school in his native village, sup- 
plementing its course by one term at a 
private school in Utica. At sixteen 
years, like many young men of his time, 
he became a teacher, and his experience 
thus gained was a valuable schooling 
for himself as well as for his pupils. 

For four years after finishing school 
and completing his service as teacher, 
young Walker was employed in a store 
connected with a cotton mill at Coop- 
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erstown, N. Y., a beautiful village in his 
own county and but a few milés from 
his home. In 1834 he left this employ- 
ment and made a journey to the then 
remote west, going as far as St. Joseph, 
Michigan, and passing through the city 
of Detroit ex route. In the spring of 
1835, having returned to Cooperstown, he 
engaged in mercantile business upon his 
own account, but sold out during the next 
year to remove to the west. After vis- 
iting Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Mich- 
igan, he settled in Grand Rapids, where 
he became a land and investment agent, 
and for a time did a very large and prof- 
itable business. Money at that time was 
coming west in large volume for invest- 
ment in mortgages and in the specula- 
tive purchase of lands. Immigfation 
was immensely active and the demand 
for money to prosecute new enterprises 
was very great. The term “a land office 
business’’ has passed into the vernacular 
as a synonym of intense activity and 
wherever the land office was busy, the 
land and loan agent was secure of not 
being idle. Judge Walker placed a very 
large amount of money, while in Grand 
Rapids, with discretion and with an 
honesty which some others in the same 
business then and since have failed to . 
maintain. The business was a safe and 
profitable one and might have been his 
permanent occupation, had not the sus- 
pension of specie payments, which re- 
sulted from the wild internal improve- 
ment schemes and the wilder banking 
of the time, brought a period of finan- 
cial depression which throttled the bus- 
iness of the country. The result fell 
heavily upon all investment interests, and 











Mr. Walker perforce closed his business 
and looked elsewhere for occupation. 
In December, 1836, occurred the second 
convention called to consider the ques- 
tion of the admission of Michigan as a 
state, which accepted the terms pro- 
posed and settled a long and bitter con- 
troversy. Of this convention he was a 
member, it being his first important pub- 
lic service. After abandoning his land 
business, Mr. Walker became the editor 
of the Grand Rapids Zimes, then the only 
newspaper published in the town, and con- 
tinued in its charge for two years, selling 
out his interest in the year 1838. While 
so employed, in the spring of the last 
named year, he married Mary Hinsdale, 
sister of Judge Mitchell Hinsdale, one 
of the pioneers of Kalamazoo county. 
Upon leaving the journalistic ranks, Mr. 
Walker was elected a justice of the 
peace, and began the study of the law 
in the office of that distinguished gen- 
tleman, Mr. Martin, later chief-justice 
of the supreme court of the state. It 
is a singular fact that the three young 
gentlemen then students under Mr. Mar- 
tin’s preceptorship--Withey, Holmes and 
Walker—all later sat upon the bench of 
the state. 

In 1840, though still so new a comer 
to Michigan and so young a man, Mr. 
Walker was elected a representative in 
the legislature, and served with some of 
the leading men of his day in a session 
of exceptionalimportance. Among those 
who were associated with him may be 
named John S. Barry, John J. Adams, 
Warner Wing, Kinsley S. Bingham and 
John S. Biddle. The district which he 
represented was a large one, including 
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Kent, Ionia and Ottawa counties, and 
the territory to the northward not yet 
included in any county organization. 
During the year 1841, Mr. Walker 
decided to go east to finish his legal 
studies, and, in pursuance of this reso- 
lution, removed to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where he became a student in 
the office of Henry Morris, later judge 
of the court of'common pleas. There 
he remained only until the spring of 
1842, going at that time to Brattleboro, 
Vermont, under the preceptorship of 
Dorr Bradley of that place. He was 
admitted to the practice of the law in 
September of the same year, and at 
once formed a partnership with Mr. 
Bradley. The latter was in fairly good 
practice, and the partnership was an 
undoubted benefit to the junior member 
of the firm, as it gave him experience 
and confidence and prepared him for 
larger work in a more important field. 
Still, he was-looking for something bet- 
ter, and his opportunity came when, in 
1845, the Hon. Daniel Kellogg of Rock- 
ingham, Vermont, was elected justice of 
the supreme court. His practice was of 
necessity abandoned, and Mr. Walker, 
going to Rockingham, assumed it. It 
fell off at first, no doubt, but the young 
lawyer was not long in winning his 
spurs in the new field, and was soon 
amply and profitably employed. One 
more change he made in Vermont, going 
to Bellows Falls when the railroad was 
completed to that point. There, with 
the reputation well won at Brattleboro 
and Rockingham, success came to him 
almost at once, and he built up a very 
large, profitable and successful practice. 
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It required no slight confidence in the 
future to justify any lawyer in giving up 
an assured position like that occupied 
by Mr. Walker at Bellows Falls, to try 
any kind of an experiment, but he seems 
to have had that confidence; for in 1851 
he left the certainty of present success 
and ultimate competency in the east to 
go to Detroit. There his brother, E. C. 
Walker, an excellent lawyer, was already 
in successful practice, and with him the 
young man formed a partnership imme- 
diately upon his arrival. During July, 
1853, Alfred Russell was admitted to 
partnership, the firm assuming the style 
of Walkers & Russell. This arrange- 


ment continued until 1857, when Mr. C..- 


I. Walker retired, and has since prac- 
ticed without a partner, except during 
the few months when he was upon the 
bench. The reason of this withdrawal 
was not that the firm was not successful, 
for it was quite satisfactorily so, but that 
it was largely employed in matters of 
collection and of commercial law, and 
he had a taste and an ambition for liti- 
gated business, and desired to be in court 
and to engage in the more stirring, if not 
always equally profitable, conduct of 
contested cases. 

It was very soon after this second 
coming to Michigan that Mr. Walker 
began to direct his investigations toward 
the early history of his adopted state. 
In 1854 he was president of the Young 
Men’s Society of Detroit, an organiza- 
tion often referred to in this Magazine, 
which has numbered among its members 
some of the brightest and some of the 
greatest men in Michigan, and then 
wielded a strong influence, directed 
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especially toward the study of matters 
of early local history. With this line 
of work he at once fell in, and, during 
the year named, delivered the opening 
lecture of the society course, his title 
being “‘ The Early History of Detroit.” 
In the preparation of this lecture he 
was directly assisted by General Cass, 
thus deriving his information from the 
most distinguished of the many eminent 
men who had a share in making history 
in Detroit during the American period. 

In 1857, Mr. Walker was prominent 
in reorganizing the Historical Society 
of Michigan. He was oneof its early 
corresponding secretaries, and contrib- 
uted many papers to its work. He was 
the ninth president of the Pioneer So- 
ciety of the State of Michigan, and in 
the fourth volume of the ‘Michigan 
Pioneer Collections,’ appeared his por- 
trait and biography. The one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Detroit was celebrated in July, 1858, 
and on that occasion, Mr. Walker read 
an elaborate paper devoted to “The 
Life of De La Motte Caidllac and the 
First Ten Years of Detroit.” Among 
his other historical papers may be 
named, “The Early Jesuits of Michi- 
gan,” “‘Michigan from 1796 to 1805” 
and “Civil Administration of General 
Harrison.” He made a profound im- 
pression in 1871, when he read before 
the Historical Society of Wisconsin a 
paper entitled, ““The Northwest Territory 
during the Revolution.” This is pub- 
lished in the third volume of the ‘ Wis- 
consin Pioneer Collections.’ 

In the course of years devoted to the 
subject, Mr. Walker has accumulated a 
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very extensive, rare and valuable library 
of books and manuscripts relating to the 
early history of Michigan and of the 
Northwest Territory,and his various writ- 
ings upon the subject place within the 
reach of the casual reader, matter not 
otherwise to be ebtained except as the 
result of very laborious search and study. 

In 1853, Mr. Walker was elected a 
member of the Detroit board’of educa- 
tion, where he continued to serve for 
several years. He has the interest in 
popular education which seems natural 
to men of New England blood and 
training, and has remained a valuable 
and truly valued friend of the school 
system of Detroit, though for a long in- 
terval he ceased to be officially con- 
nected therewith. He is now and for 
some years past has been a member of 
that body. To the library of the city, 
too, he has devoted no little attention, 
and has been its constant upholder at 
all times. 

In 1859 Mr. Walker became.a profes- 
sor in the law department of the 
University of Michigan, and remained 
in the service of that splendid institu- 
tion for fifteen years, until failing health 
and the pressing demands of his business 
compelled him to resign. The place 
was very much to his taste, and hun- 
dreds of sound and successful lawyers, 
now practicing in many states, bear 
testimony to the value of the teaching 
which he gave. 

Judge B. F. H. Witherell died in 1867, 
leaving vacant the bench of the third 
circuit court. There was at that time 
an arrangement made for the submission 
to the people of a constitutional amend- 


ment, increasing the salary of judges of 
the circuit courts. Upon the faith that 
this amendment would be ratified, Mr. 
Walker, when Governor Crapo named 
him to succeed Judge Witherell, ac- 
cepted the office. When the amend- 
ment met the popular test in the spring 
of 1868, it was defeated, and Judge 
Walker resigned his office after an in- 
cumbency of but ten months. He took 
this action simply because, not being a 
rich man, he could not afford a judicial 
office at the expense of surrendering a 
practice so much more remunerative. 
Though so short a time upon the bench, 
Judge Walker made a reputation for 
learning, wisdom, clear-headedness, ju- 
dicial fairness and honesty which was 
well worth years, rather than months, of 
public service. When his intention to 
resign was stated, a meeting of the bar 
of Detroit was called, at which a 
prominent member of the profession, in 
referring to the announced determina- 
tion of the judge to resign, spoke of it 
as a matter “which would be deeply 
felt by the bar and by all, as most 
calamitous to the interests of business 
men.” Mr. A. B. Maynard offered the 
following : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the 
chair to take into consideration the address to the 
bar delivered by Judge Walker this morning, and to 
inquire whether some plan may not be adopted to 
retain Judge Walker's valuable services upon the 
bench of this court, 

Such a committee was appointed in the 
persons of Messrs. Theodore Romeyn, 
A. B. Maynard, Levi Bishop, George 
Jerome, W. P. Wells and D. Bethune 
Duffield, but their efforts were not suffi- 


cient to persuade Judge Walker to alter 
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his judgment in the matter, and he re- 
tired from his office at the time he had 
already set. Since then he has devoted 
his time very closely and very labori- 
ously to his large law practice, and, 
though now seventy-two years of age, 
is still regularly at his desk or in 
court as clear and vigorous in mind as 
twenty yearsago. He has a well earned 
and well sustained place in the front 
rank of the Detroit bar, and is high in 
the respect and esteem of the wide cir- 
cle of those who know him. 

In still another field Judge Walker 
has performed great and lasting public 
service. Under the joint resolution of 
1869, providing for a commission to 
visit the penal and charitable institu- 
tions of Michigan and other states, he 
was made a member of the commission. 
The work of the commission was very 
thoroughly and conscientiously done, at 
an expense of an immense amount of 
travel and careful study of the methods 
of many institutions, widely scattered 
and widely diverse in their theory and 
practice. The result was doubly valu- 
able to the state, in that it showed not 
only many things wherein it might well 
imitate its neighbors, but many and 
equally important matters for its avoid- 
ance. So highly was the result appre- 
ciated that it led to the establishment 
of the Board of State Charities. Of 
this board Judge Walker was a member 
and chairman for many years. He has 
twice represented the board at the Na- 
tional Prison Reform congress, once 
at Baltimore in 1872, and again 
at St. Louis in 1874. Into the scien- 
tific consideration of the great prob- 
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lems of charity and correction Judge 
Walker has gone with his whole heart, 
and has been well recognized as a 
reliable authority upon all their aspects. 

Such a sketch as this would scarcely 
be complete were I to say nothing of 
the political and religious affiliations of 
its subject. To reverse the order, then. 
Judge Walker was reared a Quaker and 
continued to observe their religious forms 
until he left home, at the age of sixteen 
years. He then became a Presbyterian, 
and so continued for several years. 
When he settled at Grand Rapids there 
was no Presbyterian church in the place, 
and he assisted in the formation of an 
Episcopal church, of which he was one 
of the officers and a regular attendant 
until his removal to the east. He 
never, however, became a communicant 
of that body. In Vermont he attended 
the Congregational church, and when 
he came to Detroit united with the First 
Congregational church of that city, 
with which he has ever since been con- 
nected. 

In politics he is a Democrat, believing 
that in that party he finds embodied the 
nearest approach to his own views of 
statecraft, political economy and con- 
stitutional law. He is a strong believer 
in the morality and advisability of free 
trade, and an equally strong opponent 
of the centralization of political power. 
At the age of twenty-one years he was a 
member of the anti-slavery convention 
which assembled at Utica, which was 
broken up by a mob and reassembled at 
Peterboro, upon the invitation of Gerret 
Smith. An inflexible anti-slavery man, 
he was in sympathy with the Free Soil 
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party, and, jn 1848, supported Van 
Buren. In 1854 he opposed the reélec- 
tion of David Stuart to congress, on ac- 
count of that gentleman’s slavery record. 

Though a Quaker by education and a 
Democrat in politics, the government 
found no more hearty supporter of its 
war measures, from 1861 to 1865, than 
was he. In the reports of meetings held 
in those critical times to devise means of 
aiding in the prosecution of the war, 
his name often appears as the utterer of 


words of stirring and unequivocal pat- 
riotism. 

Judge Walker’s first wife died during 
the month of February, 1864. In May, 


1865, he married Ella Fletcher, daugh- _ 


ter of the Rev. Dr. Fletcher of Town- 
shend, Vermont, who is still living. By 
the first marriage, Judge Walker had 
one son, and by his second two child- 


‘ren, the youngest of whom,,. a son, is 


a freshman at Yale college. 
WALTER BUEL. 





FORT ERIE AND THE MOUTH OF THE NIAGARA RIVER.* 


ONE can scarce touch any point of 
this vast frontier, but immediately there 
start into life visions of its early his- 
tory and associations. We recall the 
romance and poetry connected with the 
old French regime, and the stories of 
brave self-sacrifice associated with the 
pioneers of that civilization which first 
sought to plant its banner on the shores 
of the great lakes, and to blend the 
cross and the lily everywhere throughout 
the vast wilderness which their bravery 
and courage penetrated. 

We may be pardoned therefore if, be- 
fore touching on the especial point to 

* The writer, in compiling these historical facts, 
would express her great indebtedness to the records 
included in the ‘History of Erie County,’ papers 
read before the Historical Society of Buffalo, by the 
late Mr. O. H. Marshall and the late Mr. Charles 
Norton, as well as some manuscript letters found in 
the file of that society ; The Portfolio, a periodical, 
pubiished 1816, now in the Y. M. C. A. library, which 
also furnished the ancient views ; with some inspira- 
tion caught from the charming historian of this 
region—the inimitable Parkman. 





which our subject limits us, we review 
the already well-known records of the 
past, and evoke from its shades the 
strange picture which that history pre- 
sents. 

At the bidding of the French king, 
Louis XIV, scholars came forth from 
their cloisters, pale with thought and 
study ; gowned priests carried altar and 
host on their backs over cliffs and through 
barbarous forests; chivalrous knights 
bore the escutcheons of their rank into 
the battlefields of the forest, or added 
new laurels to their crowns in the gov- 
ernment of the colonies. 

Here, as everywhere in the settlement 
of the new world, the pioneers seem 
to give coloring and character to the 
life of the whole people. The “little 
leaven’’ seethes and bubbles through 
the successive years, till we see a great. 
nation influenced by the same customs; 
partaking of the same tastes, which 
were characteristic of the small band of 
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their ancestry that first landed on its 
shores. 

Thus, Spanish Florida and the gulf have 
not yet entirely lost sight of Menendez 
and Ponce de Leon ; aristocratic Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Maryland yet repeat 
the ambitions and courtly graces of their 
Raleighs, Richmonds and Baltimores ; 
while stern, Puritan New England sends 
forth its keen thinkers, energetic workers 
and practical statesmen, whose influence 
is felt over all the land, even as that of 
Winthrop and Miles Standish moved 
the hearts of the little colony gathered 
round Plymouth Rock. New York 
shows plainly the conservative influ- 
ences which have flown down through 
the veins of generations from the 
burghers of Holland, and Pennsylvania 


yet plumes herself on the elegance and 
social superiority which it has inherited 
from the republican court. 

So, when we seek this northern shore 
and follow the two small vessels which 
under the command of Jacques Cartier, 


in 1534, blindly groped their way 
through the Bay of Newfoundland and 
up the St. Lawrence, making way. for 
the brave, chivalrous La Salle, Cham- 
plain, Frontenac and the scores of self- 
denying priests, under whose leadership 
the secrets of a barbarous continent 
were unveiled, we still trace the footsteps 
of this alien race. Amid the practical 
and common-place life of modern 
American towns—more especially on 
the Canadian side—we come upon race- 
- marks which tell us that Father Henne- 


pin, Breboeuf, Salement, Marquette and . 


a host of others have left traces which 
cannot be ignored or forgotten. Their 
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devotedness and heroic deeds, as well 
as their terrible fate, have gained for 
them the admiration and sympathy of 
the Protestant as well as the Catholic 
world. The candid testimony of Ban- 
croft is, that “the annals of missionary 
labor are inseparably connected with 
the origin of all the establishments of 
French America. Not a cape was 
doubled, not a stream discovered, that 
a Jesuit did not lead the way.”’ 

These men brought with them to New 
France, the faith, narrow prejudices and 
the utterly conservative ideas, which 
from the days of Francis I to Louis XVI, 
governed the world as ’twere a stage 
whereon kings drew the wires to move 
the puppets of their will. 

Many of the events recorded in the 
far scattered materials of this history, 
group themselves round single individ- 
uals, who have left the impress of their 
strong personality, their grand energy 
and self-denying perseverance, on many 
a point throughout this vast region, even 
as their names are perpetuated in lake, 
city and river. 

The “ Relations,” as they are quaintly 
called, of these good old priests, which 
were sent back to the mother country, 
read like a fairy tale; and the fatherly 
letters of the great French king are cur- 
ious reading in this Nineteenth century. 
He dwells with the greatest minuteness 
upon the habits and government of the 
people, sending prosy pages of advice 
and remonstrance in his own hand- 
writing to his governors; scolding and 
advising individuals as if he could stretch 
his powerful arm across the sea, despite 
the interval of time and distance, and 








rule the new world as he did his palace 
at Versailles. 

“Tn the history of the autocracy which 
has fallen, and the democracy which 
has prevailed, extremes meet,”’ and we 
read the drama enacted amid untamed 
forests by a distant gleam of courtly 
splendors and having for background 
the regal pomp and glory of Versailles. 

Thus we see, that while the growth of 
New England was the result of the efforts 
of a busy multitude, that of New France 
was the achievement of a gigantic am- 
bition striving with one hand to grasp a 
continent. It was a vain attempt, and 
was soqn borne down by foes from with- 
out and corruption within. But out of 
the fall of New France grew revolutions 
whose influence is felt to this hour 
through every nation of the civilized 
world, and the clashing of these antago- 
nistic systems is not without their 
suggestions even to us. 

During the three centuries which 
have elapsed since this early exploration 
by the French, two distinct races have 
_ successively occupied and disappeared 
from this locality (the frontier near the 
mouth of the Niagara river), which is 
now in undisputed possession of a third. 

From this strange and romantic be- 
ginning, the vast inland seas, and the 
shores now teeming with evidences of 
the highest civilization, emerged into 
the light shed by the old world, and 
gradually the march of thought and the 
indomitable will of the Anglo-Saxon has 
displaced the cross and lily for the 
more prosaic emblems of the eagle and 


sword. ; 
We find that the first inhabitants 
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of this region at the foot of Lake Erie, 
of which history makes any mention, 
were the Attionandaronk, called Kah- 
Kwas by the Senecas. They are first 
mentioned by Champlain during his 
winter visit to the Hurons, 1615. Ac- 
cording to the early Jesuits,they excelled 
the Hurons in strength, stature and 
symmetry. Once in every ten years the 
survivors of each family gathered the 
remains of their deceased ancestors 
from the platforms on which they had 
been deposited ,and buried them in heaps 
with many superstitious ceremonies. 
This was called “The Feast of the 
Dead.” Many of the mounds thus 
raised may still be seen in this vicinity. 
A conspicuous one on Tonawanda 
island is affirmed by the old Senecas to 
have had such an origin. This people 
were the predecessors of the Senecas, 
and were destroyed by the Iroquois. 

It is hardly necessary, though it 
would be very interesting, to go through 
the history of the Indian tribes which 
have been identified with this locality ;- 
the feeble remnant of which yet remain 
about twenty miles from here on what 
is known as the Cattaraugas reservation. 
In these spiritless and shiftless sons of 
recognize the 
descendants of the fiery and undaunted 
Senecas. 

Gradually the encroachment of the 
whites pushed the natives away from the 
beautiful banks of the river and penned 
them up in “reservations,” and the 
traveled route between Buffalo creek 
and the falls and the more distant west 
generally passed on the Canada side, and 
the crossing was at Black Rock. The 
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landing on the opposite side was called 
Sandy Town, and near this was the site 
of Fort Erie. The Rev. Samuel Kirk- 
land traveled it in 1788, and the Duke of 
Liancourt in 1795. Fort Erie was 
originally built by Colonel Bradstreet 
as a depot for provisions while on his 
expedition against the western Indians 
in the summer of 1764. Bradstreet’s 
force was a somewhat motley one. 
There were stalwart, red-coated regulars, 
who marched as one man; hardy New 
England militia,whose dress and military 
manners were but a poor imitation of 
the regulars, yet who had faced the 
legions of France on many a well-fought 
battle-field. Rude hunters of the border 
were there, and faithful Indian allies 
from the Mohawk valley, and, finally, 
three hundred scowling Senecas, their 
hands red from the massacre of Devil’s 
Hole, and almost ready again to stain 
them with English blood. 

Of the British and Americans who 
then in closest friendship passed along 
* the western border of Erie county, there 
were not a few who in twelve years 
more were destined to seek each others 
lives on the blood-stained battle-fields of 
the Revolution. Among them was one 
whose name was a tower of strength to 
the patriots of America, whose voice 
rallied the faltering soldiers of Bunker 
Hill, and whose fame has come down to 
us surrounded by the halo of adventur- 
ous valor. This was Israel Putnam, 
then a loyal soldier of King George and 
lieutenant-colonel of the Conneticut bat- 
talion. 

The Iroquois were still a powerful 
confederacy, and their war parties made 
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occasional excursions among the western 
Indians, striding over the plains of Erie 
county as they went, and returning by 
the same route with their scalps and 
prisoners. Hither, too, came detach- 
ments of red-coated Britons up the 
Niagara river, usually landing at Fort 
Erie and going thence in open boats 
to Detroit, Mackinaw and other west- 
ern forts. Along the borders of Erie 
county, too, went all the commerce of 
the upper lakes, consisting of supplies 
for military posts, goods to trade for 
furs with the Indians, all of which 
were carried in open boats impelled 
by oars, with the occasional use of a 
temporary sail. These pursued their 
way over the treacherous waters of 
these great lakes in what would now 
be thought a path of destruction. 
Shortly prior to the Revolution some 
British vessels are known to have been 
lost in the vicinity of Eighteen Mile 
creek, and fragments of the wreck which 
have been found were by some thought 
the remains of the ill-fated Griffin. 
Standing now on the “ Front’’—as one 
beautiful point in the park system of 
Buffalo is called—and looking upon the 
widely extended view which it commands 
across the river to the remains of Fort 
Erie, up the shadowy sweep of water 
which loses itself in the horizon of the 
lake, or down the swift flowing river 
which bears the united waters of the 
great chain over the terrible gorge 
known as the falls, it seems almost like 
the dream of a poet to recall the early 
time when both the shores were clothed 
in primeval forests and no sail was seen 
on the blue surface of the mighty lake 
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In the sketch of the entrance of the 
first ship into the waters of Lake Erie 
which is here given we see pictured the 
history of two centuries. 

It was in 1679 that Hennepin and 
his small band of explorers under 
the leadership of La Salle, having with 
much toil carried the material for a 
small vessel over the portage at Niagara 
Falls, and climbed the heights of Lewis- 
ton, on the twenty-second of January 
reached the level of the plateau. 

The file of burdened men, some thirty 
in number, toiled slowly on their way 


over the snowy plains and through the 
gloomy forests till they came at last to 
a small stream which entered the Niag- 
ara, two leagues above the cataract— 
undoubtedly Cayuga creek. Then they 
built the vessel for which they had 
brought the materials, and when the 
spring opened it was ready for launch- 
ing. 
For several months the Griffin re- 
mained in the Niagara, between the 
place where it was built and the rapids 
at the head of the river, and several at- 
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tempts were made to ascend the rapids, 
which still run swiftly between the piers 
of the*International bridge, but without 
success. At length on the seventh of 
August, 1679, all its sails were set ; a fa- 
vorable wind sprung up and it again ap- 
proached the troublesome rapids. It 
was a diminutive vessel compared with 
the leviathans of the deep which now 
navigate these inland seas, but was a 
marvel in view of the difficulties under 
which it had been built. It was of sixty 
tons burden and armed with seven small 
cannons, all of which had been trans- 
ported by land 
around the cata- 
ract. There were 
thirty-four men on 
board,all Frenchmen 
except one —Tonti, 
an Italian. There 
was the intrepid La 
Salie, a blue-eyed, 
fair-faced, ringleted 
cavalier, fitted to 
grace the salons of 
Paris, yet who was 
eagerly pressing for- 
ward to dare the hardships of unknown 
seas and savage lands. A born leader of 
men, a heroic subduer of nature, the 
gallant Frenchman, for a brief time, 
passes .along our border, and then 
disappears in the western wilds, where 
he was eventually to find a grave. 
Tonti—exiled from his native Italy 
by revolution—was second in com- 
mand, a man of unswerving courage 
and devoted loyalty—Father Hennepin, 
the early historian of this region, and 
one of the most zealous of all the zeal- 
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ous band of Romish priests, who un- 
dauntedly bore the cross to the fiercest 
pagans of the new world. 

As the vessel approached the rapids, 
a dozen stalwart sailors were sent ashore 
with a tow line, and aided with all their 
strength the breeze which blew from the 
north. Méanwhile, a crowd of Iriquois 
warriors had assembled on the shore 
with many captives they had brought 
from the distant praries of the west, 
watching eagerly the efforts of the pale 
faces. Soon the Griffin surmounted 
the rapids, and the pioneer vessel of 
these waters swept out upon the bosom 
of Lake Erie. The friar pronounced 
his blessing on her, the assembled com- 
pany chanted the Te Deum. Cannons 
were fired, and French and Indians 
joined in shouts of rejoicing—the latter 
saying gannoran-gannoran—(wonderful- 
wonderful). 

The adventurous Frenchman doubt- 
less snpposed when he steered the 
Griffin into this inland sea, that he was 
opening it solely for French commerce, 
_ and was preparing its shores for French 
occupancy. 

Had he climbed the bluff from which 
we have taken our view and attempted 
to foretell the destiny of land and lake 
for the next two centuries, he would of 
course have mentally given the dominion 
to the sovereigns of France. But a far 
different destiny was in store for this 
region, due partly to the chances of war 
and partly to the subtle characteristics 
of race, which make the Gaul a good 
explorer but a bad colonizer, while the 
Anglo-Saxon is ever ready to identify 
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himself with the land to which he may 
roam. 

For the next forty-five years after the 
adventures of La Salle, the French 
maintained a general but not very sub- 
stantial ascendancy in this region, but 
after various battles with the Senecas, 
they had almost abandoned their forts 
in the vicinity, and the French dominion 
was almost overthrown. The English 
revolution of 1688, by which James II 
was driven from the throne, was speedily 
followed by war with France, and this 
disturbance was echoed in the new 
world. At the treaty of Ryswick, in 
1797, the ownership of certain lands 
was definitely conceded to France and 
England, but the French still pushed 
westward. 

In 1702, the two nations, with their 
respective Indian allies, plunged again 
into conflict, which is known as Queen 
Anne’s war. In 1825 the French began 
rebuilding Fort Niagara, which they had 
abandoned some forty years before, and 
it became thence their stronghold. 
The war between England and France, 
begun in 1744, was closed by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, and during 
the nominal eight years of peace which 
followed, both nations were making con- 
stant efforts to extend their dominion 
beyond the frontier settlements—the 
French with the most success. To 
Niagara, Detroit and other posts they 
added Presque Isle (now Erie), Venango 
and finally Fort Duquesne, on the site 
of Pittsburgh.’ Frequent detachments 
of troops passed along this line. These 
came up the Niagara to Buffalo, thence 
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either by batteau up the lake, or on foot 
along the shore to Erie, and thence 
south to Duquesne. Gayly dressed 
French officers sped backwards and 
forwards, attended by the feathered 
warriors of their allied tribes, and 
dark-gowned priests hastened to and 
fro, using all their arts to advance the 
power of Rome and France. One mar- 
vels continually at the facility with which 
both Indians and Frenchmen traveled 
distances which even in these days of 
steam are deemed immense. They 
seemed to communicate with distant 
points almost with : 
the speed of the 

modern telegraph, 

and news from the 

shores of Lake 

Champlain would 

reach Fort Du- 

quesne and other 

distant points al- 

most as quickly as 

if carrier pigeons fm 

had taken them. 

But again,in 1756 
war was declared 
between England and France, and 
proved the last great struggle for su- 
premacy in the new world. 

At first the French were everywhere 
victorious, but eventually England threw 
herself into the contest with deadly ear- 
nest, and was conqueror. About the 
twentieth of July, while the English were 
encamped about Quebec, and Wolfe 
and Montcalm were approaching that 
common grave to which the path of 
glory led them, a stormy scene took 
place in the vicinity of Buffalo. 
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The French troops, commanded by 
D’Aubrey, who had slaughtered the un- 
lucky battalion of Braddock only two 
years before, were by no means de- 
spondent, and the Indians were more 
friendly to the French than the En- 
glish. 

Sweeping on with his flotilla past the 
pleasant groves now occupied by our 
great commercial emporium, D’Aubrey 
hurried past the tall cliffs now crowned 
by the crumbling battlements of Fort 
Porter, dashed through the rapids, raised 
the echoes of the silent Grand island, 


Battle of Niagara. 
and only halted on reaching the shores 
of Navy island. 

After staying there a day or two, he 
then crossed over to the mainland to 
give battle to Sir William Johnson. 
After a fight of an hour, the French were 
utterly routed and D’Aubrey wounded. 
On receipt of this disastrous news the 
garrison at Fort Niagara immediately 
surrendered and the control of the great 
river, which had been in the hands of 
the French for more than a hundred 
years, passed over to the English. The 
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French burnt some armed vessels laden 
with military stores, in an arm of the 
river separating Buckhorn from Grand 
island, and the hulls have been seen in 
recent times. The spot since this event 
has been called “ Burnt Ship bay.” 

Soon after, the great victory of Wolfe 
gave Quebec to the British, but it was 
not until 1760 that the other posts were 
given up. 

The struggle was over, and the dream 
of planting a gay French city on the 
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about with laugh and jest by those carting 
sand to Buffalo. As late as 1830 it was 
a common thing for school boys to go 
there on Sunday afternoons to dig for 
relics, and even to this day Indian arrow 
points and sinkers for fishing, are found 
about the fort and shore. In October 
1844, a great storm washed away the 
sand hills, when there were plainly to 
be seen traces of the line of huts, the 
foundations of chimneys, officers’ quar- 

ters, etc. 
When the war cloud 








Port of Buffalo on Lake Erie. 


outlook over the mighty lake had faded 
away forever. 

And now, to come down to modern 
times, we will again revert to the old 
ferry at Black Rock, which was quite a 
noted point in 1814. Sandy Town ‘op- 
posite had a number of wooden houses 
built behind the immense sand hills that 
existed there. Some of them were used 
as hospitals for the sick and wounded 
soldiers, and the dead were buried in the 
sand hills adjacent. Many bodies were 
washed out into the lake in later years, 
and human bones were tossed carelessly 


| began to lower, busi- 
ness at the old. ferry 
gradually ceased, and 
the large four - horse 
wagons with their sin- 
gular loads were no 
longer seen there. This 
ferry, it is believed, was 
a crossing place at a 
period as early as the 
Revolutionary War, but 
whether or no, it is 
quite clearly proven 
that it was in exist- 
ence in 1796. By its passage many 
of the early settlers journeyed to their 
western homes, and over it the emigrants 
to Michigan were carried. The part of 
Buffalo formerly known as the village of 
Black Rock, is on historic ground, and 
the most exciting events of its early his- 
On the high hill 


tory transpired there. 
which overlooked the ferry, old Fort 
Adams, or Battery Swift, was situated. 
There is now in fhe office of the Niagara 
Street Railroad company a box of balls, 
‘bullets and other implements of war, 
which were found in the soil when dig- 
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ging its foundations. There was a battle 
December 22, 1763, here, between a de- 
tachment of English soldiers who were 
moving from Fort Schlosser towards 
Detroit, and a body of Indians whom 
they encountered at the foot of Lake 
Erie. The skeletons of Indians ar- 
ranged in the form of a circle, with their 
feet towards the centre, and placed 
against a large iron kettle, their heads 
resting on hatchets, and forming the cir- 
cumference of the circle, were found by 
Colonel Bird, while preparing the 
ground for his residence—a fine old 
mansion on the banks of the river, 
which is still in a good state of preserva- 
tion and occupied by the survivors of 
his family. 


Captain James Sloan, a resident of 
Black Rock up to recent days, came to 


the ferry in 1810. This venerable gen- 
tleman spoke with enthusiasm of the 
view which opened to his sight when, for 
the first time, he stood upon the old In- 
dian field which then covered . this 
prominent point. The majestic Niagara, 
with an unbroken expanse, bore its 
affluent flood to the cataract between 
banks covered with the primeval forest, 
indented with the scattered huts of the 
settlers on the Canadian shore, and 
gave to view the wooded islands which 
in a by-gone age it had torn away from 
the protecting embrace of the main- 
land. Under Fort Erie the British fleet, 
under Commodore Barclay, was an- 
chored, while a few batteaux were mov- 
ing sluggishly up the stream laden with 
salt. 

These constituted the commercial 
marine of the river, the principal busi- 
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ness of which was the transportation of 
this commodity from Porter & Barton’s 
dock, at old Fort Schlosser, to their ware- 
house at Black Rock. There are but few 
persons now living who know anything 
of the lake and river commerce from 
the year 1805 to the commencement of 
the last war with England. It consisted 
mainly in the transportation of salt be- 
tween these points and Erie, and from 
thence to Pittsburgh. The Black Rock 
was the great salt exchange, and it was 
not a rare occurrence for the Rock to 
be covered with traders from Pitts- 
burgh, captains and boatmen, who met 
there to exchange views. In 1800, 
Augustus Porter, then of Canandaigua, 
had a contract for carrying the mail to 
Fort Niagara, which was over this road 
to the ferry and then down the Cana- 
dian side. Dr. Dwight, president of Yale 
college, mentions the ferry in his “ jour- 
ney through the state of New York,” and 


‘that his party crossed it without incon- 


venience, but with great fatigue ta his 
boatmen. A writer in the Portfolio, a 
literary periodical published in New 
York in 1810, also mentions it as the 
regular route. In this narrative the 
writer states that the stone which bounds 
the river line is a mass of black chert, 
which doubtless is the origin of the 
name. 

In the year 1800 there was a tolerable 
site or plateau over the present Fort 
street leading to the river margin, about 
two hundred feet in width. Upon the 
northern extremity of this plateau was a 
black rock, in shape an irregular tri- 
angle, projecting: into the river, having 
a breadth of about one hundred feet at 
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the north end, and extending southward 
and along the river for a distance of 
three hundred feet, gradually inclining 
to the last till it was lost in the sand. 
An eddy formed around the rock so that 
a ferry boat could be brought in there, 
and from the rock teams could be driven 
‘into the boat by a connecting lip or 
bridge. The natural harbor which this 
formed was perfect, and could not have 
been made more complete for the pur- 
pose of a dock or landing place. 

In 1802 the legislature passed an act 
providing for negotiation of a treaty 
with the Seneca Indians, the object of 
which was the extinguishment of the 
Indian title to the mile strip reservation 
on the Niagara river. This act recog- 
nizes the existence of a ferry at this 
place, for it provides that the treaty 
should not prejudice the right of the 
people of the state of New York to the 
ferry. 

Mention has been made by an early 
French explorer of the lakes, of having 
been driven by stress of weather to a 
shelter at the foot of the lake behind 
Black Rock, and this probably was un- 
der the lee of Bird island, which at that 
period, and within the memory of older 
citizens of Buffalo, was a bare black 
rock forming a natural harbor, and 
which as an object of interest to the 
early voyagers may have given the name 
to this locality, rather than that on the 
main shore recently described. 

President Dwight also says, “ there is 
no place on the main shore where a 
wharf can be built.’ This would seem 
to fix the harbor of Black Rock at the 
island. Yet, since the first settlement 
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on the shore of the river, this name has 
been applied to the maim land and not 
the island. 

In August, 1764, a treaty was made 
between Sir William Johnson and the 
Senecas, by which all the lands four 
miles wide on east side of the river was 
ceded to the English. The islands were 
excepted by the Indians, but bestowed 
on Sir William by them as a proof of 
their regard, who as a loyal subject im- 
mediately made them over to the king. 
The foundations of the present Fort Erie 
were laid in 1791. 

It must have been a rude fortification 
as originally constructed, for the Duke 
of -Lian Court describes it in 1795, as a 
cluster of buildings surrounded with 
crazy palisades, destitute of ramparts, 
covered ways or earth works. There 
was also a large government warehouse, 
with an overhanging story, pierced with 
loop-holes for the use of musketry. The 


“ stone portion, the ruins of which yet re- 


main, was built in 1806, in the form ofa 
quadrangle, and subsequently enlarged 
to more formidable dimensions. The 
Indian name of the locality—Gai-gwaah- 
geh—signifies the place of hats. Sen- 
eca tradition relates as its origin that in 
olden times, soon after the visit of the 
white man, a battle occurred on the 
lakes between a party of French in bat- 
teaux, and Indians in canoes. The lat- 
ter were victorious and the French 
boats sunk and their crews drowned. 
Their hats floated ashore where the fort 
was subsequently built, and attracting 
the attention of the Indians by their 
novelty, they named the place accord- 


ingly. 
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In the summer of 1800, Governor 
Morris made an excursion to Niagara 
Falls and Fort Erie by way of Albany, 
Lake George and Montreal, thence up 
the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario and 
along that side of the lake to Niagara. 
In a letter to his friend, Mr. Parish ot 
Hamburg, Germany, he says of Fort 
Erie. 

Here, as in turning a point of woods, the lake 
broke in on my view. I saw riding at anchor nine 
vessels, the least of them one hundred tons. Does 
it not seem like magic? At this point commences 
a navigation of more than a thousand miles. The 
proudest empire in Europe is but a bauble, com- 
pared to what America will be, must de, in the 
course of two centuries—perhaps of one. 

On the third of July, 1814, a detach- 
ment of United States troops crossed 
the Niagara from Buffalo to the Canada 
shore, and demanded the surrender of 
Fort Erie. This fortress consisted at 
the time of nothing more than two large 
stone buildings, called mess houses, 
standing in a line a few feet asunder, 
with a dilapidated breast-work on their 
west and northern sides, connected at 
the angle by a polygonal bastion, sur- 
mounted by several ravelins. This fort 
being garrisoned by a few soldiers, com- 
manded by a subordinate officer, sur- 
rendered at discretion, and our troops 
immediately took possession and com- 
menced extending the works and re- 
pairing the defences. 

We find in a copy of an old periodi- 
cal published February, 1816, a most 
authentic and interesting account of the 
attack made by the English to recover 
this point. The map here given is also 
a representation of Fort Erie and its 
surroundings as it appeared at that time 
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with its background of primeval forest. 
At the southwestern extremity of the 
line of works a sort of bastion twenty 
feet high was erected, on which five 
heavy guns were mounted. It was 
called Towson’s battery. In the bay 
near by it were three armed schooners, 
Porcupine, Somers and Ohio.* 

General Ripley at this time was com- 
manding general, and on the twenty- 
seventh of July took up a position with 
his right flank supported by the fort and 
his left resting on a hillock. seven hun- 
dred yards distant, upon which was the 
Towson battery before mentioned. 
While this battery was still in an un- 
finished state, and the fort itself in a 
very inffiecient state of defence, on the 
seventh of August General Drummond 
of the English army, appeared before it 
with an army of four thousand five hun- 
dred men—nearly twice the number of 
its defenders. 

Drummond perceived the importance 
of capturing the American batteries at 
Black Rock, and seizing or destroying 
the armed schooners in the lake. A 
force twelve hundred strong that went 
over to Black Rock were repulsed by 
riflemen, militia and volunteers, under 
Major Morgan. Meanwhile, Drummond 
had opened fire on Fort Erie with some 
twenty-four pounders, and from the 
seventh to the fourteenth of August the 
cannonade was almost incessant. 

Meantime the brave defenders had 
gone to work with spades instead of 


* The schooners Ofzo and Somers were captured 
on the night of the twelfth of August, by Captain 
Dobbs of the royal navy—eight hundred and seventy- 
five men—but the Porcupine beat off her assailants. 
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muskets, and in three days had so far 
completed Towson’s battery that three 
guns were placed on it upwards of 
twenty feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding country—two more were 
added to these soon after—so that when 
on the seventh the regular battery was 
opened upon them, “ Yankee Doodle”’ 
was struck up by the drums, and the fire 
promptly returned, amid the loud and 
animated cheers of the whole line. 
After this, the firing was continued on 
both sides with very little intermission, 
until the fifteenth. General Gaines had 
arrived about the fifth, and although the 
cannonade had as yet done but little 
damage, he was convinced that General 
Drummond contemplated storming the 
works, and made disposition of his forces 
to give them a proper reception. At 
midnight of the fourteenth, an ominous 
silence prevailed in both camps, which 
was soon broken by a tremendous up- 
roar, for at two o’clock’the British, fif- 
teen hundred strong, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Fisher, made a furious attack 
on Towson’s battery, and the abatis on 
the extreme left, expecting to find the 
Americans slumbering ; but they were 
mistaken. The infantry of our left, con- 
sisting of the twenty-first regiment under 
Major Wood of the engineers, instantly 
drew up in line between the battery and 
the water, and received the charge in a 
style suited to its impetuosity. Checked 
by a seasonable volley from this corps, 
and a shower of grape from Towson’s 
artillery, the enemy sustained the con- 
flict but a few minutes, and fell back for 
asecond attempt. Towson’s poured forth 
such a continuous stream of flame from 
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its tall battery, that the British called it 
the “Yankee Light house.’’ While one 
assailing column by the use of ladders, 
was endeavoring to capture the battery, 
the other, failing to penetrate the abatis, 
because Miller and his brave men were 
behind it, attempted to gain the rear of 
the defenders. Both columns failed, 
and after five attempts, the enemy 
abandoned the enterprise. 

So exasperated was General Drum- 
mond, that he gave orders to give the 
Yankees “‘ no quarter should the fort be 
taken ’’and had actually stationed some 
Indians near to execute the order. 
The column of Colonel Scott now being 
routed, the guns of the Douglass battery 
were so directed as to cut off all com- 
munication between the contested bas- 
tion and the enemy’s reserve, and a 
party of desperate fellows were about 
to rush in and finish the work, when 
a spark being communicated by some 
means to an ammunition chest under the 
platform, the bastion, with those who oc- 
cupied it,were blown into the air together. 
Acolumn of flame, with fragments of tim- 
ber, earth, stones and the bodies of men, 
rose to the height of nearly two. hundred 
feet in the air, and fell in a shower of 
ruins to a great distance around. This 
appalling explosion was followed by a 
galling cannonade, when the British fled 
to their intrenchments, leaving on the 
field 221 killed. and 174 wounded. The 
loss of the Americans was 7o killed, 56 
wounded and 11 missing: Both parties 
immediately prepared for another 
struggle. 

This explosion has been assigned by 
the British general. as: the: cause of the 
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ill success of his enterprise, but the 
American officers considered the result 
as rather favorable to him than other- 
wise. An interval of four days occurred 
which was diligently improved by the 
American troops in strengthening their 
batteries, while the enemy had new ac- 
cessions of two regiments. 

This was the most trying period of 
the whole siege, for the men were daily 
subjected to the most fatiguing duties, 
and were continually, in spite of pre- 
cautions, picked off by the enemy, so 
that the daily losses were severe. At 
this time General Gaines was wounded 
and had to retire, and General Brown 
resumed the command, having partially 
recovered from wounds received at the 
battle of Niagara. General Peter B. 


Porter was conspicuous in this siege, 
and planned the sortie which was one 
of the most brilliant achievements of 


the war. He, with General Miller, filed 
out of camp by the left and advanced 
upon the enemy. General Porter's 
column made a considerable detour 
_ through the woods, while that of Miller 
concealed themselves in a ravine, Gen- 
eral Porter’s column approached its des- 
tination with such secrecy that the 
enemy did not discover its approach 
until within pistol shot. As the firing 
announced this to General Miller, he 
left his ambush and charged the enemy’s 
third battery, which being carried, their 
whole line, as far as their second battery, 
inclusive, was in a few minutes com- 
pletely in our possession. 

The object of the enterprise being 
thus accomplished, the army retreated 
again within its:lines. Within half an 
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hour after the commencement of this 
action, the enemy had lost more than a 
thousand of his number, and nearly all 
his artillery and military stores. Many 
of the British officers who were present 
at this affair pronounce it to have been 
at least equal, if not superior, to any- 
thing of the kind in military history, and 
the best comment on it is the practical 
one of General Drummond, who broke 
up his camp three days afterwards and 
retired rapidly down the river. 

Generals Brown and Porter covered 
themselves with glory on this occasion, 
and in later days the young descendants 
of the brave general, whose family has 
so long been identified with Niagara 
Falls, have been taken to the crumbling 
ruins of the old fort and taught by 
practical description to appreciate the 
brave deed of their renowned ancestor. 

Colonel Bird, in 1815, went over to 
Fort Erie and saw the batteries, with 
their broken guns, just as they had been 
left after this battle. 

The relief of Fort Erie was one of 
the most skillfully planned and gallantly 
executed, sorties ever made. General 
Napier mentions it as one of the very 
few cases in which a single sortie has 
compelled the raising of a siege. Very 
high credit was given to General Porter 
both for his eloquence in engaging the 
volunteers, and his skill and valor in 
leading them. The press sounded his 
praises, the citizens of Batavia tendered 
him a dinner, the governor brevetted 
him a major-general, and congress voted 
him a gold medal. The guerdons were 
justly his due on account of the distin- | 
guished services then known to the pub- 
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lic, which also gave him full credit for 
the originating and planing the sortie. 
In a private letter to Colonel William 
A. Bird, we read, that General Brown 
requested Porter to draw up his plans 
in writing, as he himself hesitated as to 
its practicability. 

Porter’s aids superintended the cut- 
ting out of the roads, and he was chosen 
to command the force ; and while Gen- 
eral Brown is entitled to the credit 
belonging to every commander under 
whose orders a successful movement is 
carried. out, there is no doubt that as 
originator, the henor in this case be- 
longs to General Porter. The raising 
of the siege of Fort Erie was substan- 
tially the closing of the war on the 
Niagara frontier. 

Major-general Gaines, in an official 
letter, also pays a well-merited tribute 
to another brave officer. He says: 


The Douglass battery—named in honor of Lieu- 
tenant David B. Douglass of the engineer corps, under 
whose direction it was built—and the manner in which 
it was defended in the battle of Fort Erie, on the 
morning of the fifteenth of August, are bright within 
my recollection. Among the many scenes which 
combined to disperse the clouds and darkness and 
light up the dawn of that memorable morning, the 
defence of the Douglass battery stands rivaled by 
few, and, according to the number of guns, sur- 
passed by none. The youthful commander of that 
battery excited my admiration. His constancy and 
courage during a brisk cannonade and bombardment 
for several weeks—often in night as well as day—his 
gallantry and defense against a vigorous assault bya 
vast superiority of numbers, are incidents which can 
never cease to be cherished in my memory as among 
the most heroic and pleasing I have ever witnessed. 


Later years has made this same point 
conspicuous as the rendezvous for the 
Fenians from this side. 

May 31, 1866, an armed party of Fe- 


‘off from the field. 
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nians crossed the Niagara river from the 
vicinity of Buffalo, and possessed them- 
selves of an empty mill at Fort Erie, 
and cut the telegraph wires. As soon 
as the facts became known, the Cana- 
dian volunteers marched against them ; 
they attacked them on the second of 
June, but were not successful in captur- 
ing any. (In fact one especial Cana- 
dian regiment became eminently ridic- 
ulous by breaking ranks and running 
It was called the 
“Queen’s Own,” and consisted mostly 
of young society boys.) 

In the meanwhile the United States 
government gave instructions to General 
Grant to employ military force to pre- 
vent reinforcements from crossing the 
river, as it;was known that large num- 
bers of Fenians had assembled on the 
United States frontier. The Canadian 
force having now been strengthened, 
again advanced on Fort Erie, which 
the Fenians abandoned, leaving behind 
thirty-two men as a picket. These were 
captured, six of them were tried by a 
drum-head court martial and shot. The 
main body of about four hundred men, 
in attempting to recross the’ Niagara 
river, were seized by the Federal gun- 
boats, disarmed, and after a few days’ 
confinement discharged on recogniz- 
ances to appear when called for. On 
the seventh of June, President Johnson 
issued a proclamation against Fenians, 
forbiding any assistance to be given 
them. On the day previous General 
Sweeney, the organizer of the raid, had 
been arrested at St. Albans, and General 
Roberts, the civil chief, was also arrested 
in New York. 
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There was a second raid in May, 
1870, when four Fenian regiments 
marched into Canada, but were driven 
out on the twenty-seventh, with a loss 
of eight killed and twenty wounded. 

Thus closes a brief record of a mem- 
orable spot, which, though at present 
presenting only a few crumbling ruins 
and totally destitute of any military 
importance, still is eloquent in sugges- 
tions of energy and activity in the past. 
The broken walls group themselves pic- 
turesquely on the banks of the grand, 
swiftly-flowing river, which bears on the 
waters of the great lakes as of old into 
the quiet slumber of the sea. Nature 
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has shed over the rough wounds made 
by time, or the vandalism of man, its 
lovely curtain of soft verdure, where the 
winds may play and the birds sing their 
sweetest songs, undisturbed by the proud 
or mournful memories which may haunt 
the visitor. No red man’s feathered head 
now peers round its angles, or looks 
from the shore with curious eye on the 
ships which go by laden with the com- 
merce of a great population, and the 
dead who here fought so bravely sleep 
well beneath the blue sky which can- 
opies the great free land which they 
shed their blood to gain. “ Reguiescat 
in pace.” 
Mar. E. MIXxer. 
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We print in this number an interesting paper 
by Mr. Ethelbert D. Warfield on the author- 
ship of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799. Mr. Warfield maintains that the logic 
of all the known facts furnishes very strong 
reason for believing Mr. Breckinridge to have 
been the author, and not Mr. Jefferson, as has 
been almost universally believed—a_ belief 
founded on Mr. Jefferson’s claim in a letter 
written after Mr. Breckinridge’s death to the 
latter’s son, elsewhere published. Mr. R. T. 
Durrett, in The Southern Bivouac for March, 
this year, holds to the opinion that, while there 
is little doubt that Mr. Jefferson did irame the 
resolutions, he nevertheless drafted them in 


harmony with the previously expressed views 
of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Breckinridge, Wilson C. 


Nicholas, and possibly James Madison. Mr. 


Durrett says : 


The letter shows that, in this meeting at Monticello, it 
was agreed between these distinguished gentlemen that the 
best way to counteract the alien and sedition laws was to 
array the state legislatures against them. To this enda 
series of resolutions were to be prepared for the Kentucky 
legislature, which should make this state, in co-operation 
with Virginia, put forth a solemn protest against the con- 
stitutionality of these laws; and Mr. Breckinridge, then a 
member of the Kentucky legislature, was to undertake to 
have them adopted by that body. This conclusion having 
been reached in the conference, it was but natural and 
courteous that Mr. Jefferson should have been invited to 
draft the resolutions. He was vice-president of the United 
States and the acknowledged leader of the political organ- 
ization then gaining strength for its impending conflict with 
the Federalists, and destined in its triumph to make him 
the successor of Mr. Adams, in the presidential chair. The 
conference, moreover, was at the home of Mr. Jefferson, 
and it would have been scarcely less than rude for his 
guests not to have urged their host to sketch the contem- 
plated resolutions, When the promise, therefore, of secrecy 
as to his connection with them was made, Mr. Jefferson 
did draw a series of nine resolutions and deliver them to 
Mr. Breckinridge. 

The resolutions thus drawn by Mr. Jefferson were not, 
however, identical with those which Mr. Breckinridge 


afterwards presented to the Kentucky legislature, and 
which were adopted by that body. The first seven of the 
Breckinridge or Kentucky resolutions are the same as these 
numbers of the Jefferson draft, except as to a few unimpor- 
tant verbal changes; but the eighth and ninth of the 
Breckinridge or Kentucky set are radically different from 
these numbers in the Jefferson series, Mr. Breckinridge, 
after receiving the Jefferson draft, evidently exercised his 
right to so alter the text as to make the resolutions meet 
his own views, and conform to his understanding of their 
tenor and import, as agreed in the conference. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, afterwards President of 
the United States, but at the time referred to 
in the following narration United States sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, related the accompany- 
ing bit of interesting history at a dinner 
party in western Pennsylvania in 1843. The 
source from which it came to the hands of the 
editor is in every way trustworthy. In connec- 
tion with what else is published in this number 
of this Magazine relating to the Mormons, it 
has an added interest to that with which it is 
invested by reason of the light it throws upon 
the characters of two men who have been Pres- 
idents of the United States. Mr. Buchanan 
spoke substantially as follows : 


In the month of February, 1839 or 1840, the Mormon 
prophet, Joe Smith, with several of his elders, came to 
Washington to present their wrongs in Missouri to the con, 
sideration of congress. j 

At once Colonel Benton and Dr. Sinn, senators from that 
state, were up in arms against even a hearing by the senate, 
and the delegation could make no headway in the appeal 
for a fair examination of their side of the desperate struggle 
on the border. Before leaving, they solicited a hearing by 
the senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Buchanan, who was so 
strongly impressed by the statements they made to him, 
supported by proofs, that he interceded personally with the 
Missourisenators to give the Latter Day Saints a fair chance 
for simple justice; but they were indignant that Mr. B- 
should listen to them, when he told them he (Mr. B.) 
believed in fair play to any American citizen, and would 
himself present them to Mr. Van Buren, the President, and 
ask him to consider what the Mormons would state. But 
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off posted the colonel and doctor to the White House and 
filled the ears of the President with their account of wrongs 
done the peaceful border people of their state; so that, 
when Mr. Buchanan called to solicit a hearing, Mr. Van 
Buren was in a temper he had never before seen in the little 
magician, and Mr. B. was shut off by the positive declara- 
tion that the prophet and his rascally followers should 
never enter the presidential mansion while he had jurisdic- 
tion in it. : 

Then Mr. Buchanan told us that he thought of another 
influence, and aside reminded Mr. Van Buren that the fol- 
lowing year was to see him the candidate of the Democratic 
party again, and that the state of Illinois was somewhat 
doubtful, and that the vote of Nauvoo, which he under- 
stood would be full three thousand, might decide that of 
the state, etc.. etc. But the President declared that if they 
were to defeat his election, so be it—they should not come 
into his presence. 

This was told by Mr. Buchanan in reply to a deprecia- 
tory estimate of Mr. Van Buren by a gentleman present, to 
show that Mr. Van Buren was not what he had been sup- 
posed, etc., etc.; but also, I distinctly remember, that Mr. 
Buchanan characterized the statements of the Mormons, 
with the proofs of their truthfulness, as the most painful 
picture of border ruffianism he had encountered. He had 
no word of extenuation for Mormon leaders, but felt the 
outrages committed on their deluded followers were a stain 
on the fair name of the country. 

The narration gave the company an impression of the 
character of Mr. Buchanan, which his opponents had not 
allowed him. 


THE following memorial from Joseph Smith, 
Brigham Young, and other Mormon leaders, to 
the congress of the United States, presented 
no doubt in the early part of the year 1844, 
we deem worthy of publication, not merely as 


a document of historical interest and value, but 


also as presenting a story of a series of barbar- 


ous cruelties inflicted by citizens of the United 
States upon the Mormon people, many of them 
women and children innocent of any wrong. 
The paper gives proof of the ability of the 
writer. After reciting their grievances the pe- 
titioners ask congress to adopt for their protec- 
tion an act introduced into. the Illinois legisla- 
ture in 1840, incorporating the city of, Nauvoo. 
Below this document is appended the signature 
of Stephen A. Douglas, who, as secretary of 
state, certified to the accuracy of the copy of 
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the enrolled law. The memorial itself is enti- 


tled to a careful perusal : 


TO THE HONORABLE SENATORS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN 
CONGRESS ASSEMBLED : 


We, the undersigned, members of the city 
council of the City of Nauvoo, citizens of Han- 
cock county, Illinois, and exiles from the state of 
Missouri, being in council assembled, unanimously 
and respectfully, for ourselves, and in behalf of many 
thousands of other exiles, memorialize the honorable 
senators and representatives of our nation upon the 
subject of the unparalleled persecution and cruelties 
inflicted upon us and upon our constituents by the 
constituted authorities of the state of Missouri, and 
likewise upon the subject of the present unfortunate 
circumstances in which we are placed in the land of 
ourexile. Asa history of the Missouri outrages has 
been extensively published, both in this country and 
in Europe, it is deemed unnecessary to particularize 
all of the wrongs and grievances inflicted upon us, in 
this memorial. As there is an abundance of well 
attested documents to which your honorable body 
can at any time refer, hence we only embody the 
following important items for your consideration : 

First.—Your memorialists, as free-born citizens of 
this great republic, relying with the utmost confi- 
dence upon the sacred ‘‘articles of the constitution" 
by which the several states are bound together, and 
considering ourselves entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of free citizens in what state soever we 
desired to locate ourselves, commenced a settlement 
in the county of Jackson, on the western frontiers of 
the state of Missouri, in the summer of 1831. There 
we purchased land from ‘government, erected sev- 
eral hundred houses, made extensive improvements, 
and shortly the wild and lonely prairies and stately 
forests were converted into well cultivated and fruit- 
ful fields. There we expected to spend our days in 
the enjoyment of all our rights and liberties be- 
queathed to us by the sufferings and blood of our 
noble ancestors. But alas! our expectations were 
vain. Two years had scarcely elapsed before we 
were unlawfully and unconstitutionally assaulted by 
an organized mob consisting of the highest officers 
in the county, both civil and military, who boldly 
avowed their determination in a written circular to 
drive us from said county. As a specimen of their 
treasonable and cruel designs your honorable body 
are referred to said circular, of which the following 
is a short extract, namely : 
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We, the undersigned citizens of Jackson county, 
believing that an important crisis is at hand as re- 
ds our civil society in consequence of a pretended 
religious sect of people that have settled and are still 
settling in our county, styling themselves Mormons, 
and intending to rid our society ‘‘ peaceably if we 
can, forcibly if we must,’’ and believing as we do 
that the arm of the civil law does not afford us a 
guaranty, or at least a sufficient one, against the evils 
which are now inflicted upon us and seem to be in- 
creasing by the said religious sect, deem it expedient 
and of the highest importance to form ourselves into 
a company for the better and easier accomplishment 
of our purposes. 
This document was closed in the following words: 
We therefore agree, after timely warning, and re- 
ceiving an adequate compensation for what little 
waayh they cannot take with them, they refuse to 
eave usin peace, as they found us, we agree to use 
such means as may be sufficient toremove them, and 
to that end we each pledge to each other our bodily 
powers, our lives, fortunes and sacred honors. 


To this unconstitutional document were attached 
the names of nearly every officer in the county, to- 
gether with the names of hundreds of others. 

It was by this band of murderers that your me- 
morialists, in the year 1833, were plundered of their 
peaceable homes. It was by them that their fields 
were laid waste, their houses burned and their men, 
women and children, to the’number of about twelve 
hundred persons, banished as exiles from the county, 
while others were cruelly murdered by their hands, 

Second.—After our expulsion from Jackson county 
we settled in Clay county, on the opposite side of the 
Missouri river, where we purchased lands both of the 
old settlers and from the land office, but soon we 
were again violently threatened by mobs and obliged 
to leave our homes and seek out a new location. 

Third.—Our next settlement was in Caldwell 
county, where we purchased the most of the land in 
said county, besides a part ofthe lands in Davis and 
Carrol counties. These counties were almost 
entirely in a wild and uncultivated state, but by per- 
severing industry of our citizens, large and extensive 
farms were opened in every direction, well stocked 
with numerous flocks and herds. We also com- 
menced settlements in several other counties of the 
state, and once more confidently hoped to enjoy the 
hard earned fruits of our labor unmolested. But 
our hopes were soon blasted. The cruel and mur- 
derous spirit which first began to manifest itself in 
theconstituted authorities and inhabitants of Jack- 
son county, and afterwards in Clay and the sur- 
rounding counties, receiving no check either from 
the civil or military power of the state, had in the 
meantime taken courage, and boldly and fearlessly 


spread its contaminating and treasonable influence 
into every department of the government of said 
State. Lieutenant-Govenor Boggs, a resident of 
Jackson county, who acted a conspicuous part in 
our expulsion from said county, instead of being tried 
for treason and rebellion against the constitution 
and suffering the just penalty of his crimes, was 
actually elected governor and placed in the executive 
chair. Thus the inhabitants of the state were 
greatly encouraged to renew with redoubled fury 
their unlawful attacks upon our defenseless settle- 
ments. Men, women and children were driven in 
every direction before their merciless persecu- 
tors, robbed of their possessions, their property 
their provisions, and their all; cast forth upon the 
bleak, snowy prairies, houseless and unprotected, 
many sank down and expired under their accumulated 
sufferings, while others, after enduring hunger and 
the severities of the season, suffering all but death, 
arrived in Caldwell county, to which place they were 
driven from ali the surrounding counties, only to wit- 
ness a more heartrending scene. In vain had we 
appealed to the constituted authorities of Missouri 
for protection and redress of our former grievances. 
In vain we now stretched.out our hands.and appealed 
as the citizens of this great republic, to the sympa- 
thies, to the justice and magnanimity of those in 
power. In vain we implored again and again at the 
feet of Govenor Boggs, our former persecutor, aid 
and protection against the ravages and murders now 
inflicted upon our defenseless and unoffending citizens. 
The cry of American citizens already twice driven 
and deprived of liberty, could not penetrate their 
adamantine hearts. The governor, instead of sending 
us aid, issued a proclamation for our extermination 
and banishment, ordered out the forces of the state, 
placed them under the command of General Clark, 
who, to execute these exterminating orders, marched 
several thousand troops into our settlements in 
Caldwell county, where, unresisted by fear, law or jus- 
tice, and urged on by the highest authority of the 
state, they laid waste our fields of corn, shot down 
our cattle and hogs for sport, burned our dwellings, 
inhumanly butchered some eighteen or twenty de- 
fenseless citizens, dragged from their hiding places 
little children and placing the muzzles of their guns 
to their heads shot them with the most horrid oaths 
and imprecations. An aged hero and patriot of the 
Revolution, who served under General Washington, 
while in theact of pleading for quarter, was cruelly 
murdered and hewed in pieces with an old corn cut- 
ter, and in addition to all these savage acts of bar- 
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barity, they forcibly dragged virtuous and inoffensive 
females from their dwellings, bound them upon 
benches used for public worship, where they in great 
numbers ravished them in the most brutal manner. 
Some fifty or sixty of the citizens were thrust into 
prisons and dungeons where, bound in chains, they 
were fed on human flesh, while their familes and 
some fifteen thousand others were at the point of the 
bayonet forcibly expelled from the state. In the 
meantime, to pay the expenses of these horrid out- 
rages they confiscated our property and robbed us of 
our possessions, before our final expulsion. Witha 
faint and lingering hope, we petitioned the state 
legislature then in session, unwilling to believe that 
the virtue and patriotism of the venerable fathers of 
the Revolution had fied from their illustrious de- 
scendants—unwilling to believe that American citi- 
zens could appeal in vain for a restoration of liberty, 
cruelly wrested from them by cruel tyrants. But in 
the language of our noble ancestors ‘‘Our repeated 
petitions were only answered by repeated injuries.” 
The legislature instead of hearing thecries of fifteen- 
thousand suffering, bleeding, unoffending citizens, 
sanctioned and sealed the unconstitutional acts of 
the governor and his troops by appropriating two- 
hundred thousand dollars to defray the expenses 
of exterminating us from the state, No friendly arm 
was extended out toprotect us. The last ray of hope 
for redress in that state was entirely extinguished. 
We saw no other alternative but to bow down our 
necks and wear the cruel yoke of oppression and 
quietly and submissively suffer ourselves to be 
banished as exiles from our possessions our sacred 
homes or otherwise see our wives and children coldly 
murdered by tyrants in power. 

Fourth.—Our next permanent settlement was in 
the land of our exile, the state of Illinois, in the 
spring of 1839; but even here we are not secure from 
our relentless persecutor, the state of Missouri. Not 
satisfied in having drenched her soil in the blood of 
innocence and expelling us from her borders, she 
pursues her unfortunate victims into banishment, 
seizing upon and kidnapping them in their defence- 
less moments, dragging them across the Mississippi 
river upon their inhospitable shores, where they are 
tortured, whipped, immured in dungeons and finally 
hung by the neck without any legal process what- 
ever. We have memorialized the former executive 
of this state, Governor Carlin, upon these lawless 
outrages committed upon our citizens, but he ren- 
dered us no protection. Missouri, receiving no 
check in her murderous career, continues her depre- 
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dations, again and again kidnapping our citizens 
and robbing us of our property, while others, who 
fortunately survived the execution of her bloody 
edicts, are again and again demanded by the execu- 
tive of that state on pretense of some crime said to 
have been committed by them during the extermi- 


nating expedition against our people. As an in- 
stance, General Joseph Smith, one of your memori- 
alists, has been three times demanded, tried and 
acquitted by the courts of this state, upon investiga- 
tion, under writs of habeas corpus; once by the 
United States court for the district of Illinois, again 
by the circuit court of the state of Illinois, and lastly 
by the municipal court of the city of Nauvoo, when, 
at the same time, a zolle proseqgut had been entered 
by the courts of Missouri upon all the cases of that 
state against Joseph Smith and others. Thus the 
said Joseph Smith has been several times tried for 
the same alleged offence, put in jeopardy of life and 
limb contrary to the fifth article of the amendments 
to the constitution of these United States, and thus 
we have been continually harassed and robbed of our 
money to defray the expenses of those vexatious 
prosecutions, And what at the present time seems 
to be still more alarming is the hostility manifested 
by some of the authorifies and citizens of this state. 
Conventions have been called, inflammatory speeches 
made, and many unlawful and unconstitutional res- 
olutions adopted to deprive us of our rights, our 
liberties, and the peaceable enjoyment of our pos- 
sessions. From the present hostile aspect, and from 
bitter experience in the state of Missouri, it is greatly 
feared that the barbarous scenes acted in that state 
will be reached in this. If Missouri goes unpun- 
ished, others will be greatly encouraged to follow 
her murderous examples, The afflictions of your 
memorialists have already been overwhelming—too 
much for humanity, too much for American citizens 
to endure without complaint. We have groaned 
under the iron hand of tyranny and oppression these 
many years; we have been robbed of our property 
to the amount of two millions of dollars; we have 
been hunted as the wild beasts of the forest; we 
have seen our aged fathers who fought in the Revo- 
lution and our innocent children alike slaughtered 
by our persecutors ; we have seen the fair daughters 
of American citizens insulted and abused in the 
most inhuman manner ; and finally, we have seen 
fifteen thousand souls—men, women and children— 
driven by force of arms during the severities of win- 
ter from their sacred homes and firesides to a land 
of strangers, penniless and unprotected. Under all 











these afflicting circumstances we imploringly stretch 
forth our hands towards the highest councils of our 
nation and humbly appeal to the illustrious senators 
and representatives of a great and free people for 
redress and protection. Hear, O hear the petition- 
ing yoice of mahy thousands of American citizens 
who now groan in exile on Columbia's free soil. 
Hear, O hear the weeping and bitter lamentations 
of widows and orphans, whose husbands and fathers 
have been cruelly martyred in the land where the 
proud eagle exultingly floats. Let it not be recorded 
in the archives of the nations that Columbia's exiles 
sought protection and redress at your hands, but 
sought it in vain. It is in your power to save us, 
our wives and our children from a repetition of the 
blood-thirsty scenes of Missouri, and greatly relieve 
the fears of a persecuted and injured people, by 
ordaining for their protection the following ordi- 
nance, namely : 

AN ORDINANCE for the protection of the people 
styled the Church of Jesus Christ of Later Day 
Saints, residing on the western borders of the state 


of Illinois. 
PREAMBLE, 


WHEREAS, The state of Missouri, at sundry 
times, has unconstitutionally deprived a certain 
portion of her citizens (called Mormons) of their 
rights, property, lands, and even of their lives ; and, 
whereas, in the years 1838 and 1839 the said state of 
-Missouri did illegally and inhumanly exile and banish 
for ever from her limits and jurisdiction all the said 
citizens (called Mormons) that remained alive, with 
impunity ; and, whereas, after being hospitably re- 
ceived by the citizens of Illinois, the said state of 
Illinois did enact, grant and charter, for the benefit 
and convenience of the said exiled Mormons, as 
follows : 

CITY CHARTER.—AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE 
CITY OF NAUVOO. 

Section 1.—Be it enacted by the people of the 
state of Illinois represented in the general assembly : 
That all-that district of country embraced within 
the following boundaries, to wit: beginning at the 
northeast corner of section thirty-one, in township 
seven, north of range eight, west of the fourth prin- 
cipal meridian, in the county of Hancock, and run- 
ning thence west to the northwest corner of said 
section; thence north to the Mississippi river ; 
thence west to the middle of the main channel of 
the said river; thence down the middle of said 
channel to a point due west of the southeast.corner 
of fractional section number twelve, in township six, 
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north of range nine, west of the fourth principal 
meridian ; thence east to the southeast corner of 
said section twelve ; thence north on the range line 
between township six north and range eight and nine 
west, to the southeast corner of section six, in town- 
ship six, north of range eight west ; thence east to 
the southeast corner of said section ; thence north to 
the place of beginning ; including the town plats of 
Commerce and Nauvoo, shall hereafter be called 
and known by the name of the ‘‘ City of Nauvoo,” 
and the inhabitants thereof are hereby constituted a 
body corporate and politic, by the name aforesaid, 
and shall have perpetual succession, and may have 
and use a common seal, which they may change and 
alter at pleasure. 

Section 2.—Whenever any tract of land, adjoining 
the City of Nauvoo,:‘‘shall have been laid out into 


‘town lots and duly recorded according to law, the 


same shall form a part of the City of Nauvoo.” 

Section 3.—The inhabitants of said city, by the 
name and style aforesaid, shall have power to sue 
and be sued, to plead and be impleaded, defend 
and be defended, in all courts of law and equity, 
and in all actions whatsoever ; to purchase, receive 
and hold property, real and personal, in said city, 
to purchase, receive and hold real property beyond 
the city for burying grounds, or for other public pur- 
poses, for the use of the inhabitants of said city ; to 
sell, lease, convey, or dispose of property, real and 
personal, for the benefit of the city, to improve and 
protect such property, and to do all other things in 
relation thereto as natural persons. 

Section 4.—There shall bea city council to con- 
sist of a mayor, four aldermen, and nine councilors 
who shall have the qualifications of electors of said 
city, and shall be chosen by the’ qualified voters 
thereof, and shall hold their offices for two years, 
and until their successors shall be elected and quali- 
fied. The city council shall judge of the qualifica- 
tions, elections, and returns of their own members, 
and a majority of them shall form a quorum to do 
business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and compel the attendance of absent 
members, under such penalties as may be prescribed. 

Section 5.—The mayor, aldermen, and council- 
ors, before entering upon the duties of their offices, 
shall take and subscribe an oath or affirmafion that 
they will support the constitution of the United 
States, and of this state, and that they will well and 
truly perform the duties of their offices to the best of 
their skill and abilities, 
Section 6.—On the first of February next, and ev- 
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ery two years thereafter, an election shall be held 
for the election of one mayor, four aldermen and 
nine councilors, and at the first election under this 
act, three judges shall be chosen viva voce by the 
electors present ; the said judges shall choose two 
clerks, and the judges and clerks before entering 
upon their duties shall take and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation, such as is now required by law to be ta- 
ken by judges and clerks of other elections ; and at 
all subsequent elections, the necessary number of 
judges and clerks shall be appointed by the city 
council. At the first election so held the polls shall 
be opened at nine o'clock a. m. and closed at six 
o'clock p.m. At the close of the polls the votes shall 
be counted and a statement thereof proclaimed at 
the front door of the house at which said election 
shall be held; and the clerks shall leave with each 
person elected, or at his usual place of residence, 
within five days after the election, a written notice of 
his election; and each person so notified shall, 
within ten days after the election, take the oath or 
affirmation herein before mentioned, a certificate of 
which oath shall be deposited with the recorder, 
whose appointment is hereafter provided for, and be 
by him preserved ; and all subsequent elections shall 
be held, conducted, and returns thereof made as 
may be provided for by ordinance of the city coun- 
cil. 

Sectidn 7.—All free white male inhabitants who 
are of the age of twenty-one years, who are entitled 
to vote for state officers, and who shall have- been 
actual residents of said city sixty days next preced- 
ing said election, shall be entitled to vote for city 
officers. 

Section 8,—The city council shall have authority 
to levy and collect taxes for city purposes upon all 
property, real and personal, within the limits of the 
city, not exceeding one half per cent. per annum, 
upon the assessed value thereof, and may enforce 
the payment of the same in any manner to be pro- 
vided by ordinance, not repugnant to the constitu- 
tion of the United States or of this state. 

Section 9.—The city council shall have power to 

_, appoint a recorder, treasurer, assessor, marshal, su- 
pervisor of streets, and all such other offices as may 
be necessary ; and to prescribe their duties, and 
remove them from office at pleasure. 

Section 10.—The city council shall have power to 
require of all officers appointed in pursuance of this 
act, bonds with penalty and security, for the faithful 
performance of their respective duties, such as may 
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be deemed expedient; and also, to require all offi- 
cers appointed as aforesaid to take an oath for the 
faithful performance of the duties of their respective 
offices. 

Section 11.-~The city council shall have power 
and authority to make, ordain, establish and execute 
all such ordinances not’repugnant to the constitution 
of the United States, or of this state, as they may 
deem necessary for the peace, benefit, good order, reg- 
ulation, convenience and cleanliness of said city ; for 
the protection of property therein from destruc- 
tion by fire or otherwise, and for the health and 
happiness thereof; they shall have power to fill all 
vacancies that may happen by death, resignation or 
removal, in any of the offices herein made elective ; 
to fix and establish all the fees of the officers of said 
corporation not herein established; to impose such 
fines not exceeding one hundred dollars for each 
offence, as they may deem just, for refusing to ac- 
cept any office in or under the corporation, or for 
misconduct therein ; to divide the city into wards; 
to add to the number of aldermen and councilors; 
and apportion them among the several wards as may 
be most just and conducive to the interest of the city. 

Section 12.—Tolicense, tax and regulate auctions, 
merchants, grocers, hawkers, pedlars, pawnbrokers 
and money changers, 

Section 13.—The city council shall have exclusive 
power within the city, by ordinance, to license regu- 
late and restrain the keeping of ferries; to regulate 
the police of the city ; to impose fines, forfeitures 
and penalties, for the breach of any ordinance, and 
provide for the recovery of such fines and forfeitures, 
and the enforcement of such penalties, and to pass 
such ordinances as may be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the powers specified in this 
act, provided such ordinances are not repugnant to 
the constitution of the United States, or of this state; 
and, in fine, to exercise such other legislative powers 
as are conferred on the city council of the city of 
Springfield, by an act entitled ‘‘an act to incorporate 
the city of Springfield,” approved February third, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty. 

Section 14.—All ordinances passed by the city 
council shall, within one month after they shall have 
been passed, be published in some newspaper printed 
in the city, or certified copies thereof be posted up 
in three of the most public places in the city. 

Section 15.—All ordinances of the city may be 
proven by the seal of the corporation, and when 
printed or published in book or pamphlet form, pur- 
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porting to be printed or published by authority of 
the corporation, the same shall be received in evi- 
dence in all courts or places without further proof. 

Section 16.—The mayor and aldermen shall be 
conservators of the peace within the limits of said 
city, and shall have all the powers of justices of the 
peace therein, both in civil and criminal cases arising 
under the laws of the state: they shall, as justices of 
the peace, within the limits of said city, perform the 
same duties, be governed by the same laws, give the 
same bonds and security as other justices of the 
peace, and be commissioned as other justices of the 
peace in and for said city by the governor. 

Section 17.—The mayor shall have exclusive juris- 
diction in all cases arising under the ordinances of 
the corporation, and shall issue such process as may 
be necessary to carry said ordinances into execution 
and effect ; appeals may be had from any decision or 
judgment of said mayor or aldermen, arising under 
the city ordinances, to the municipal court, under 
such regulations as may be presented by ordinance; 
which court shall be composed of the mayor, as chief 
justice, and the aldermen as associate -justices, and 
from the final judgment of the municipal court, to the 
circuit court of Hancock county, in the same man- 
ner as appeals are taken from judgments of justices 
of the peace; provided that the parties litigant shall 
have a right to a trial by a jury of twelve men in all 
cases before the municipal court. The municipal 
court shall have power to grant writs of habeas 
corpus in all cases arising under the ordinances of 
the city council. 

Section 18.—The municipal court shall sit on the 
first Monday of every month and the city council at 
such times and place as may be prescribed by city 
ordinance, special meetings of which may at any 
time be called by the mayor or any two aldermen. 

Section 18.—All process issued by the mayor, 
aldermen or municipal court, shall be directed to the 
marshal, and in the execution thereof he shall be 
governed by the same laws as are, or may be pre- 
scribed for the direction and compensation of cone 
stables in similar cases. The marshal shall also 
perform such other duties as may be required of him 
under the ordinances of said city, and shall be the 
principal ministerial officer. 

Section 20.—It shall be the duty of the recorder 
to make and keep accurate records of all ordinances 
made by the city council, and of all their proceed- 
ings in their corporate capacity, which record shall 
at all times be open to the inspection of the electors 
of said city, and shall perform such other duties as 





may be required of him by the ordinances of the 
city council, and shall serve as clerk of the munici- 
pal court. 

Section 21.—When it shall be necessary to take 
private property for opening, widening, or altering 
any public street, lane, avenue; or alley, the corpora- 
tion shall make a just compensation therefor to the 
person whose property is so taken; and if the 
amount of such compensation cannot be agreed 
upon, the mayor shall cause the same to be ascer- 
tained by a jury of six disinterested freeholders of 
the city. 

Section 22,—All jurors impaneled to enquire into 
the amount of benefits or dangers that shall happen 
to the owners of property, so proposed to be taken, 
shall first be sworn to that effect, and shall return to 
the mayor their inquest in writing, signed by each 
juror. 

Section 23.—In case the mayor shall at any time 
be guilty of a paleable omission of duty, or shall 
wilfully and corruptly be guilty of oppression, mal 
conduct, or partiality in the discharge of the duties 
of his office, he shall be liable to be indicted in the 
circuit court of Hancock county, and on conviction 
he shall be fined not more than two hundred dollars, 
and the court shall have power, on the recommenda- 
tion of the jury, to add to the judgment of the 
court that he be removed from office. 

Section 24.—The city council may establish and 
organize an institution of learning within the limits 
of the city, for the teaching of the arts, sciences, 
and learned professions, to be called the ‘‘ University 
of the City of Nauvoo,” which institution shall be 
under the control and management of a board of 
trustees, consisting of a chancellor, registrar, and 
twenty-three regents; which board shall thereafter 
be a body corporate and politic with perpetual 
succession, by the name of the ‘‘Chancellor and 
Regents of the University of the City of Nauvoo,” 
and shall have full power to pass, ordain, establish 
and execute all such laws and ordinances as they 
may consider necessary for the welfare and pros- 
perity of said university, its officers, and students; 
provided that the said laws and ordinances shall not 
be repugnant to the constitution of the United 
States or of this state; and provided, also, that the 
trustees shall at all times be appointed by the city 
council, and shall have all the powers and privileges 
for the advancement of the cause of education, 
which appertain to the trustees of any other col- 
lege or university of this state. 

Section 25.—The city council may organize the 
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inhabitants of said city, subject to military duty, 
into a body of independent military men, to be 
called the ‘‘Nauvoo Legion,” the court martial of 
which shall be composed of the commissioned offi- 
cers of said legion, and constitute the law making 
department, with full powers and authority to make, 
ordain, establish and execute all such laws and 
ordinances as may be considered necessary for the 
benefit, government and regulation of said legion; 
provided, said court martial shall pass no law or 
act repugnant to or inconsistent with the constitu- 
tion of the United States, or of this state; and pro- 
vided also, that the officers of the legion shall be 
commissioned by the governor of the state. The 
said legion shall perform the same amount of mili- 
tary duty as is now, or may be hereafter, required of 
the regular militia of the state, and shall be at the 


. disposal of the mayor in executing the laws and © 


ordinances of the city corporation, and the laws of 
the state, and at the disposal of the governor for 
public offense, and the execution of the laws of the 
State, or of the United States, and shall be entitled 
to their proportion of the public arms; and, pro- 
vided also, that said legion shall be exempt from all 
other military duty. 

Section 26.—The inhabitants of the ‘‘City of 
Nauvoo” are hereby exempted from working on 
any road beyond the limits of the city, and for the 
purpose of keeping the streets, lanes, avenues and 
alleys in repair, to require of the male inhabitants of 
said city, over the age of twenty-one, and under fifty 
years, to labor on said streets, lanes, avenues and 
alleys not exceeding three days in each year; and 
any person failing to perform such labor, when noti- 
fied by the supervisor, shall forfeit and pay the sum 
of one dollar per day for each day so neglected or 
refused. 

Section 27.—The city council shall have power to 
provide for the punishment of offenders by imprison- 
ment in the county or city jail, in all cases when 
such offenders shall fail or refuse to pay the fines and 
forfeitures, which may be recovered against them. 

Section 28.—This act is hereby declared to be a 
public act, and shall take effect on the first Monday 
of February next. 

WILLIAM L. D. Ewinc, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. _ 
S. H. ANDERSON, 
Speaker of the Senate. 


Approved, December 16, 1840, 
THO, CARLIN, 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, Stephen A. Douglas, secretary of state, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and per- 
fect copy of the enrolled law now on file in my 
office. 

Witness my hand, and seal of State, 
at Springfield, this eighteenth day of 
December, A. D. 1840. 

S. A. DouGLas, 
Secretary of State. 


as 


fon} 


ny 

By the second section of an act passed January 
27, 1841, it is thus enacted : 

Section 2.—Any citizen of Hancock county may, 
by voluntary enrollment, attach himself to the Nau- 
voo legion, with all the privileges which appertain 
to that independent military body. 

AND WHEREAS, By the tenth article of the con- 
stitution of the United States as amended, ‘‘Article 
10: The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the states respectively, or to 
the people;” and whereas, according to the fourth 
article and second section: “ The citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states;” and whereas, 
according to the second paragraph of the third sec- 
tion of said constitution: ‘‘ The congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make the needful rules and 
regulations respecting territory;”” and whereas, the 
said congress has the power to protect each state 
against invasion and insurrection; and whereas, 
most of the inhabitants of the City of Nauvoo are 
exiles from the state of Missouri; and whereas, 
the most of the lands owned in the state of Missouri 
were purchased from the United States and patented 
by the United States to the amount of more than 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth ; and whereas, 
the United States are bound to clear the title and 
protect it ; and whereas, the said exiles or expelled 
Mormons have lost in property and damage about 
two millions of dollars; and whereas, the said state 
of Missou-! continues her ravages, persecutions and 
plunderings by kidnapping said exiles from Illinois, 
and by other depredations. 

Now, THEREFORE, to show the fatherly care of 
the United States, to ratify the said charter, to pro- 
tect the said exiles from mob violence, and shield 
them in their rights : 

Section 1.—Be it ordained by the senate and house 
of representatives of the United States of America 
in congress assembled, that all rights, powers, privi- 
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leges and immunities belonging to territories and 
not repugnant to the constitution of the United 
States, are hereby granted and secured to the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Nauvoo, in addition to the spirit, 
letter, meaning and provisions of the aforementioned 
charter, or act of incorporation from the state of 
Illinois, until the state of Missouri restores to those 
exiled citizens the lands, rights, privileges, property 
and damage for all losses. 

Section 2.—And be it further ordained, in order 
to effect the object and further intention of this ordi- 
nance, and for the peace, security, happiness, con- 
venience, benefit and prosperity of the said city of 
Nauvoo, and for the common weal and honor of our 
country, that the mayor of Nauvoo be, and he is 
hereby empowered, by this consent of the President 
of the United States, whenever the actual necessity 
of the case and the public safety shall require it, to 
call to his aid a sufficient number of United States 
forces, in connection with the Nauvoo legion, to 
repel the invasion of mobs, keep the public peace, 
and protect the innocent from the unhallowed rav- 


ages of lawless banditti that escape justice on the 
western frontier; and also to. preserve the power 
and dignity of the Union. 

Section 3.—And be it further ordained, that the 
officers of the United States army are hereby re- 
quired to obey the requisitions of this ordinance. 

Section 4.—And be it further ordained, that for 
all services rendered in quelling mobs and preserv- 
ing the public peace, the said Nauvoo legion shall be 
under the same regulations, rules and laws of pay as 
the troops of the United States. 


City of Nauvoo, Illinois, December 21, 1843. 


Councilors—Hyrum Smith, John Taylor, Orson 
Pratt, W. W. Phelps, Heber C. Kimball, Benjamin 
Warrington, DanielSpencer, Brigham Young, Orson 
Hyde. 

Aldermen—Orson Spencer, Daniel H. Wells, Geo. 
W. Harris, Samuel Bennett, Geo. A. Smith. 

Mayor, Joseph Smith. 
Recorder, Willard Richards. 
Marshall, John P. Green. 
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To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 
TORY : 
GENERAL CLARK’S EXPEDITION AGAIN. 
Iam indebted to you for a copy of the MAGAZINE 
OF WESTERN History for January containing some 
strictures on the account of General Clark's expedi- 
tion, conquests, etc. ‘‘You did not wish me to be 
annihilated and not know anything about it.” 
Thank you! I ought to have enough regard for the 
wellbeing of the race to be willing to be offered up 
as a sacrifice, if thereby so important results could 
be secured as, ‘‘in view of the corrections ‘therein’ 
made, compilers of this kind ”"—and I suppose of any 
other—‘‘in the future will be induced to exercise 
greater research and examine their authorities with 
greater care and watchfulness,” which would un- 
doubtedly be a large result as proportioned to the 
means employed. But “Tall oaks from little 
acorns grow.” To secure an end so far-reaching 
and desirable, one would almost willingly be laid 
upon the altar of sacrifice ; and yet it is, perhaps, 
natural to want to have the last word and show 


cause, if possible, why sentence should not be sum- 
marily executed. 

I do not plead guilty of either haste or carelessness 
in preparing the article. I consulted every authority 
accessible to me, and when statements conflicted I 
not unnaturally supposed that the testimony of the 
actors in the events recorded should be accepted. 
I did not then know that there was infallible author- 
ity, whose unerring knowledge enables him to cor- 
rect the statements of the very doers of the deeds. 

There are but four regular counts in the indict- 
ment. After that all is merged in a wholesale, fault- 
finding grumble. 

In a book published in 1869 by Robert Clarke & 
Company, ‘A sketch of the Campaign of George 
Rogers Clark, etc.,’ on page thirty may be found the 
following note: ‘Kaskaskia, situated on the right 
bank of the Kaskaskia river, about seven miles from 
its junction with the Mississippi, was settled by the 
early French explorers, a few years after the visit of 
La Salle, in 1683, and was the capital of the Illinois 
country during its occupancy by the French.” That 
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disposes of the first and second. Third ‘‘Vin- 
cennes is one hundred and fifty miles above the 
mouth of the Wabash.” The critic says ‘‘It is not 
fifty.” On the thirty-second page of the work already 
quoted may be foundjthis note: ‘‘St. Vincent, now 
Vincennes, on the Wabash, about one hundred and 
fifty milesfrom the mouth.” With a determination 
to find whether it was still in about the same place, 
application for information was made’ to authorities 
now resident in the town of Vincennes. A note 
came in reply, bearing date, ‘‘Vincennes, February 
23, 1886, office of the Vincennes and Terra Haute 
Packet company.” The note was written by the 
ptoprietor of the Steamers Crown Point and Exper- 
iment. He says: ‘‘The distance from mouth of 
Wabash river to Vincennes is about one hundred 
and forty miles,” Ad uno disce omnes. ‘‘If an author 
is careless and inaccurate in regard tosmall matters, 
will not his statements relating to more important 
events be taken with many degrees of allowance, 
and will not the reader be justified in so doing?” 
Fourthly, ‘‘when Colonel Clark arrived in sight of 
Kaskaskia, the river did ot flow between him and 
the fort.” He seems to have thought thatitdid. In 
his account of the performance over his own signa- 
ture he says: ‘‘On the evening of the fourth of July 
we got within three miles of Kaskaskia, having a 
river of the same name to cross to the town. After 
making ourselves ready for anything that might hap- 
pen, we marched toa farm house that was on the 
same side of the river about a mile above the town, 
took the family prisoners and found plenty of boats 
to cross in, and in two hours transported ourselves to 
the other shore in silence.” 

In regard to the numerical force at St. Vincent, 
an officer in the expedition, Major Bowman, kept a 
journal of the eventseach day. The first entry is 
as follows: ‘‘M. Vigo a Spanish subject, who has 
been at Port St. Vincent, arrived and gave us in- 
telligence that Gov. Hamilton with thirty regulars 
and fifty volunteers and about four hundred Indians 
had arrived in November and taken that post with 
Captain Helm, on which Colonel Clark called a 
council of his officers and it was concluded to go and 
attack Governor Hamilton at St. Vincent.” 

The possession of an abounding measure of any 
virtue, may well be considered cause for congrat- 
ulation. Even an excess is not generally to be dep- 
recated, unless, as is sometimes true, it leads to 
error. I donot think that your correspondent can 
be accused of an overplus of courtesy, but he cer- 
tainly is over-generous in that he predicates of the 
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community at large his own extensive knowledge 
and accurate information. The facts in regard to 
General Clark’s expedition and the results thereof, 
do not seem to be so generally known as he supposes, 
Of all the considerable number who have spoken or 
written to me in regard to it only one person claimed 
a previous knowledge of the facts. A college-bred 
man, who has lived in Illinois, and of course not far 
from the scene of action, for more than a quarter of 
acentury, wrote expressing his interest in that ‘‘ver- 
itable article” and said it wasa chapter in history 
with which he was before unacquainted. 


MARY CONE. 





Zo the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HISTORY : 


The following is an extract from the Aany Argus, 
which I believe will be of interest to the readers of 
your Magazine: 


A regular meeting of the County Medical society 
was held the evening of March 10, in Alumni hall, 
Albany, N.Y., President B. N. Steenberg, presiding. 
In the absence of Secretary Nellis, Dr. Lorenzo 
Hale was appointed secretary gro tem. ‘The presi- 
dent announced the death of Dr. E. M. Wade of 
Waterford, a member of the society since 1865. A 
brief sketch of his life was given, as follows: Dr. 
Ezekiel Mulford Wade was born November 14, 1814, 
in Niskayuna, Schenectady county. His grandfather, 
Edward Wade, was a revolutionary patriot, and took 
part in the battle of Bunker Hill. His father, James 
Wade, M. D., was a celebrated practitioner, his 
practice extending into Albany, Schenectady and 
Saratoga counties; his reputation was established 
during a notable epidemic of so-called typhoid 
pneumonia, in which all other physicians in his local- 
ity lost nearly every patient within twenty-four hours 
after the bleeding, at the beginning of the treatment, 
and in which he saved nearly every case by avoiding 
bleeding and by the use of supporting measures. 
Four brothers of Dr. James Wade, uncles of Dr. E. 
M. Wade, are residents of Ohio—the eldest, Samuel 
Sidney Wade, a farmer; Theodore L. Wade, whose 
daughter is the widow of ex-Vice President Schuyler 
Colfax; Hon. Benjamin Franklin Wade, United 
States senator from 1850 to 1868, and Edward Wade, 
member of congress from thé Nineteenth district, 
Cleveland, Ohio, from 1852 to 1860. ‘The deceased 
had four brothers—Edward. Wade, the well known 
and highly respected lawyer of this city; Charles H. 
Wade, whose son, Decius Wade, has been four times 
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appointed and is still serving as chief justice of the 
supreme court of Montana territory, and James 
Wade, Jr., counselor at law, Cleveland, O. Dr. 
Wade married Miss Sarah A. Saunders of Burnt 
Hills, daughter of Dr. Henry Saunders, June 26, 
1838. His four children by his first marriage were 
Henry S., who died at the age of fifteen years; James 
S., a farmer in Watervliet; Sarah, now the wife of 
Mr. Vischer Lansing of Lishas Kill, and Miss Annie 
S., now living in Watervliet. He married his second 
wife, Miss Phoebe Birch, of Saratoga county, in 1853. 
He received his degree. in 1837 from the Vermont 
academy of medicine. The cause of his death was 
a severe cold, which developed into pneumonia, 

Dr. Vander Veer spoke feelingly of the death of Dr. 
Wade, after which a paper was read by Dr. Clark 
on “ Investigations which Prove that Oleomargarine 
as Artificial Butter is Unwholesome as a Substitute 
for Natural Butter.” The paper was discussed by 
several members, 





INNS BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
IN 1697. 

The earliest and most detailed accounts of ex- 
periences at New England inns are probably those 
related in a graphic and spicy manner in the journal 
of Madame Knight, who traveled from Boston to 
New York in 1704. Her journal was published in 
1855, in a thin 12 mo. volume, which you can read 
in half an hour, and time well spent. 

I wish to have preserved in the columns of the 
Currant a list of the inns between Boston and New 
York in 1697. It is copied (original orthography 
followed) from a New York almanac for that year, 
which, the preface says, is the first almanac ever 
made in the province of New York. You will see 
that the route in 1697 is nearly identical with that 
adopted, in 1853, by the recent proposed ‘‘new 
through ‘railroad line from New York to Boston,” 
the projectors of which seem (for railroad people) to 
have a remarkable regard for the footsteps of their 
ancestors, 
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The reader will bear in mind that this route was, 
in 1697, only practicable for travelers upon horse- 
back, who usually accompanied the post-rider. 

_ DATCHET. 


THE SEVERAL STAGES (IN 1697) FROM THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK TO BOSTON, AND WHERE TRAVELERS 
MAY BE ACCOMMODATED : 


From New York to Boston it is accounted 274 
mile, thus, viz.: ° 

From the Post Office in New York to Jo. Clapp’s 
in the Bowery is 2 mile (which generally is the bait- 
ing place, where Gentlemen take leave of their 
Friends going so long a. Journey) and where a part- 
ing glass or two of generous Wine, 


If well apply’d, makes their dull Horses feel, 
One spur i’ th’-Head is worth two in the heel. 


From said Clapp’s to half way House...... 7 miles 
Thence to King’s-Bridge...... oeteededesec CMs 
Thence to old Shutes at Eastchester,....... 6m. 
Thence to New Rochel Meeting house...... 4m. 
Thence to Joseph Horton’s............ ries 
Thence to Denham’s at Rye..... Raper y 2 
Thence to Knap’s at Horse-Neck.......... 7m. 
Thence to Dan Weedeses’ at Stamford..... 7m. 
Thence to Belben’s at Norwalk..... ......10m. 
Thence to Burr's at Fairfield...... <b caace es Io m. 
Thence to T. Knowles’ at Stratford........ 9m. 


Thence to Andrew Sanford's at Millford.... 4m. 
Thence to Capt. John Mills’ at New Haven. .10 m. 
Thence to the widow Fresbies at Branford, .10 m. 
Thence to John Hundson at Guilford....... 

Thence to John Grissil’s at Killinsworth,...10 m. 
Thence to John Clarke’s at Seabrook.......10m. 
From thence to Mr. Plum’s at New London. .18 m. 


Thence to Mr. Sexton’s.........seceeee08 15m. 
Thence to Mr. Pembersons in the Narragan- 
SUA. COUN oss ccdsevevese egegiiive ooekS M. 
Thence tothe French Town............+..24 Mm. 
Thenceto Mr. Turnip’s..... ob sec cesses eG MMe 
Thence to Mr. Woodcock’s. .......-+ss00+: 15m. 
Thence to Mr. Billingses’ TATON: cc cceenscsBhee 
Thence to Mr. White’s........ coanvy aback ae 


Thence to Mr. Fisher’s......cccccsee ecees 
And from thence to the great town of Bos- 
80D. c'nd'nd cok cen <eikedcencceeunsbacsene 10 m. 


Where many good lodgings and accommodations 
may be had for love and money. 

[The Andrew Sanford spoken of above was the 
grandfather of General A. S. Sanford of Cleveland. 
—Ep.] 
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INDEX 


TO 


Votvum_E III. 


Abbot, Judge James, 676, 

Adair, James, letter of, 334. 

Adams, John Q., refers to “‘the date Mr. Crarey,” 
594 note. 

Adams, Prof. H. R., paper of, noticed, 195. 

Agnew, Daniel, biographical sketch of, 62. 

Albany, N, Y., meeting of county medical so- 
ciety of, 736. 

Alien and Sedition laws condemned in Ken- 
tucky, 579. 

Allen, Dr. Peter, 53; biographical sketch of, 280. 

American Historical Association, second meet- 
ing of, 194. 

Antiquities, Lord Bacon’s definition of, 439. 

**Armistad Case,” referred to, 597. 

Arnold, Matthew, a convert to the federal sys- 
tem, 16. 

‘“*A Time of Universal Prosperity and What 
Came of It,’’ 200. 

** Attack on St. Louis,” mentioned, 323, 453. 

Babcock, P. H., biographical sketch of, 87. 

Backus, Franklin, biographical sketch of, 8. 

Bagehot, extracts from, on English Constitu- 
tion, 17, 19, 21. 

Ball, Aultman & Company, firm of, 602. 

‘*Bard of Avon,” quotations from, Io. 

Bates, Judge Frederick, 673. 

Beaufort, convention of, 6. 

Bench and Bar of Detroit, 669. 

Bennet, Lieut. Thomas, marches to Chicago, 451. 

Bingham, William, biographical sketch of, 80. 

Bissel, William S., biographical sketch of, 187. 

Black Rock, repulse of the British at, 721, 


NoveEMBER, 1885—ApRriL, 1886. 


Bolton, Charles K., on **The Burial of De 
Soto,” 386. 

Boundary troubles between South Carolina and 
Georgia, 6. 

Bouquet, Colonel Henry, victory of, 389. 

Bowman, Major Joseph, to Chicago Indian 
chief, 451. 

Bowman, Colonel John, expedition of, against 
the Shawanese, 437. 

Brady, Tom, a restless adventurer of the Illi 
nois towns, 454. 

Bracket, Prof. T. R., report of, mentioned. 564. 

Breckenridge, J. Cabell, letter of, 586. 

Brinton, Daniel G., 564, 566. 

Brodhead, Colonel Daniel, mentioned, 564. 

Bronson, Dr, Tracy, 657. 

Brown, Judge H. B., 677. 

Brown, William H., biographical sketch of, 410. 

Brush electric light, history of, 132. 

Brush, Charles F., biographical sketch of, 132. 

Bryce, James, biographical sketch of, 381. 

Brymner, Douglas, Canadian archivist, 321. 

Buchanan, James, relates an incident concern- 
ing the Mormons, 727. 

Buckeye Mower and Reaper, growth of, 601. 

Buffaloes, large numbers formerly in Red river 
valley, 437. 

Burgess, Solon, biographical sketch of, 83. 

Burke, Judge Stevenson; biographical sketch 
of, 296. 

Burnet, William, an early trader on the St, 
Joseph, 571. 

Burnham, Thomas, biographical sketch of, 427. 
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Bushnell, Dr. William, biographical sketch 
of, 306. 

Butterfield, Consul Willshire, review of his 
«¢ Journal of Captain Jonathan Heart,” 327; 
of his ‘* Washington-Irvine Correspond- 


ence,” 326. 
Cadillac, Laument de la Mothe, founds De- 
troit, 55. 


Cahoon, Joel B., biographlcal sketh of, 557. 

Campbell, Judge James V., 677; biographical 
sketch of, 683. 

Canal, first in Pennsylvania, 418. 

Cartier, James, discovers the River St. Law- 
rence, 712, 

Cato, the elder, noted saying of, 152. 

Cemetery, first west of Atlantic coast, 422. 

Chambers, Alexander, biographical sketch of, 
377- 

Chambers, Judge F. H., 677. 

Channing, Edward, speech of, mentioned, 195. 

Chase, Salmon P., elected United States sena- 
tor, 599. 

Chautauqua, the forthcoming history of, by 
Pr. J. H. Vincent, extracts from, 612, 613. 

Chautauqua literary and scientific circle, 148. 

Chicago Historical society, quarterly meeting 
of (Nov. 1885) 99; annual meeting of (1885), 
325. 

Chicago, its phenomenal growth, 323; its his- 
tory, 393, 445, 569. 

Chipman, Judge Henry, 676, 678. 

Christiancy, Judge T. P., 677, 684. 

Cincinnati, early libraries of, 245. 

"City of the Straits” (Detroit) 55, 157, 270, 
348, 539. 

Clark, Gen. Geo. Rogers, expedition of, 267,735. 

Cleveland, its railroads and railroad interests, 
26, 27, 28, 31; pioneer merchants of, 71. 

Coal, area of, in Pennsylvania, 624. 

Cochran, Judge Lyman, 678. 

Coleman, Dr. Elijah, biographical sketch of, 
652. 

Cone, Mary, writes concerning General Clark’s 
expedition, 735. 

Connecticut, claim of, to western land, 3, 456, 
note. 

Conover, Geo. S., pamphlet on Red Jacket and 
Senecas, mentioned, 206. 


Cooke, Dr. Charles C., biographical sketch of, 
656. 

Cooper, W. C., tribute of, to H. B. Curtis, 622. 

Corwin, Thomas, eloquence of, 594 note. 

Cox, Samuel S., review of his ‘Three Decades 
of Federal Legislation,’ 356. 

Craig, Isaac, note on Saussaye, 99. 

Craig & O’Hara erect first glass works west of 
the mountains, 369. 

Cramahe, Hector T., lieutenant-governor of 
Canada, 271. 

Cross, David W., sketch of, 430. 

Crouse, Geo. W., biographical sketch of, 614. 

Crysotum, Rev. Father, preparing a history of 
Wisconsin missions, 566. 

Cullom, Gen. Geo, W., paper of, mentioned, 
195. 

—_ Henry Barnes, biographical sketch of, 

18, 


** Dad struck oil,’ 230. 

D’ Aubrey, wounded, 717. 

Dejean, Philip, a Detroit justice, 271, 671, 672. 

De Peyster, Major Arent Schuyler, at Michili- 
mackinac, 447, 451; at Detroit, 250; de- 
scribes De Sable, 570. 

De Sable, Jean Baptiste Pointe, 570; first set- 
tler in Chicago, 571. 

De Soto, the burial of, 386, 433. 

Detroit, founded, 55; named, 158; surrendered 
to the English, 161; defended by Gladwyn, 
162; during Revolutionary days, 250; sur- 
rendered to the Americans, 275; occupied 
by Gen. Hull, 349; surrendered to the Brit- 
ish, 352; Bench and Bar of, 669; Bar library 
association of, 681, 

Documents, important to western history, men- 
tioned, 322. 

Dominion of Canada, when organized, 321. 

Doty, Judge James Duane, 675, 682. 

Douglass, Judge S. T., 677; biographical sketch 
of, 700. 

Dravo, Michael, mining operations of, 623. 

Durrett, R, T., his views of the Kentucky reso- 
lultions of 1798 and 1799, 727. 

Durrie, Daniel S., oldest librarian in the west, 
322. 


Dutton, Dr. Charles, mentioned, 172. 
Early topographical description of the north- 
west, 565. 
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Eclipses, their uses in history, 437. 

Edwards, John M., letter from, 442. 

Electric light, the Brush, a history of, 132. 

Errett, Russel, letter from, on Indian words, 
326. 

Execution, first in Cleveland, 286. 

Express company, the American, its formation, 
638. 

Exposition Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
564. . 

Fargo, William George, biographical sketch of, 
635; press notices of, 640; proceedings rel- 
ative to, 642, 643, 644. 

Farmer, James, biographical sketch of, 37. 

Fenians, Niagara river crossed by, 725, 726. 

Fillmore, Millard, legal encounter with Wade, 
240. 

Finley, E. B., summary of his address on 
Mound-builders and Lake-dwellers, 324. 

Five Nations (Iroquois), brief account of, 208. 

Fletcher, William A., 682. 

Flower, Dr, Elijah, 657. 

Forts: Augusta, 124; Chartres, 267; Cumber- 
land, 589; Erie, 714, 721—attacked by the 
British, 722; St. Joseph at mouth of St. 
Joseph river, 446; St. Joseph near the pres- 
ent city of South Bend, Indiana, 447, 454; 
Le Beuf, 587, 588; Ligonier, 589; Machault, 
see Venango; Massac, 568; Michilimackinac, 
572; Niagara, 716, 717; Pontchartrain, 158; 
Pitt, 387, 588, 589; Presqu’ Isle, 587, 588; 
Sackville, 441; Schlosser, 719; Venango, 
125, 587. 

Frankland, lost state of, 8; properly Franklin, 

21. 

Fianquelin’s map of 1688, errors on, 439. 

French town, massacre at, 353. 

Garretson, Hiram, biographical sketch of, 313. 

‘¢ Gen-nis-he-yo ” (Genesee), the river of, 101. 

Geography and Early American History, 433. 

Georgia, refusal of, to cede territory to the 
United States, 5. 

Girty, James, land grants to, 321. 

Girty, Simon, land grant to, 231. 

Gladwyn, Major Henry, defends Detroit, 162. 

Glass and glass-makers of Pittsburgh, 367. 

Goodwin, Judge D., 677. 

Grammar, John, anecdote of, 498. 
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Granger, Gideon, letter of, 662. 

Griffin, first boat on Lake Erie, building of 
the, 715. 

Griffin, Judge John, 673, 675. 

Grignon, Augustin, describes De Sable, 570. 

Hamilton, Lieutenant-governor Henry, cap- 
tured by Colonel Clark, 441; his infamous 
career at Detroit, 672. 

Harmon, Dr. John B., biographical sketch of, 
261. 

Harris, Thaddeus Mason, apostrophe to Ohio, 
568. 

Harrison, General William Henry, his victory 
in Canada, 355. 

Hawley, Dr. Orestes, 12; biographical sketch 
of, 171. 

Hildreth, Richard, the historian, error of, 7. 

Hilliard, Richard, biographical sketch of, 77. 

Hitchcock, Judge Peter, referred to, 112 note. 

History of the oil interest, 223. 

History, some lessons of, 148; importance of, 
438. 

Hostetter, David, biographical sketch of, 261. 

Hough, Franklin B., literary labors of, 566. 

Howard, Judge Cyrus, 676. 

Hoyne, Thomas, biographical sketch of, 288. 

Hubby Leander M., biographical sketch of, 35. 

Hull, Governor William, his shameful surren- 
der, 352; prosecuted, 594 note.* 

Hunt, Judge John, 675. 

Hurd, Frank H_, tribute of, to Henry B, Cur- 
tis, 621. 

Hurlbut, Henry H., letter from, 197. 

Hussey, Curtis G., biographical sketch of, 329. 

Hussey, Obed, an inventor, 610. 

Hutchins, Thomas, geographer of the United 
States, 439. 

Illinois county, erected by Virginia, 456. 

Illinois, territorial statesmen of, 494; a brief 
history of the territory of, 495. 

= words, the meaning of several given, 
320. 

Inns, in 1697, between Boston and New York, 


737- 
Iroquois, a powerful Indian confederacy, 714. 


Iroquois, see Five Nations, 
Jackson, George Whitten, biographical sketch 
of, 258. 
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Jennings, John F., biographical sketch of, 513. 

Jennison, Judge William, 677. 

Jefferson, Thomas, letter of, 575; not the real 

_ author of the resolutions of 1798 and 1799, 
583. 

Joliet, Louis, discovers the Upper Mississippi, 
395- 

Jouan, Henri, writes concerning John Nicolet, 
322. 

‘Journal of Captain Jonathan Heart,” a re- 
view of, 327. 

Kah-Kwas (neutral nation), first inhabitants of 
the Niagara river, 713. 

Kaskaskia, first settlement of, 267. 

Kelley, Alfred, biographical sketch of, 550. 

Kennedy, Patrick, voyage up the Illinois, 448. 

Kenton, Simon, a tradition of, 484. 

Ketaukah and Kewaubis (Indians), execution 
of, 675. 

Kitchikan, the Polish Long-Knife, tradition of, 
488. 

Kushkushkee, how written by different writers, 
125 note. 

La Hontan, Baron, quoted, 404, 405. 

Lake Sakaegan, where located, 99. 

Lamson, Thomas H., biographical sketch of, 
491. 

La Salle on the Illinois, 400; discovers the 
Ohio, 436. 

La Salle builds the Grifin, 715. 

Laughlin, James, biographical sketch of, 189. 

Lee, Judge E. Smith, 676, 

Libraries of Cincinnati, 245. 

**Lo! the Poor Indian!” 206. 

Long, Dr., first physician in Cleveland, 52. 

Long, Dr. David, 284. 

Lloyd, Henry, biographical sketch of, 183. 

‘*¢Lorimer’s House,”’ in the Revolution, spoken 
of, 441. 

Lyon, James B., biographical sketch of, 374. 

Macaulay, T. B., his views on the government 
of the United States, 22. 

Machault, fort, see Venango fort. 

Mackinaw canoes, description of, 250. 

Mackinaw, French fort at, a myth, 440. 

Mad River & Lake Erie railroad, first in Ohio, 


34 
Mahoning Valley, History of,extracts from,652. 
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0a Dr. Henry, biographical sketch of, 

54- 

Manning, Judge Randolph, 682. 

Manufacturers of Cleveland, a group of, 174. 

Marquette, Father James, winters on the Chi- 
cago river, 397. 

Marshal, the late O. H.,referred to, 711 note. 

Martin, Judge George, 677. 

Maryland opposes state claims to western lands,3 

Masons, early meeting of, in the west, 440. 

Masonic Lodge, first one in Northern Ohio,663. 

Massachusetts claims western lands, 3. 

May, James, an early Detroit judge, 672, 673. 

McCreery, William, biographical sketch of, 508. 

McKee, Samuel, biographical sketch of, 379. 

McKee, Thomas, biographical sketch of, 383. 

McLean, Prof. I. P., remarks of, on Ohio 
archeology, 443. 

Mechanism, a revolution in, 601. 

Medical Society of Albany, N. Y.,° meeting 
of, 736. 

Mellon, Thomas, biographical sketch of, 520. 

Michigan boundary troubles, 457. 

Michigan, Cooley’s History of, reviewed, 198. 

Miller, Lewis, biographical sketch of, 601, 

Morley, J. H., biographical sketch of, 177. 

Mormons, an act of congress relating to, 734. 

Mormons, an American kingdom of, 645. 

eg leaders, a memorial from, to congress, 
728. 

Morrell, Judge George, 676, 677. 

Nauvoo, city charter of, 731. 

Newberry, Walter L., death of, 439. 

New-corn, a Pottawatomie chief, at Greenville 
treaty, 455. 

Newspaper, first one in Dominion of Canada, 437. 

New York state, claims of, to western lands, 3. 

New York City, once an Indian village, 567. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis railroad, his- 
tory of, 30. 

New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio railroad, his- 
tory of, 26. 

Niagara river, mouth of, and Fort Erie, 711. 

Niagara, battle of, 717. 

Nicholas, George, 575, 576, 577, 579, 581. 

Nicholas, John, 575, 576. 

Nicholas, Wilson Carey, 575, 576, 577, 578, 
581, 583. 














Nicolet, John, early life of, to be written, 322; 
his discoveries in the west, 593. 

North Carolina cedes western lands to the 
United States, 8. 

Northwest Territory, division of, 462. 

Norton, the late Charles, referred to, 711 note. 

Oberlin, rescue cases of, 9. 

Ohio Archeological and ®Historical Society, 
meetings Of, 197, 324, 443. 

Ohio’s Centennial, suggestions concerning, 323. 

Ohio, early education in, 217. 

Ohio, her eminent lawyers, 9. 

Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society, his- 
tory of, 499; its library, 506; brief reference 
to, 567. 

Oginski, a Pole, tradition of, 488. 

Palmer, Z. S., letter of, 53. 

Parnell, James, biographical sketch of, 316. 

Patchin, Judge Jared, 650, 678. 

Perkins, General Simon, biographical sketch of, 
concluded, 9o. 

Perry, Nathan, biographical sketch of, 74. 

Perry, Commodore Oliver Hazzard, victory of, 
355- 

Petroleum, origin of the word, 223. 

‘* Petticoat Rebellion,” on Beaver Island, 650. 

Pithole, rapid growth and decline of, 231. 

Pontiac, the Ottawa chief, 161; his war, 446. 

Porter, John Addison, paper of, mentioned, 195. 

Post, Christian Frederick, visits western In- 
dians, 123. 

Posts (military), the Northern, 587. 
Pottawatomies, early abode of, 409; capture 
Fort St. Joseph, 446; join the British, 449. 
Public Enterprises in Western Pennsylvania, 

beginning of some, 414. 

Quebec Act of 1774, one of its provisions, 271; 
object of, 456. 

Ramsay, Mr., escapes torture by Pottawato- 
mies, 452. 

Reilley, Judge J. C., 677. 

' Revolutionary days, Detroit during, 250. 

Risher, J. C., biographical sketch of, 506. 

Robertson, Rt. Rev. C. F., paper of, noticed, 
195. 

— Philip, in command of Kaskaskia, 
269. 

Rogers, Major Robert, his expedition to De- 

troit, 97, 98. 
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Rosekrans, Caroline M., biographical sketch 
of, 236. 

Saint Lusson, Daumont de, takes possession of 
the west, 394. 

Sakaegan lake, where located, 99. , 

Salmon, Miss Lucy|M., paper of, noticed, 195. 

Salt, discovery of, in Western Pennsylvania, 416. 

Sandusky river, early passing of northern In- 
dians up, 568. 

San Francisco, bay of, discovered by Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, 438. 

Saussaye, references to, 99, 100, 198. 

Sawkunk, an Indian town, 126 note. 

Schumacher, Ferdinand, biographical sketch 
of, 534- 

Seneca Indians, treaty with, by Sir William 
Johnson, 720, 

Shepard, Daniel Ayrault, biographical sketch 
of, 129. 

Shepard, Theodore, an eariy Ohio physician, 50. 

Sibley, Judge Solomon, 675, 676. 

Slavery in the United States, 153. 

‘*Some Lessons of History,” 148. 

South Carolina, cession of lands to the United 
States, 7. 

Speer, James Ramsey, sketch of, 415. 

Speed, Judge J. J., 677. 

Spencer, A. K., biographical sketch of, 318. 

Stages, in 1697, between Boston and New 
York, 737. 

St. Clair, Major-general Arthur, military trial 
of, 441. 

Stevens, Benjamin, biographical sketch of, 666, 


St. Johns, Dr., an early physician in Lorain 
county, Ohio, 51. 

Stockly, George W., 133. 

Stone, Amasa, biographical sketch of, 108. 

Story, Daniel, minister and teacher, 218, 568. 

Strang, James Jesse, the Mormon king, 645, 
646; settles on Beaver Island, 647; his 
death, 651. 

‘¢Stump Speech,” origin of the phrase, 593. 

Sulte, Benjamin, literary labors of, 564. 

Swift, Judge George H., 678. 

Tar, old Mr., anecdote of, 230. 

Thames, battle of, 315. 

‘‘The Beautiful Valley,” a description of, 101. 

The Valley railroad, history of, 29. 
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The oil country and its people, 223. 

Thurman, Allen G., biographical sketch of, 42. 

Ticknor, Dr. Benjamin, 657. 

Tift, George Washington, biographical sketch 
of, 544. 

Todd, Dr. J. I., 657. 

Townsend, Oscar, biographical sketch of, 40. 

Tram Hollow, great fire at, 232. 

Treaty of ParisSof 1763, extract from, 446, 587 
note. - 

Truesdale, Dr. Joseph, 657. 

University of Michigan, beginning of, 687. 

Van Buren, Martin, his connection with the 
war of 1812-15, 594 note. 

Vandergrift, J. J., biographical sketch of, 527. 

Venable, W. H., on early intellectual achieve- 
ments in the Ohio valley, 197. 

Venango fort, 125. 

Vincennes, captured by Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, 269; distance from the Ohio river, 736. 

Vincent, Dr, J. H., extracts from his forthcom- 
ing ‘ History of Chautauqua,’ 612, 613. 

Virginia’s claims to western lands, 3. 

Virginia land-speculators foiled, 6. 

Voree (now Spring Prairie), Wisconsin, 646, 

Wade, B. F., the lawyer, 112; the judge, 235; 
the politician, 471, 590. 

Wade, Dr. E. M., brief sketch of, 736. 

Wallace, Caleb, letter of, 578. 


Walker, Judge Charles T., 677, 682; biograph- 
ical sketch of, 705. 


‘* Walk-in-the-Water,” the steamboat, 197, 542. 

Walworth, Ashbel W., biographical sketch of, 
660, 664. 

Walworth, John, biographical sketch of, 658. 

‘‘Washington-Irvine Correspondence,”  re- 

= viewed, 326. 

Wayne county, in Northwest Territory, 570; 
in Michigan Territory, 676. . 

Webb, N. D., 116 note. 

Wells, Calvin, biographical sketch of, 626. 

Whistler, Captain John, sketch of, 573 ; goes, in 
1803, to Chicago, 574. 

White, Andrew, address of, mentioned, 194. 

White, Thomas H., biographical sketch of, 180. 

Wick, Dr. Lemuel, 657. 

Wilkins, Judge Ross, 676. 

Wilcox, Dr. Jeremiah, biographical sketch of, 
170. 

Wing, Judge W., 677. 

Wisconsin, its semi-centennial year (1886), 438 ; 
State Historical Society of, yearly meeting 

we. (1886), 444. 

Witherell, Judge B. F. H., 675, 677, 678, 679. 

Witherell, Judge James, 674, 675; biographical 
sketch of, 693. 

Wolfe, Major-general Edward, victory of, 718. 

Woodbridge, Judge William, 676. 

Woodward, Judge A. B.¢ 673. 

Wright, Dr. Amos C., biographical sketch of, 
169. 
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: An of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, ‘ ETHELBERT D, WaRFIRLD. 
e Northern Posts, , T. Jo Cuapman, 
, F. Wade, the Politician, —VIL., : : P Hon. A. G. Rippee. 
) Evolution in Mechanism: The Growth of the Buckeye 
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The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 











oplebrated yan Sere Sarg De Tee cartaiz 











ou. PEE : 
UNCOLORED TEAS! 
__ {DELICIOUS COFFEES 


aves FROM THE ROASTERS. 


STANDARD SUGARS SOLD AT COST. 


Think as you may, ‘you must acleeiatadinl that T. THE 
GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC TEA COMPANY, 
with 150 Stores, can afford, and.do sell better Teas and 
Coffees for less money than small dealers. If you are not 
already using our CELEBRATED TEAS AND COF- 
FEES, we extend. to you and your friends a cordial invita- 
tion to give us one trial. We are the only importers selling 
direct to the consumer in the Unitec States. We are the 
OSes and Largest Tea House m the World. 


Teas Coffees and Sugars Delivered Free. 


==. “TELEPHONE 190. 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Fea Co., 
——~"— gimpofters,Ketailers and Coffee Roasters, 


172 Ontario St, 550 Pearl St., opp. Carroll, 
6 Prospect St., 31 Woodland Avenue, 











31§ Broadway, at. 2 587 Broadway. 


San ig 


PRINCIPAI. IMPORTING. HOUSE, 35. & 37 Vesey St., New. York. New Souvenirs sah Fancy Cards Free Each Week. 





¢Y FRANK K. HIPPLE, WM. R. PHILLER, 


PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 


WM. F. NORTH, GEORGE JUNKIN, 
TREASURER. SOLICITOR. 





CAPITAL, $500,000. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 








THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


» OF PHILADELPHIA, 
6—NO. 321 CHESTNUT STREET,—~» 


Authorized by its Charter to transact a general Real Estate business, including buying, selling and leasing Real 
Estate, and the géneral charge and’matiagement of property; and also to act as Assignee, Receiver, 
Guardian, Executor, Administrator and Agent, and to execute Trusts of every de- 
scription. All trust funds and assets kept separate from those of the Company. 








DIRECTORS: 
Frank K. Hipece,’ Henry C, Greson, Ws. M. SINGERLY, Tuomas DoLan, 
BEAUVEAU Boris, JOHN WANAMAKER, GEORGE PHILLER, joun F. Betz, 





Epwarp T. STEEL, | 








Cuas. W. HENRY, 


R. DALE BENSON. 





LEMUEL CoFFfIN, 











A NECESSITY. ~ 


TO DRESS WELL is a duty every man owes to society, a duty as imperative as dlegudtinens ! 
* = ‘ ‘ 
How TO DRESS with taste is often a va difficult to decide. Ask your tailor and unless 


he has -been: educated in the artof designing he cannot express an intelligent 
opinion and is not to be trusted. : 


* 
TO DRESS MAN, whatever his Praetee Ae or profession, as best becomes each individual] 


(always keeping in mind grace and ease as the acme of artistic tailoring ) has been 
my study for the past fifteen years, and I confidently believe I can please you. 











*% 2 
*¥# 
W OOLENS, from which to make selections, constantly on hand in large stock and tasty styles. 


Plates of the most recent fashions and. samples of the most fashionable goods 


sent free of charge on application. 
Your patronage is earnestly solicited. 


OONRAD VIZER, 


THE FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
Nos. 148 and 150 Superior Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


New York, hake ERIE-G Western fi, i 


(Lesse N. Y. P. & O R. R.) 


Only 20 Hours, Cleveland to New York, via N, Y. P..& 0. R. R. 











wew Fast Train 


Leaves Cleveland, 3 p. m. daily; arrives New York, 11:25 a. m., (next morning) Pullman Buffet Sleeping Coaches 
through without change. 
Day Express 
Leaves Cleveland 8:25 a. m. daily. _ Parlor car'to Salamancand Pullman Sleeping Coach from Leavittsburg to New 
York, Albany and Boston. 
Wight E=press 


Leaves Cleveland 11 p. m. daily except Sunday. Pullman Sleeping Couch Cleveland to Hornellsville. Parlor car 
thence to New Youk. Sleeper will Le at depct at 9 p. ., and passengers may retire at that.hour if desired. 


Shortest and Quickest Froute 


To Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Washington. Four trains daily during the week and twe ‘on Sundays between Cleveland 
Pittsburgh. Wagner Sleeping Coaches on 11 p. m. train to Pittsburgh. 


For tickets and further information, call at 


Ticket Office, 31 Bank St. or New Gentral Passenger Station, South Water St. 


A, E. CLARK, Assistant General Passenger Agt. M. L. FOUTS, Passenger Agt. 














